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PREFACE. 





AMONG the awful and awakening events of the present day, 
the demise of one of the most popular Sovereigns who ever 
held the sceptre of England since the days of the Henrys and 
Edwards; and the advancement to the Throne of a young and 
amiable Princess, on whose future wisdom and prudence the 
dearest hopes and most important interests of the kingdom are 
suspended ; in such times of popular feeling, and amid the per- 
petual libration of hope and fear, it is not to be expected that 
the ‘ still small voice’ of Literature will be heard with the usual 
attention, or find the mind in that state of calm and leisure, which 
are necessary to its success. Yet the strongest reasons forbid 
us to move from our accustomed road, or break the chain of our 
various argument, to second the more perishable, though more 
imposing impressions of the day. 

We belong emphatically to past times: yet we must not form 
a gulf between the past and the present; or let it be supposed 
that there is no link which unites all knowledge however remote, 
and no analogies which can unfold the secret alliance that sub- 
sists between them. The knowledge of the past, it must be 
remembered, is not to be gathered up like spontaneous flowers 
under our feet; its archives are not to be read with a cursory 
and casual glance like a recent inscription; nor are its original 
records stamped with the signet of official authority. As the 
sands of the desert are heaped around the sacred vestiges of An- 
tiquity on the shores of the Nile, so even in our own history, 
truth is mingled with error, light with darkness, partiality with 
candour, sincerity with falsehood; and it is the peculiar office of 
the Antiguary to examine and separate these heterogeneous ma- 
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terials, and scrutinize into their comparative importance. Hence 
the absolute value of minute details and fragmentary documents, 
amid which Truth often takes up her retired abode, when she avoids 
the more open and showy plains of History. The Antiquary also 
learns the value of comparison, when he finds one mass of truth 
lie apart from another to which it originally belonged, and from 
which it had been finally separated; while the parts of junction 


have been perhaps for ever disfigured or destroyed. The study | 


of Antiquity has ever been an important and a valuable part of 
our Magazine, and we have reason, we think, to be proud of our 
Antiquarian lore. Thus, as Scaliger observes, we ascend to 
general conclusions, from particular enquiries—‘ Observatione spe- 
cialium ad generalia ascendendo.’ Our modern historians know 
the value of this science; and if the names (how illustrious!) 
of Robertson and Hume are ever superseded, and their light 
dimmed, it will be solely that they trusted to their eminent ge- 
nius and great accomplishments to afford them those conclusions, 
which could only be safely drawn from a humbler but more 
authentic method of inquiry. We therefore exhort our Contri- 
butors to continue to us on these subjects their valuable and va- 
rious support. 


June 24, 1837. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Ursan,—A friend of mine hav. 
ing recently presented me with an ex- 
tremely interesting typographical relic, 
I think fit to apprise you thereof, as per- 
chance the notice of it may induce some 
of your numerous able Contributors to 
provide your columns with a historical 
disquisition on Almanacs ; a subject af- 
fording scope for many curious particu- 
lars, and which has been slightly disserted 
on by Beckman, History of Inventions, 
vol. iii. The gift of my friend is an 
** Almanacke for xii. yere,’’ printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde, anno 1508, which, 
in so far as I am aware, has not been no- 

- ticed by any bibliographer. It consists of 
15 leaves, and, with the exception of a 
small portion torn off one of them, is in the 
highest preservation. It is a Lilliputian 
square tome, resembling the size com- 
monly ‘termed sixty-fours. There are 
neither red-letters nor wood-cuts in the 
‘*bookie.’”? The matter introductory is 
as follows: — ‘*§ This Almanacke and 
Table shall endure xii. yere, and is calked 
after the latytude of Oxe’forde, & it is 
taken out of the grete ephymerides or 
almanacke of xxx. yere, & sheweth the 
coniunccio’s, that is te say, the metyng 
& fyrst-lyghtnynge that the mone taketh 
from the sonne, the whiche is called the 
chaunge or the newe mone amonge us. 
And the opposycyons, that is to say, the 
fuls mone, whan we se it full & rou’de. 
§ And ye shall alway begyn the day 
marked in the almanacke at after none 
of the day past, &c. § Also ye shal 
fynde euery yere how longe the flesshe 
tyme is betwene Crystmas and lente, & 
that is called Intervalu’, and there ye 
shal se how mani wekes and dayes the 
tyme is betwene Crystmas and lente, & 
so forthe shal ye fynde Septuagesima, 
that is, whan Alleluye Gloria i’ excelsis, 
& Te Dew’ laudamus is layde downe in 
Holy Chyrche; and than foloweth Qua- 
dragesima, that is, the fyrst sondaye in 
clene lente, and than ye shak fynde eester 
daye, Rogacyon daye, Ascensyn day, 
Whytsonday, and Aduent sondaye. And 
also ye shal fynde the eclypses betweene 
the sonne and the mone, with the daye, 
houre, and mynute folowynge, lately cor- 
rected, and emprynted at London, in the 
Fletestrete, by Wynkyn de Worde. In 
the yere of the Incarnacyon of our lorde. 
a. MCCCCC. and .viii. The .xxiii. yere 
ot the reygne of our most redoubted so- 
ueraygne lorde ki’ge Henry the vii.”” I 
do not remember to have seen or heard of 
an older British Almanac. I have a sheet 
one, printed in black and red, for the 
yere 1534, W. B.D. D. Turnevu tt, 

Edinburgh. 


M. H. R. directs attention to the 
‘“‘Fragment on Mummies,’’ which is 
attributed to Sir Thomas Brown, in the 
recent edition of his Works, at the 274th 
page of the 4th volume. He remarks: 
‘*On my first perusal, some doubts of its 
genuineness suggested themselves ; and a 
further examination of the ‘ Fragment’ 
greatly confirmed them. I am far from 
insinuating that Mr. Crossley, on whose 
authority it rests, was not a believer in 
its genuineness ; but the manuscript from 
which he copied it might have been in- 
tended merely as an imitation of Sir Tho- 
mas Brown’s style. It is one which we 
might suppose Charles Lamb to have 
written on some blank page of the MS. 
The thoughts and reflections of Sir Tho- 
mas Brown are slavishly copied ; perhaps 
there is not one of which the germ might 
not be found in his genuine writings ; but 
they are not first thoughts which were 
afterwards to be wrought into his finished 
works; for the composition is methodical, 
and very elaborate. But while such is 
the nature of the thoughts, the flow of 
the language, the rhythm, and the texis 
of the sentences, all strike the ear as mo- 
dern. Can any of your better-informed 
Readers contribute any argument either to 
authenticate it as Sir Thomas Brown’s, 
or to prove demonstrably its spuriousness ? 
On the latter supposition, the occurrence 
of some word used in a modern sense 
might be sufficient to determine the ques- 
tion. The subject, though capable of 
being made an interesting one, had 
escaped my recollection, until I saw a 
part of the Fragment quoted in the Edin- 
burgh Review, as an undoubted relic of 
Sir Thomas Brown; and yet it was a 
part that struck me as peculiarly sus- 
picious.”’ 


J.G.N. would be glad to be referred to 
any copies, whether in print or manuscript, 
of a political Song, evidently written in 
1623, beginning, 

When Charles has brought his Spanish 

girl. 

In answer to the inquiry of a Corre- 
spondent, Mr. Grecory, of the Lord 
Mayor’s Court Office, replies that Alder- 
man Rudge was buried on the 18th Dec. 
1640, in the chancel of Allhallows church, 
Broad-street ; which may be found upon 
reference to the Parish Register. He 
served the office of Sheriff in 1637; but 
never was Lord Mayor of London. 


We beg to return the thanks of J. W. B. 
and our own, to Mr. S: HorsFie.p, and 
propose to adopt his recommendation. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE. 
BY THE RIGHT HONOURABLE T. PEREGRINE COURTENAY. 2 Vols. 8vo. 


Mr. Courtenay mentions the circumstances which induced him to 
become the biographer of ‘Temple:—‘‘ He found that his style was a 
favourite theme with all writers on English Literature ; and that the skil- 
fulness and integrity of his diplomacy were celebrated by all politicians ; 
at the same time, he ascertained that the excellencies of his style were 
praised by those who never read his works; and the honesty of his poli- 
tics admitted by those who never traced his conduct.’ We believe that 
Mr. Courtenay’s assertion is true, and that the fame of Temple rests 
rather on tradition than absolute knowledge ; it is received, because it has 
been received : and the public having no motives to suspect the correctness 
of their opinions, had no leisure to investigate the evidence on which they 
are founded. The fact is, such writers as Sir W. Temple cannot expect 
to form exceptions to the neglect which gradually closes round all but 
those of eminent genius : as past times fade insensibly from view ; as new 
opinions arise ; as the circumference of knowledge increases ; as taste re- 
fines ; even as style and language alter ; and as the eventful history of the 
present day, rising in bold relief,—and in bright colours before us, throws 
an obscure twilight on the shadows of the past. ‘Temple was once a fa- 
vourite writer, and was read “ by the witty and the fair.” Then, on the 
strength of that reputation, he was read less, but equally praised: subse- 
quently, his reputation, though somewhat impaired in brightness, still re- 
mained, and his works were found even in small and select libraries ; but 
the eventful period of the last quarter of a century has, by its proximity 
and its greatness, reduced the importance of his political conduct, while 
in literature, other writers of far deeper learning and brighter genius have 
taken the place which he once occupied ; and his works are now consulted 
by the scholar alone, who considers them as forming part of the history of 
literature, and who, like Mr. Courtenay, gives an account of them to a 
public, who are very willing to trust to the judgment of the biographer and 
critic.* Greater men, the contemporaries and successors of Temple, 
have shared the same fate; familiar and celebrated as is the name of 
Dryden, yet scarcely any English poet is so little in demand, The works 
of our old writers that are most read, are all in the department of Theology. 
It is a professional demand ; but the volumes that used, in our boyhood, to 
be found by the side of Temple, those of Locke, Bolingbroke, Sydney, 
Harrington, where are they now seen? Must we say it ?—even those 
exquisite and unrivalled pages that were dictated by the Muse herself to 
her favourite son, aud that showed the form of the all-accomplished Atticus, 
as he appeared behind the mask of Clio; those enchanting pages, with- 
out which the breakfast-table was mute, and the saloon was dull ; those 
pages, which formed the amusement of the fair, and ensured the admira- 
tion of the studious ; which were seen with equal success in the walks of 





* “ People (says an Eastern proverb) resemble more the times in which they live, 
than they resemble their fathers.’ 
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poetry or philosophy ; which to-day could brush with a light and graceful 
and the follies of the prude and the levity of the coquette ; and to- 
morrow could examine with critical discrimination the sublime beauties of 
Milton’s Creation, or investigate the philosophy of the human mind ;—even 
the Spectator itself, once the model and exemplar of all that was refined 
in thought and expression, has passed from the toilet and the table, to the 
shelves of the collector ; and is to be met with only in some critical dis- 
section of its neglected beauties, in the pages of a Mackintosh or a Cole- 
ridge. Still, what was once important in history, must always retain a 
value ; what was once correct in taste, must always be worthy of preser- 
vation. The life of a statesman like Temple must be well worth record- 
ing. His name is closely united to an eventful period of English history ; 
and his writings, the elegant amusement of his hours of “ lettered ease,” 
can never be without attraction to the intelligent reader, and must form 
part of the select literature of the country. 

From these observations it will be seen, that we approached Mr. Cour- 
tenay’s work with the expectation of having our curiosity gratified ; and 
we think that he has well deserved the praise of being an honest and in- 
telligent biographer. That his work will be popular we do not expect ; a 
century-and a half have closed over the Triple Alliance; and the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle and the politics of the Hague, have ceased much to inte- 
rest Europe ; while comparisons of antient and modern learning have been 
found to be neither very instructive nor very entertaining : but that which 
is worth knowing at all, is worth knowing with correctness; and Mr. 
Courtenay has given us a biography exceeding all former ones, in the 
history of Temple’s public conduct, and in the interesting details of his 
familiar aud domestic life. 

The first Life of Temple was written by Boyer, a French Protestant 
refugee, the author of the well-known and very useful Dictionary ; this, 
Mr. Courtenay calls a very plain and useful work. In 1720, when Sir W. 
Temple’s Works were collected, a Life formed from that of Boyer was 
prefixed to them ; and in 1731, Lady Gifford, Temple’s sister, prefixed a 
new Life to the next edition; but both these accounts had the same de- 
fect of passing over the private life of Temple; Boyer saying very little, 
and Lady Gifford omitting all. It was to be feared that such a defect 
could not be supplied ; but fortunately, Mr. Courtenay discovered that the 
property and valuable papers of Sir W. Temple, had descended through 
the Bacons into the family of the Rev. Mr. Longe of Coddenham* in Snf- 
folk, who'with great liberality and courtesy offered him the use of all the 
documents in his possession. Among these papers is the Life of Temple 
by Lady Gifford, with the suppressed passages.t There are various letters ; 
some unpublished romances and essays, a family prayer, and a pleasing 
collection of ‘letters written by Lady ‘Temple before marriage to her future 
husband. ‘The papers of public interest, and those relating to Temple's 
correspondence with the Secretaries of State, during his employment 
abroad, Mr. Longe presented tothe British Museum, where they are found 
in five volumes, under the name of the Longe Papers. In the State Paper 
Office, many other'unpublished documents were found. Mr. Courtenay 





* The Bacon family lived at Shrubland near Coddenham, bought afterwards by Sir 
W. Middleton. It is now one of the best seats in the county, and wants only water 
to make it an agreeable place. 

+ These suppressed passages are the most interesting part of the whole Life. 
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says, he is at a loss to discover any principle upon which former selections 
have been made ; some of the most curious particulars having been taken 
from these neglected papers. Many letters also existed in the rich 
library at Stowe, which were freely lent. On the subject of the colloca- 
tion of our historical records, Mr. Courtenay makes an observation which 
we consider well worthy the attention of Government. He says, “‘ Nothing 
is more common than to find an official letter in the State Paper Office, 
and the answer to it in the British Museum, and the reply in the State 
Paper Office again ; or perhaps, not forthcoming anywhere. For this the 
keepers of the several repositories are in no way blameable ; each keeps 
and communicates his own papers with care and liberality ; but it were 
well worthy of the consideration of Government, whether at least all the 
materials of the history of one period, might not be collected into one 
place of deposit.” Mr. Courtenay is aware of the too common impro- 
priety of letting biography spread into the province of general history, and 
he has mentioned the effect which the preservation of this distinction has 
had on his work : “ I have endeavoured to proportion the length of my 
narrative to the importance of each transaction to Temple's fame. Thus 
the Triple Alliance, and still more the negotiation with the Bishop of 
Munster, would bear an undue proportion to the history of the Congress 
of Nimeguen, if my book were a history of Europe; but in this great 
affair, Temple, though one of the plenipotentiaries. had a small share and 
no influence: whereas in the others he was a principal actor, and the 
principles of the Triple Alliance formed his political creed.” 

Mr. Courtenay also, for the unusual frequency and minuteness of his 
references, affords a twofold explanation, which we offer to the dispas- 
sionate consideration of the Lingards and Brodies, and the other unbiassed 
writers of the day. ‘* In the first place,” he says, “‘ my conversance with 
histories has taught me that not the most honest and veracious of histo- 
rians is to be depended upon for a matter of fact. It may seem a harsh 
judgment, but I believe it to be a just one, that when the best of men, in 
the best of language, makes an ayerment for which he gives no authority, 
there is an equal chance, whether it be false, or whether it be true: and if he 
founds it upon an unnamed document, there is always a high probability 
that the document will bear another construction. No man can write 
from his own knowledge of that which passed before he was born ; he 
must take his notions from some evidence, or from some authority ; and he 
who conceals from those whom he teaches, the grounds of his own belief, 
may be suspected of caring more for establishing his own views, than for 
the truth of the matter.” 

We have no space to follow Mr. Courtenay’s history of Temple's politi- 
cal conduct, which commenced with his mission to Von Ghalen, the 
Bishop of Munster, and finally closed with the failure of the Privy Council 
scheme. He came forward under the protection of Arlington; but the 
integrity and simplicity of his conduct gained him ultimately that confi- 
dence and respect, which placed him on the sure foundation of his own 
merits. He had the misfortune, as a statesman, to live in times when in- 
trigue was esteemed the best policy, when to negotiate secretly with one’s 
enemies,* to deceive one’s allies, and even to blind those who are nego- 





* On Charles the Second, his secret negotiations with Louis, and the projected 
abandonment of the TripleAlliance, see Mem. I. p.314. The whole of the thirteenth 
chapter is well worth reading: Temple's ingenuous character, and his hatred of all 
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ciating for us, were accounted master-strokes of infinite sagacity and wis- 
dom. Temple served a capricious and faithless monarch, and a corrupt 
and profligate administration. In his disposition he was splenetic and 
melancholy. In his views he was oftener more speculative than a politi- 
cian is wont to be; hence many of his conjectures were not confirmed by 
the event, and many of his propositions were treated with neglect. But 
it was the straightforwardness and honour of his principles and conduct 
that gained him the friendship of De Witt, and subsequently ensured him 
the confidence and respect of William. ‘The two great acts of his 
political life, were the Triple Alliance and the plan of the popular 
Council. It is the former of these transactions, as Mr. Courtenay says, 
that has immortalized the name of Temple; and which he carried through 
in the face of one of the most skilful diplomatists that was ever sent 
to protect or forward the interests of France. Burnet styles this treaty 
“the masterpiece of Charles's life.’ Bolingbroke called the principles 
on which it was founded, “ just and wise, and worthy of a King of 
England.” The objections raised by later historians against it, we con- 
sider to be well answered by Mr. Courtenay. It is true, we think, that the 
treaty brought about by Temple differs materially from that contem- 
plated by Louis: it broke, instead of strengthening, the union between 
France and Holland, “ and wounded Louis with the weapon he himself 
had forged:” and this new character the transaction obtained, mainly 
through the personal exertions of SirWilliam Temple. Certainly, the charac- 
ter of the negociator stood in strong and illustrious contrast with that of 
the court which he represented: Temple found that candour and confi- 
dence were the truest policy, and he had fortunately to deal with a states- 
man of a character like his own. De Witt wrote to Lord Arlington to 
say, “that it was impossible to send a minister of greater capacity, or 
more proper for the genius and temper of the nation than Sir W. 
Temple ;” and in a letter from Temple to Gourville, he says, “There was 
also another accident which contributed very much to this affair ; and that 
was a great confidence between the Pensioner and me. He is extremely 
pleased with me, and my sincere way of dealing; and I, with all the 
reason in the world, am infinitely pleased with him upon the same score: 
and look on him as one of the greatest geniuses I have known, as a man 
of honour, and the most easy in conversation as well as business.” After 
all, this alliance seemed more pleasing to the people of both countries, 
than to the English court. The Grand Pensionary, indeed, seemed so 
well satisfied “‘ that he danced at the ball given, better than any other 
man in the room; but the honours which Temple received from his 
master were certainly disproportionate to those which were showered on 
others, who served the Crown in civil stations. Yet “the transaction,” 
says his biographer, which he describes as a nine days’ wonder, “ still 
ranks in history among the greatest of diplomatic achievements, and the 
name of Temple is compensated in posthumous fame for the nobility 
which was denied to its illustrious bearer.” A baronetcy which he 
owed to the friendship of Ormond, was the ouly honour that he ever re- 
ceived from the Crown ; and as to fortune, it seems at no time to have 





that was perfidious and false, must have made him despise both Charles and his 
Cabinet. In the absence of his friend Sir Orlando Bridgman from the Committees, 
Temple saw a cloud rising up against the national honour and interest ; while waiting 
in Arlington’s lobby, his suspicions must have been much confirmed. 
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been to him a subject of anxiety. The opportunities which tlie situation 
afforded him, of adding to his income, all which many would have availed 
themselves of without scruple, were uniformly rejected by him: while 
his bold and independent remonstrance with Charles previous to his 
second embassy at the Hague,* showed that, at the risk of all pru- 
dential considerations, he would maintain the honour of the throne, and 
the liberty, civil and religious, of the subject. “ For a king of England to 
be great,” he said to the easy monarch, “‘ he must be the man of the 
people.”t 

But we must now turn from the statesman to view him in the mild 
privacy of domestic life. Disappointed at the failure of his last favourite 
plan,—disgusted at the growing differences between the king and the 
parliament, ‘Temple, when little more than fifty years of age, sent to the 
king his resolution of never again meddling with public afiairs. 
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‘* Nor was this resolution (he writes) 
of mine, taken in any heat, or rashly, 
but upon the best considerations and 
knowledge I had gained both of the world 
and of myself; by which I fancied, as 
Sancho did by governing his island, that 


disposition, which a man may disguise to 
others, though very hardly, but cannot 
to himself. I had learned by being long 
in courts and public affairs, that I was 
fit to live no longer in either. I found 
the arts of a court are contrary to the 


he was not fit to govern any thing but 
his shop; so by serving long in courts 
and public affairs, I discovered plainly 
that I was, at my age, and in the present 
conjunctions, fic for neither one nor the 
other,’ &. * * %* = KBesides ail 
these public circumstances I considered 


frankness and openness of my nature, 
and the constraints of public business too 
great for the liberty of my humour and 
my life. The common and proper ends 
of both are the advancement of men’s 
fortunes ; and that I never minded, hav- 
ing as much as I needed, and, what is 


myself in my own humour, temper, and more, as I desired.{ The talent of gain- 





* While Temple was absent from the Hague, his Secretary of Embassy, Mr. Me- 
redith, received from Secretary Williamson, a letter, of which the following is 
an extract.—Jan. 19th, 1676-7.—‘‘ His Majesty is informed of a pernicious book of 
that late villain Milion, now about to be printed at Leyden. I am commanded to 
signify to you that you immediately apply yourself to find out, by the best means 
you may, if there be any such, who is the printer, and by what orders he is set on 
work. There is one Skinner, a young scholar of Cambridge, that some time since 
did own to have had such a thing in his intention, but being made sensible, as he 
seemed to be, of the danger he ran into, in having a hand in any such thing, he pro- 
mised for ever to lay aside the thoughts of it, and even to give up his copy. 1 know 
not whether this may be the same thing, and whether it comes from his hand or some 
other, but you are to use what means possibly you can to find out what there is of 
it true, to the end timely care may be taken for preventing the thing by seizing the 
impression or otherwise.’? Mr. Courtenay doubts whether the above alludes to Mil- 
ton’s Treatise of Christian Doctrine, or to his State Letters. If to the latter, it 
may have reference to an intended translation of them, as one was printed abroad 
with curious interpolations in 1682, anonymously :—this may be the projected work 
alluded to; see a narrative of this in our review of Milton, Gent. Mag. Nov. 1836, 
p- 462, n. Charles’s cabinet would show more anxiety to repress political disclo- 
sures, than theological heterodoxy: so far the argument is in favour of the Letters: 
but the expression ‘‘ giving up the copy,’’ must apply to some other production. 

t Should Temple’s Works be reprinted in 1837, we hope there will be no misprint 
of rabble for people. 

} ‘* Temple had, in his second embassy at the Hague, an allowance of £100 sterling 
a week, besides a very rich buffet of plate, with the King of Great Britain’s arms 
upon it. So that there was not any other Ambassador’s table where so much was 
to be seen, nor which was covered with such large dishes, and such fine con- 
trivances for fruit and for sweetmeats.’’ See Wicquefort, 1, 23, p. 207, and Mem. 
11, 83. Temple it appears had never more than £1500 a year, and latterly he di- 
vided his property with his son. 
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ing riches I ever despised, as observing 
it to belong to the most despicable men in 
other kinds; and I had the occasions of, 
so often in my way, if I would have made 
use of them, that I grew to disdain them, 
as aman does meat that he has always 
before him; therefore I would never go 
to service for nothing but wages, nor 
endure to be fettered in business when I 
thought it was to no purpose. I knew 
very well the arts of a court, are to talk 
the present language, to serve the present 
turn, and to follow the present humour 
of the prince, whatever it is; of all these 
I found myself so incapable that I could 
not talk a language I did not mean, nor 
serve aturn I did not like, nor follow 
any man’s humour, wholly against my 
own : besides, I have had in twenty years’ 
experience enough of the uncertainty of 
princes,—the caprices of fortune,—the 
corruptions of ministers,—the virulence 
of factions,—the unsteadiness of coun- 
cils, and the infidelity of friends: nor do 
I think the rest of my life enough to 
make any new experiments. For the ease 
of my own life, if I know myself, it will 
be infinitely more in the retired than in 
the busy scene; for no good man can, 
with any satisfaction, take part in the 
divisions of his country, that knows and 
considers, as I do, what they have cost 
Athens, Rome, Constantinople, Florence, 
Germany, France, and England; nor can 
the wisest man foresee how our’s will 
end, or what they are like to cost the 
rest of Christendom, as well as ourselves. 


I never had but two aims in public af- 
fairs; one, to see the King great, as he 
may be, by the hearts of his people, 
without which 1 know not how he can 
be great by the disposition of this king- 
dom ; the other, in case our factions must 
last, yet to see a reserve established for 
the constant maintaining a fleet of fifty 
men-of-war at sea, or in harbour, and 
the seamen in constant pay: which would 
be at least our safety for abroad, and 
make the Crown still considered in any 
foreign alliances, whether the King and 
his Parliament should agree or not in 
undertaking any great or national war. 
And such an establishment, I was in 
hopes the last Parliament in Westmins- 
ter might have agreed in with the 
King, by adding so much of a new fund 
to £30,000 a-year out of the present 
Customs ; but these have both failed, and 
I am content to have failed with them. 
And so I take my leave of all these airy 
visions which have so long tired my head 
about mending the world, and at the 
same time of all these shining toys or 
follies that employ the thoughts of busy 
men, and shall turn mine wholly to mend 
myself; and as far as consists with a pri- 
vate condition, still pursue that old and 
excellent counsel of Pythagoras, — that 
we are, with all the cares and endea- 
vours of our lives, to avoid diseases in 
the body, perturbations in the mind,* 
luxury in diet, factions in the house, 
and seditions in the state.’’ 


The most important event in a man’s life, generally speaking, whether 


for good or for ill, is his marriage; and as gentlemen who intend settling 
in the country, generally commence their rural plans, by placing a lady 
at the head of their lousehold, we must say a few werds on the subject 
of Temple’s courtship; especially as the person on whom his affections 
were fixed, was one of most unusual merit, and her correspondence forms 
the most lively and entertaining portion of Mr. Courtenay’s volumes. 
Temple was passing through the Isle of Wight, on his way to France, 
during the time of Charles's imprisonment. ‘There he met the son and 
daughter of Sir Peter Osborne of Chicksands in Bedfordshire, who 
were on their way to St. Maloes, to join their father, who was governor 
of Guernsey for the King. Temple accompanied them to France, but 
on their progress, an event happened which terminated in results more 
auspicious than might have been expected. ‘‘ ‘The spite,’ says Lady Gif- 
ford, “‘ young Osborne had to see the King imprisoned and treated by the 
governor, Colonel Hammond, so unlike what was due to him, prompted 
him to step back, after all the company were gone before him out of the 
inn, and write these words with a diamond on the window ;—‘* And Ha- 





* It has been said with some meaning, that if men would but rest in silence, they 
might always hear the ‘‘ music of the spheres.’ 
] 
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mon was hanged upon the gallows he had prepared for Mordecai.” The ad- 
venturous Cavalier had no sooner rejoined his companions, than he was 
seized and brought back to the governor ; his sister, however, took the 
offence on herself, and they were suffered to depart. Rising from midst 
this blaze of female loyalty, the tender form of Love appeared. Temple 
was so pleased with the wit and courage of Dorothy Osborne, especially 
as she was a young lady of much personal attraction, that he stayed some 
time with her in France, and engaged her affections. His father, how- 
ever, thought that this was travelling a little out of his way, and that the 
language of love was not the language* his son was sent abroad to at- 
tain ; so he commanded him to proceed, and Temple passed two years 
in France and other countries. When he came home, he lived two or 
three years’ about town, after the manner in which most young men live, 
and, thinking of Dorothy Osborne, wrote a true romance, ‘or the Dis- 
astrous Chances of Love and Fortune, set forth in divers tragical 
stories, as—The Labyrinth of Fortune—The Constant Desperado—The 
Brave Duellists—The Incautious Pair, &c.’ He also kept alive his affec- 
tion by writing, with a diamond pencil, the following quatrain on the 
windows of Moor Park, opposite a statue of Leda, 


‘* Tell me, Leda, which is best, 
Ne’er to move, or ne’er to rest ? 
Speak, that I may know thereby, 
Who is happier, you or I?” 


to which, as we understood from a gentleman of undoubted credit, who 
was accidentally passing at the time the question was asked, Leda an- 
swered— 


Mr. Temple, hear me tell; 

Both to move and rest, are well. 
Who is happier, you or I ? 

To that question I reply— 

If you ii stand here, and let me go, 
Very shortly you will know.t 


For seven long years the current of love was troubled and turned out 
of its course. ‘The accidents,” says Lady Gifford, “ for seven years of 
that amour, might make a history, and the letters that passed between 
them, a volume.” Sir John Temple discouraged the match, and the 
Osborne family were set against it, both as disadvantageous in point 
of fortune, and from a personal dislike of Temple. 


‘ From forth the fatal loins of these two foes, 
A paire of starre-crost lovers take their life. 


Mrs. Dorothy had a great many servants also, who aspired to the honour 
of her hand ; and Temple had rather a formidable rival in Henry Crom- 
well, the son of the Protector : 





* Colonel Miranda says that Sir W. Temple’s Spanish despatches are not cor- 
rect.’’—See Annual Register, 1792, p. 27, p. ii. 

+ On the strength of the answer which Sir W. Temple obtained, we put a question 
the other day to a statue in Hampton Court Gardens, and were equally favoured :— 


Q.—Prithee, Statue, tell me how, 
‘I can be as fair as thou ? 
A.—The means I speedily will name, 
I got whitewashed—do the same. 
Gent. Mac. Vor. Vil. 
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‘ A gentleman of noble parentage, 

Of fair demeanour, youthful, and nobly allied— 

Stuft, as they say, with honourable parts,’ &c. 
but Mrs. Dorothy was faithful as she was frank, and she quieted her lover's 
fears, by a promise that she would never marry any other man: though 
Mr. Freeman was ‘a pretty gentleman,’ and Sir Justinian Isham is 
called the Emperor : as for Mr. James Fish, who came a wooing with a 
load of charcoal as a present, he did not succeed in warming his fair one ; 
nor did a fourth fare better,—‘a modest, melancholy, reserved man, 
whose head was so taken up with kttle philosophical studies, that she 
admired how he found a room there.” We do not know that we ever 
saw so much love, united with so much reason and good sense, as in her 
letters. She was as prudent as she was kind: her head indeed was full of 
romances, but her heart was untainted by them ; she admired Astrea and 
Celia, and other heroines who reclined all the winter by the side of 
brooks, and under the cool umbrage of trees ; but she had no desire to imitate 
them; she held the world’s opinion in reverence, yet out of no selfishness, 
or vanity, or indulgence ; she weighed it at what it was worth, and knew 
the folly of disregarding it. Her letters are very entertaining. and should 
be printed separately for the use of all followers of Le Prince d'Amour. We 
asked Sylvanus Urban leave to insert them here ; but it would not do— 
he never relaxed from his usual imperturbable gravity, or desisted one 
moment from his important researches regarding the birth-day of Cuno- 
beline’s eldest daughter :—but only muttered,— 

‘ Hang her, young baggage, disobedient wench !’ 
—so if our readers, male or female, wish to pass a few hours in the history 
of a romantic, tender, and honourable courtship, we would refer them to 
Mr. Courtenay’s second volume : there they will find how this accomplished 
young lady calls her lovers ‘ whelps and beagles ;’ how she walks out to 
a common where a great many young wenches keep sheep and cows, and 
sit in the shade singing ballads: and how she compares their voices 
and beauty to some ancient shepherdesses that she read of, and finds a vast 
difference: how she recommends her lover to read the Cleopatra of 
Claparede, and the Illustrious Ibraham of Madame Scuderi; but adds, 
* What an ass am I, to think you will be idle enough in London to read 
romances!’ It is long since we have seen a modern lover's correspon- 
dence—not that we have not had opportunities of so doing, if we were not 
afraid of injuring our antiquarian style by such reading—but the following 
sentence we perinit to be inserted by avy inamorato, if he finds his matter 
running short: ‘‘ Since you are at leisure to consider the moon, you may 
have enough to read Cleopatra ; therefore I have sent you three tomes. 
There is a story of Artemise, that | will recommend to you; his dispo- 
sition I like extremely ; it has a great deal of gratitude and wit ; and if you 
meet with the Britomart, pray send me word how you like him.” —* I have 
sent you the rest of Cleopatra. You will meet with a story in these parts 
that pleased me more than any I ever read in my life; tis of one Delia: 
pray give me your opinion of her and her Prince.” Her lover soon after 
hears from her on the subject of Parthenissa ; which she thinks handsome 
language ; but having nothing new and surprenant in the stories. She 
criticises the noble author's style as well as story, and professes her dislike 
of ambition, ignore, concern (we wonder what she would have said to 
talented), and she confesses that Mad. Scuderi’s Artamenes, or the Grand 
Jyrus, has spoiled her for other romances ; as for Almanzor, she cried an 
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hour together for him, and was so angry with Alcediana, that for her life 
she could never love her after. She writes to know about the new London 
phrases, “ wellness and unwellness,” and asks why to some extreme, is better 
than to some extremity. But we must part from the bowers of fiction ; we 
must bid farewell to Doralezi and Alcadate and Panthée ; we must leave 
Telesile and poor Amestris ; we must quit Amant absent, l’Amant ja- 
loux, and l’Amant non aimé ; but, lest our readers should suppose Mrs. 
Dorothy’s brain was made of peacock's feathers and sarcenet, we must 
indulge them with the following communication, which might have been 
acknowledged without alteration by Congreve or Cibber, in the mouth of 


one of their heroines : 


‘¢ There are a great many ingredients 
must go to the making one happy in a 
husband. My cousin Fr. says, our hu- 
mour must agree, and to do that, he must 
have that kind of breeding that I have 


had, and used that kind of company ; 


that is, he must not be so much a coun- 
try gentleman as to understand nothing 
but hawks and dogs,* and be fonder of 
either than of his wife; nor of the next 
sort of men, whose time reaches no fur- 
ther than to be justice of the peace, and 
once in his life high sheriff, who reads 
no book but statutes, and studies nothing 
but how to make a speech interlarded 
with Latin, that mayamaze his disagreeing 
poor neighbours, and fright them rather 
than persuade them into quietness. He 
must not be a thing that began the world 
in a free-school, was sent from thence to 
the University, and is at his farthest, 
when he reaches the Inns of Court; has 
no acquaintance but those of his forms 
in those places; speaks the French he 


nothing but the stories he has heard of 
the revels that were kept there before his 
time. He must not be a town gallant 
neither, that lives in a tavern and an or- 
dinary, that cannot imagine how one hour 
should be spent without company, unless 
it be in sleeping; that makes court to 
all the women he sees, thinks they be- 
lieve him and laughs, and is laughed 
at equally. Not a travelled Mounsier, 
whose head is feathered inside and out- 
side, that can talk of nothing but dances 
and duels, and has courage enough to 
wear slashes, when every body else dies 
with cold to see him. He must not be 
a fool of any sort, nor peevish, nor ill-na- 
tured, nor proud, nor courteous; and to 
all this must be added that he must love 
me, and I him, as much as we are capa- 
ble of loving. Without all this, his for- 
tune being ever so great, would not sa- 
tisfy me; and with it, a very moderate 
one would keep me from ever repenting 
my disposal.’’ 


has picked out of old laws, and admires 


But lest our fair readers, if such we have, should think this strain a little 
too philosophical for an amoureuse, we can tell them, that such pretty little 
sentences as the following, occasionally are seen sparkling and glittering 
amid the severer strain in which they are set: “ Dear! shall we ever be 
so happy, think you !—Ah! I dare not hope it.—’Tis not want of love 
gives me those fears, as in earnest—I think, nay, I am sure, I love you 
more than ever.” 

Having now completed our portrait of Mrs. Dorothy, who made as 
good a wife as her sense and affection as a mistress promised ; and, when 
Lady Temple, was in kigh favour with Queen Mary, who had sense enough 
to delight in her letters as to share her friendship; we must turn to the 
literary character of her husband. 

The first work that comes under our notice are his Memoirs. Temple’s 
concern in public affairs extended from 1661 to 1680. These Memoirs, 
as Mr. Courtenay justly observes, are valuable, as explaining the impressions 
that Temple had, not long after the several events, of transactions in which 
he had a share, or which passed under his observation : and any historian 





* Mrs. Dorothy showed her masculine understanding in preferring large mastifis— 
the larger the better,—and Irish greyhounds, before all the most exact little dogs 
that ever lady played withal. 
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of his time would write imperfectly, who should not carefully examine the 
Memoirs, and still more the letters of Sir W. Temple ; but he will not 
obtain much of secret history, or much elucidation of the motives of 
statesmen.* The knowledge which Temple’s contemporary ministers had 
of his openness did not induce them to be open with him; nor did their 
ovinion of his honesty cause them to confide acts or motives to him, which 
tuey knew he could not approve. 

Temple's work is very valuable, but has not all the value which he 
attaches to it. Dalrymple observes: “ A very superficial critic in history 
may see from both parts of Sir W. Temple's Memoirs,} that he was not 
let into any of the secrets of his master: in the course of the Dutch 
negociation, Lord Arlington, Sir Gabriel Sylvius, and De Cros, were sent 
over at different times with powers concealed from him.” 

These Memoirs extended from the year 1665 to the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle ; but the first part of them was designedly burnt by the author. 
Swift ascribes their destruction to the change of policy in Lord Arlington, 
and to Temple’s consequent estrangement. Mr. Courtenay does not appear 
satisfied with this reason, but assigns no other. We confess that we think 
it not unsatisfactory ; for if Arlington was the hero of the former part of 
the history, and certainly he was Temple’s first patron and friend, how 
could he be carried with untarnished honour through the inglorious policy 
of the latter? These Memoirs are written as became a statesman like 
Temple, in sincerity ; and he withheld, as would appear, no information 
which he could usefully impart. The style is plain, agreeable, and good ; 
there are a few passages in them of more striking interest—as the death 
of Madame the sister of Charles, and of De Witt; the comparison of 
Turenne and Condé; the character of the Duke of Loraine, and of Charles 
the Second ; his conversation with the Prince of Orange on the choice of 
his wife, and the account of his friend Hoeft, the accomplished bur- 
gomaster of Amsterdam. The other volume, on the United Provinces, is 
a werk that also much pleased us for its practical knowledge, its sound 
and sensible reasoning, its agreeable reflections, and its pleasing style. 
His Treatise on Gardening, though its historical chronicle extends from 
the King of Assyria to the importer of the last variety of the peach, 
only shows how little that delightful art at that time was understood— 
at least beyond the well-trained halls of the Jardin ¢ Potager. 

Sir W. Temple mentions Moor Park, in Hertfordshire, in terms of the 
highest praise, which was repeated half a century after by Mr. Walpole, 
when we believe Brown had been called to arrange and improve its na- 
tural beauties. What it may have been we cannot say, but it is situated 
én an inferior country, and possesses, at this time, nothing worthy of 

‘.»-tion; but the first specimens of a truly fine taste which we had, 
in ‘.e disposition of ground and the variety of scenery, were those dis- 








* Luden, Professor of History at Jena, is an idolator of Sir W. Temple, of whom 
he has written a Life. ‘If I know anything (said he one day in his lecture) of the 
spirit of his day, or if I have been learned to judge of political institutions and political 
conduct, it is to SirW. Temple that I owe all.’—See Russell’s Tour in Germany, 1. 211. 

t Vide du Gronville’s Memoirs, vol. 1. p. 40. 

} There is an observation of Temple’s, on a trifling matter, which we should have 
thought him too well-informed to make. He says “ What Virgil’s ‘Vescum Papaver’ 
was, I cannot guess, since poppies with us are of no use in eating.’ Did he not know 
that poppies were used by the ancients, and even in Italy in modern times, to sprinkle 
over cakes, like carraways, almonds, &c. : thus Petronius, ‘ sesamo et papavere sparsa.’ 
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played so successfully by Mr. Southcote at Woburn Farm, in Surrey, 
and on a Jarger scale by the Honourable Mr. Hamilton at Cobham. Some 
of the scenes at Payne's Hill were formed from landscapes of G. Poussin. 
Wheatley and Gilpin wrote with fine taste and knowledge on the subject. 
The poet Gray, as Sir James Macintosh has observed, was the first per- 
haps who entered on the picturesque in landscape, and drew attention to 
its principles: other writers of later times, and eminent Sir Uve- 
dale Price, have come to the subject with enlarged views and greater 
experience. Theory has recognised the justice and taste of what, pre- 
viously, Mr. Hamilton had put into practice ; and the word picturesque 
at once showed the permanent alliance formed between the sister arts. 
Of Pope’s Garden, nothing now remains but the site; but Mr. Walpole 
says, that three sweet little lawns opening into each other, proved the 
taste of the designer. We rather believe, that to our favourite poet we 
are entitled for the earliest specimen of the picturesque pleasure-ground : 
near to him, his friend, the Duke of Argyle, was planting. The mo- 
dern taste has been more distinctly shown in a choice of ground pos- 
sessing natural beauties of a higher order; and perhaps all that a judi- 
cious and elegant arrangement can effect, has been produced in the 
gardens at Bromley, at St. Anne’s Hill, and at Redleaf.* With regard 
to the passage on which Mr. Courtenay comments, and in which Temple 
mentions Spenser, Ariosto, and Tasso, “as the only moderns who have 
made any achievements in heroic poetry,” omitting the not less illus- 
trious name of Milton ; we have always considered that the undoubted 
sale of numerous copies of the Paradise Lost, might consist with the par- 
tial neglect of it; inasmuch as its earliest admirers, we think, would be 
found among those who partook of Milton’s political aud religious princi- 
ples: his Poem was read at Geneva and Zurich, and it was in such demand ° 
abroad, while neglected at home; that a German Translation in verse 
was published a few years after the original appeared, and which we for- 
tunately possess: this showed that Europe was not deaf to those im- 
mortal strains which were echoed as soon as heard, from her most se- 
questered and solitary abodes. We consider that the Presbyterian 
scholars and divines, who left England at the Restoration for the Hel- 
vetian Hills, or the valleys. of Moravia, carried this noble monument of 
their country’s genius with them, and spread its fame “ over land and 
sea.’ 

Of the famous controversy on the Epistles of Phalaris, Mr. Courtenay 
has given a particular account, as he was called on by Temple’s name being 
mixed up in its commencement ; Temple, to speak the truth, of Greek 
literature knew nothing: his was not an age of scholarship; though it 
abounded in men of genius and of wit. A scholar, like Bentley, had no one 
who could judge his merits ; while the Poet and the Satirist ridiculed an 
erudition they could not estimate. In his own language,— 


‘« Instead of learn’d, he’s called pedant, 
Dunces advanc’d, he’s left behind.’’ 











* Dropmore, Clifden, and the sweet views of Danesfield, must not be forgotten. 
Over Paine’s Hill, the planter and painter must breathe congenial sighs; its dryads 
have been scared from their shady retreat, and literally, to use the poet’s words with 
slight alteration :— 

And’ Cobham, once proud Hamilton’s delight, 
Slides to a Scrivener, or a city knight. 
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When Garth wrote his well-known couplet,— 


‘* As diamonds take a lustre from their foil, 
And ’tis a Bentley that was once a Boyle,”’ 
— he knew nothing of the real merits of either party ; but there was one 
scholar in their club of wits, who could have set them right ;—that was 
Arbuthnot. 

Bentley's treatise is a werk of immense learning, most luminously 
arranged,* and most happily and convincingly applied ; it is still without 
an equal in the whole range of classical literature: nor can it be read 
without the highest admiration of his powers, and the most perfect con- 
tempt of the petty detractors from his fame. As for the subject of the 
dispute, we confess that we wonder how any scholar could have read the 
epistles without detecting their spuriousness ; they have, to our taste, all the 
laboured exactness and littleness of the sophist in them. As for the fables 
’ of Asop, they have been gradually formed from short metrical stories, like 
those of Babrias, written perhaps in the age of Socrates, or before ; and very 
little of their original beauty remains in the present prosaic paraphrases. 

Temple's History of England is such as might have been expected from 
one who had not devoted his time to antiquarian pursuits, and who had 
neither leisure nor perhaps inclination for the dry and toilsome studies 
which can alone lay a firm basis for the historical records of our early con- 
stitution under the Saxon monarchs; but when Mr. Courtenay calls Mil- 
ton’s introduction more learned, we must call it, on our part, far less judi- 
cious, and we must refer him to some observations on that subject in a late 
article on Milton,t As a specimen of Temple's style and manner of 
writing, we will here make an extract from another of his treatises, on the 
character of our country and the inhabitants. 


‘* T think none will dispute the native 
courage of our men and the beauty of our 
women, which may be elsewhere as great 
in particular, but nowhere so general. 
They may be (what is said of diseases) as 
acute in other places, but with us they are 
epidemical. For my own part, who have 
conversed much with men of other nations, 
and such as have been both in great em- 
ployments and esteem, I can say very 
impartially, that I have not observed 
among any, somuch true genius as among 
the English: nowhere more sharpness of 
wit, more pleasantness of humour, more 
range of fancy, more penetration of 
thought, or depth of reflection among the 
better sort; nowhere more goodness of 
nature and of meaning, nor more plain- 
ness of sense and of life, among the com- 
mon sort of country people; nor more 
blunt courage and honesty among our 
seamen. 


‘“ But with all this, our country must 
be confessed to be, what a great foreign 
physician called it, the Regions of Spleen ; 
which may arise a good deal from the great 
uncertainty and many sudden changes of 
our weather in all seasons of the year. 
And how much these affect the heads and 
hearts, especially of the finest tempers, is 
hard to be believed by men whose thoughts 
are not inured to such speculations. This 
makes us unequal in our humours, in- 
constant in our passions, uncertain in our 
ends, and even in our desires. Besides 
our different opinions in religion, and the 
factions they have raised or animated for 
fifty years past, have had an ill effect upon 
our manners and customs, inducing more 
avarice, ambition, disguise, with the usual 
consequences of them, than were before 
in our constitution.’ 





* For the first time, this noble treasure of learning and argument has found an 


editor worthy of it. The Rev. Mr. Dyce has, by this work, not only justified the 
high fame he has long acquired as a scholar and a critic, but has done tardy justice 
to the merits of Bentley. To this accomplished person—‘ whom every Muse and every 
Grace adorns’—we are to look for a complete edition of Bentley’s works, which has 
been commenced entirely at his own risk by a bookseller of high reputation for inte- 
grity and intelligence. It will form a lasting monument to Beutley’s fame. 

+ Gent. Mag. Nov. 1836, p. 465. 
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In bidding farewell to Mr. Courtenay’s Life of this accomplished* and 
once eminent person, we must say that we think it is executed with the 
knowledge that was required ; with a temperate, impartial, and manly judg- 
ment ; and with a diligence that has discovered and employed all the 
materials which could be of use to the subject. ‘That his work will not 
be popular, we think far fom its dispraise: the writer of the present day 
who would bequeath a valuable legacy to posterity, must forget the reading 
public of the present. His style is unaffected and simple, and his reflec- 
tions generally just. He is more conversant with politics than with liter- 
ature, and seems to have no pretensions to ancient learning. But there is 
a rectitude of judgment, and a sobriety of feeling, which are of far more 
value in our eyes than any other qualities, and which are conspicuously 
seen in the very fair summary he has drawn of Temple's character.t To 
us, we confess, the pleasure we derive from his writings is for the most part 
confined to certain passages which are sprinkled about them, and which 
please us by a kind of quaint simplicity, and a nice and careful elegance 
of thought and expression. He has borrowed from the old English writers 
of the age preceding him, just sufficient of their language to give a relief 
and foreign charm to his own ; while he has much refined on their encum- 
bered and ponderous construction of sentences. His writings assuredly 
have something of an old-fashionedness about them, but this arises much 
more from the manner of writing, than from the style and expression. He 
is apt to dwell, as the old writers did, much on commonplaces, and expands 
truths into long moral reflections, and illustrates them by historical appli- 
cations. He had somewhat in temper of what the Spaniards call the medan- 
cholido, a vapoury and splenetic habit of mind, which he compares to the 
climate in which he lived. Although the greater portion of his life was 
passed in official duties, and in employments during which the honour and 
interest of the nation was in his hands ; yet we much question whether he 
would ever have left the shade of private life, and undergone the drudgery 
of business, had he not thought that his fortune, originally slender, and 
never more than would satisfy the most moderate wishes, required 
some advancement. Whether in London or at Brussels, his heart and 
his happiness seem always to be in the gardens of Sheen. See his 
Letter from Brussels, Ang. 1666:— ‘I assure your Lordship, in the 
midst of a town, and employment entertaining enough, anda life not 

uneasy, my imaginations were very often over the pleasures of the air, and 
of the earth and the water, but much more of the conversation at Sheen, 
and make me believe, that if my life wears not out too soon, I may end it 


































* We use the word accomplished, as applying to the higher qualities of the mind. 
In the politer manners Temple does not seem in advance of the beastly age in which 
he lived. He speaks, in his Memoirs, of his spitting, while at dinner, about the room of 
the Burgomaster, and his astonishment at seeing the maid watching him witha napkin ! 

tT ‘ Yet oft before his infant eyes would run, 

Such forms as glittered in the Muse’s ray, 

With orient hues unborrowed of the sun,’ &c. 
Is not the germ of this beautiful image in the following passage :—‘‘ There must be 
a sprightly imagination or fancy ranging over infinite ground, piercing into every 
corner, and by the light of that true poetical fire, discovering a thousand little bodies 
or images in the mind, and similitudes among them, unseen to common eyes, and 
which could not be discovered without the rays of that sun.”—Temple of Poetry.—In 
the heads on Conversation, we see the original of an epigram of Pope’s— 

‘ I am his Highness’s dog at Kew, 
Pray tell me, Sir, whose dog are you ?’ 

‘ Mr. Grantam’s fool’s reply to a great man who asked whose fool he was.—‘ Iam 
Mr. Grantam’s fool, pray whose fool are you :’ 
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in a corner there.” And again,—‘ The best of it is, my heart is set so 
much on my little corner at Sheen, that while | keep that, no other dis- 
appointment will ever be very sensible to me, and because my wife tells 
me she is so bold as to enter into talk of énlarging our dominions there. 
I am contriving here this summer, how a succession of cherries may be 
continued from May till Michaelmas, and how the riches of Sheen vines may 
be improved by half a dozen sorts which are not yet known there, and which 
I think much beyond any that are. I should be very glad to raise and 
plant them next season.” His religion might not be strong and active 
enough for Burnet, who called him an Atheist and Epicurean ; but the 
truth was not so: there was an indifference and philosophical calmness in 
the constitution of Temple's mind ; an indolent easiness of temper and 
feeling. He did not consider the object of men’s wishes worth the trouble 
with which they are commonly pursued.* Life, with him, was too short 
and too checquered by fortune, to induce him to lay out costly and elabo- 
rate plans for its enjoyment, and its bases were too narrow to erect on it 
the huge piles of ambition, and glory, and wealth, which the more sanguine 
and less scrupulous are constantly raising. He preferred les douceurs 
d'une vie oisive et privie. He had a good deal of the Pococurante cha- 
racter—a recluse, meditative mind, with a slight vein of harmless and 
amusing vanity running through it. His early occupations in the world 
threw him with greater zest into the retirements and natural amusements 
in which he passed his age ; and he had a relish for those arts which are 
supposed not only to adorn, and amuse, but to soften and improve our 
mental habits. He loved painting, and music, and statuary, and gar- 
dening, and building. His taste soared somewhat beyond that of his age ; 
yet we cannot much commend the choice of his last and favourite 
residence—Health, ease, and fine weather were the constituents of his 
happiness: he wrote ‘ Le seul homme que j’envie dans le monde, c’est 
Milord Falconbridge, que son ambassade va conduire daus un si beau 
climat, ou il va gouter tous les charmes attaches aux delicates et spiritu- 
elles conversations d’Italie. [1 trouvera les jours et les esprits égale- 
ment purs et brillans.” Again, he says —‘ Je me sens beaucoup plus 
propre a pratiquer l'art d'un bon Jardinier, que celui d'un habile ministre.’ 
As a politician he was candid, honourable, and independent. As a private 
man, he was charitable to an unusual extent, moderate in his wishes, and 
temperate in his habits of life, and holding the possession of wealth beyond 
its necessary uses in utter neglect, and not worth the trouble of acquiring. 
Seen in the domestic relations of life he was all that could be desired—a 
warm and constant friend; as a son, dutiful; a most affectionate and 
grateful husband ; and as a father, the tears that he shed over the early 
grave of that lovely flower, the last and dearest which he lost, came from 
the fountain of the most pure parental tenderness and love. We believe 
it will not be necessary to speak of him as a poet; but he has had the 
honour of having a few of his verses translated by Goldsmith, without 
acknowledgment, and with only a slight alteration, into one of his cele- 
brated poems.t 





* See the Preface to Observations on the United Provinces, for an interesting 
account of Temple, of his mental habits, and method of life. If wisdom consists in 
adapting the wishes of the mind to the weakness of the body, and the nature of our 
enjoyments to the uncertainty of our life, Temple was a wise man. See also the 
Dedication of his Memoirs to his son. 

t In Nichols’s ‘* Select Poems,” vol. ii. there are fifty pages of Sir W. Temple’s 
Poems, printed from the scarce little volume which belonged to Lady Gifford. 
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ON THE POPULAR CYCLE OF THE ROBIN HOOD BALLADS. 


Thése de Litterature sur les Vicissitudes 
et les Transformations du Cycle po- 
pulaire de Robin Hood. Paris, 1832. 

Robin Hood ; a collection of all the an- 
cient Poems, Songs, and Ballads now 
extant relative to that celebrated Eng- 
lish Outlaw. By Joseph Ritson, Esq. 
Second Edition. London, 1832. 
THE period which we are accus- 

tomed to call the middle ages, has left 

us, in its literature, many interesting, 
but at the same time extremely dark 
and intricate problems. In the semi- 
heroic period of the history of most 
peoples, the national poetry appears 
in the form of cycles, each having for 
its subject some grand national story, 
some tradition of times a little more 
ancient, which has become a matter 
of national exultation or of national 
sorrow. Greece had several such 
cycles. Among our Anglo-Saxon fore- 
fathers there was a great cycle parallel 
apparently to that to which belongs 
the High German Nibelungen Not, of 
which there has fortunately been pre- 
served the fine poem of the Adventures 
of Beowulf the Great, and of which 
fragments of other poems are found in 


the Exeter book, and in some stray 


leaves of other manuscripts. This 
cycle was succeeded, after the Nor- 
mans came in, by that of Arthur and 
his Knights, by the many romances 
which are supposed to be of Armori- 
can origin, and by the cycle of Char- 
lemagne and his peers. Of the his- 
tory of the Anglo-Saxon cycle we know 
nothing ; and that of those which fol- 
lowed it, is not much less obscure. 
When the Norman cycles became 
popular in England, the heroes of the 
Anglo-Saxon poetry were forgotten, 
except perhaps in some few instances 
where the shadow of the older litera- 
ture became degraded into the form of 
ballads, which might be sung by the 
peasant at his ale or at his labour. 
We need not be surprised, therefore, 
if we find ballad cycles existing con- 
temporary with and independent of 
the cycles of the romances. In fact, 
we do find such cycles, and, as might 
have been supposed, the character of 
the persons in the older form, if there 
existed any older form, is entirely 
moulded down to suit that of the 
people amongst whom these ballads 
Gent. Mas. Vot. VII. 


were popular. The most extraordi- 
nary ballad cycle—indeed, the only one 
which has preserved its popularity up 
to our own times, and of which we 
have large remains—is that of Robin 
Hood. 

The only attempt which has been 
made to investigate the history of the 
popular cycle of Robin Hood, and to 
trace its vicissitudes and transforma- 
tions, is contained in the tract which 
heads our present paper, written, cu- 
riously enough, as a thesis preparatory 
to taking the degree of Doctor in the 
Academy of Paris, its author being, 
we believe, a Scotchman. In fact, it 
is one specimen of the new state of 
things in France, which has rejected 
the old fashion of writing probatory 
essays on the characters of Themis- 
tocles and Cicero, and such folks, for 
the introduction of more modern sub- 
jects and more modern notions. Mr. 
Barry has treated his subject with 
cleverness and ingenuity; but unfortu- 
nately he wanted materials, and was 
thus deficient in a knowledge of that 
on which he wrote. He does not ap- 
pear to have read any of the older 
ballads than that of Robin Hood and 
the Potter, nor that printed in the last 
edition of Ritson’s Robin Hood, under 
the title of Robin Hood and the Monk, 
nor even that most important poem the 
‘ Lytell Geste.’ He was, moreover, 
unacquainted with the manuscripts, 
and knew but little of the history and 
philology of our language and our 
poetry. We need not give a stronger 
proof of this than his derivation of 
yeoman from yew-man, i. e. archer (p. 
11). His theory is, that the hero of 
the cycle, Robin Hood, was one of 
the Saxons who became outlaws in 
opposing the intrusion and rapacity of 
the Normans—that the ballads were 
originally written in alliterative verse 
at the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury—and that in their transformed 
shape they still picture to us the feel- 
ings of the Saxon peasantry towards 
their Norman governors. Before, how- 
ever, considering this hypothesis as 
to the hero, and as to the origin of the 
cycle, we will describe and arrange 
what appear to be the remains of the 
cycle in its earlier form. 

lt was necessary to the character of 

D 
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the hero of a popular cycle in Eng- 
land, during some centuries after the 
Conquest, that he should be signalized 
by his depredations upon the king’s 
deer. The sheriff and his officers, who 
enforced the severe forest-laws of the 
Norman kings, were the oppressors 
against whom the heroes of the popu- 
lar romance must make war, and in 
deceiving whom they must show their 
craftiness and activity. It is curious, 
however, that this hostile feeling is 
always directed against the persons, 
and not against the authority with 
which they were armed. In the bal- 
_ lads; the peasantry of England ap- 
pears always loyal; and one of their 
most popular cycles was that in which 
the monarch is represented as being 
benighted or misled in some one of 
his forests, and as meeting there with 
some of the destroyers of his deer, 
who by their loyalty and joviality ob- 
tain his forgiveness and favour. 

One cf the earliest poems on the 
subject to which we allude, is that of 
King Edward and the Shepherd, pre- 
served in the same manuscript of the 
Public Library of the university of 
Cambridge, which contains the oldest 
ballad of Robin Hood. Edward had 
ridden out into Windsor Forest, as it 
would seem, attended only by his 
groom, and in the course of his wan- 
derings met with a shepherd, on whose 
want of courtesy the poet has been 
pleased to pass a joke. 


‘« With a shepherde con he mete, 

And gret (greeted) hym with wordis swete, 
Without any delay ; 

The shepherde lovyd his hatte so well, 

He dil hit of nevre a dele (not a 6it), 
But seid, ‘ Sir, gudday !’’’ (good day ’) 


In reply to the king’s inquiries, the 
shepherd stated that he was born in 
Windsor, but that he had been com- 
pelled to desert his home by the op- 
pressive conduct of the king’s pur- 
veyors, who not only robbed him of 
his cattle, leaving him only a knotch- 
ed stick as an acknowledgment, but 
had violated his daughter, and driven 
his wife, who was old and hoary, out 
of doors. His name, he said, was 
Adam the shepherd. The king called 
himself Jolly Robin, and said that he 
was the son of a Welsh knight, that 
his mother’s name was dame Isabel, 
and that he had a young son who was 


much loved by the queen, and he pro- 
mised that by his influence he would 
procure justice to be done to the shep- 
herd, whom he invited to visit him at 
the court the following day. After 
some conversation, the shepherd pro- 
posed that his new acquaintance, Jolly 
Robin, should go home and dine with. 
him, an offer which was immediately 
accepted ; and on the way Adam 
boasted much of his skill in the use 
not of the bow but of the sling. Pre- 
sently they saw some rabbits (co- 
nyngs), and the king proposed that 
the shepherd should make good his 
vaunt by killing one of them. The 
shepherd, however, dissembted. 
‘¢ Hit is alle the kynges waren, 
Ther is nouther kny3t ne sqwayre (squire), 

That dar do sich a dede, 
Any conyng here to sla 
And with the trespas away to ga, 

But his side shulde blede. 
The warner is hardy and fell, 
Sertanly, as I the tell, 

He will take no mede. 
Whoso dose here sich maistrye, 
Be thu wel sicer (sure) he shall abye (pay 

retribution), 
And unto preson lede.”’ 


The king continued to urge his pro- 
posal, and was further admonished by 
his companion. 

‘¢ The herd bade, ‘ let sech wordis be, 
Sum man my3t here the, 
The were better be still. 
Wode has erys (ears), felde has sigt : 
Were the forster here now right, 
They (thy) wordis shuld like the ille 
(please thee ill), 
He has with hym 3ong men thre, 
Thei be archers of this contre, 

The kyng to serve at wille, 

To kepe the dere both day and ny3t; 
And for theire luf (living, leofan, A.S.) a 
loge is di3zt, 

Full hye upon an hill.’ ’’ 

The two friends went to dinner, 
and, after having taught Jolly Robin 
his drinking words passilodion and be- 
rafrynde, the ale made the shepherd’s 
heart more open, and, enjoyning se- 
crecy to his guest, he brought forth 
pasties of rabbit and venison, with 
abundance of excellent wine. 

‘¢ ¢ Sir,’ he seid, ‘ asay of this : 
Thei were 3isterday qwyk, I wysse, 

Certan, withouten lye, 

Hider thei come be mone-li3t. 
Eete therof weil a pli3t ; 
And schewe no curtasye.’’’ 
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Afterwards, he explained to the king 
how he had two slings, with the larger 
of which he slew deer, and with the 
smaller rabbits; and how, under cover 
of night, he conveyed them home, and 
he showed him his secret cellar, which 
was well filled with venison and other 
dainties. On his return home, the 
king was accompanied through the 
forest by his new acquaintance, who 
killed a rabbit with his smaller sling, 
boasting much of the superiority of 
his weapon over the bow, 

‘« ¢ Sir,’ he seid, ‘ for soth I trowe 
This is behette any bowe, 
For alle the fedurt schafte.’ ’’ 


and promised to visit Jolly Robin at 
the Court. There, after his arrival 
next day, the joke was carried on for 
some time, until the shepherd, to his 
no small terror, discovered the quality 
of the confidant to whom he had 
shown his venison. Here the poem 
in the manuscript ends abruptly, but 
we can scarcely doubt that the king 
ordered reparation to be made to him 
for the oppressions he had suffered, 
and perhaps, that he made him one of 
the keepers of his forests. 

Another early ballad on the same 
subject, but still more imperfect, was 
printed in the British Bibliographer 
(vol. iv.), under the title of ‘‘ The 
Kyng and the Hermyt.” The hermit 
seems to be the FriarTuck, and perhaps 
the Curtal Friar of the Robin Hood 
ballads. The scene is here laid in the 
forest of Sherwood. 

‘* It be-felle be god Edward’s days, 
For soth so the romans seys, 

Harkyng (hearken), I will you telle, 

The kyng to Scherwod gan wend, 
On hys pleyng for to lend, 
* * * * 
For to solas hym that stond (while) 
The grete herte for to hunte 
In frythys and in felle.’’ 


Allured by the hope of finding a 
large herd of deer, which had been 
seen by an old forester, the king wan- 
dered from his company, lost his way 
in the forest, and at last took shelter 
in the hut of a hermit. The latter at 
first received his guest reluctantly, but 
the king gradually gained his confi- 
dence, and venison and wine were 
brought forth in abundance, the drink- 
ing words being fusty baudyas and 
stryke pantnere. The king, who in 
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this adventure assumed the name of 
Jack Fletcher, and represented himself 
as a poor courtier, invited the hermit 
to court, and the latter, before part- 
ing, showed him his bows and arrows, 
and his secret stores, of the first of 
which, by his name, he naturally sup- 
posed him to have some knowledge. 


‘** Into a chambyr he hym lede; 
The kyng sauwe aboute the hermytes bed 

Brod arowys hynge. 

The frere gaff him a bow in hond : 
‘ Jake,’ he seyd, ‘ draw up the bond ;’ 

He myght oneth styre (hardly stir) the 

streng. 
‘ Sir,’ he seyd, ‘ so have I blys, 
There is no archer that may schot in this, 

That is with my lord the kyng.’ 

** An arow of an elle long 
In hys bow he it throng, 

And to the hede he gan it hale. 
‘ Ther is no dere in this foreste, 
And it wolde one hym feste, 

Bot it schuld spyll his skale. 

Jake, sith thou can of flecher crafte, 
Thou may me ese with a schafte.’ 

Than seyd Jake, ‘ I schall.’”’ 

The fragment ends with the depar- 
ture of the king, but there can be no 
doubt of the poem having ended pros- 
perously for the hermit. 

The second line which we have 
quoted from this latter poem, would 
almost lead us to imagine that there 
had been a French original, did not 
the subject seem strongly to contradict 
such a supposition. And, indeed, at 
the time when this ballad was written, 
the expression, ‘‘ as the romans says,” 
seems to have become a mere hack- 
neyed phrase, used without any mean- 
ing. The spirit of the Normanro- 
mans was not that of introducing the 
peasant and the deer-stealer in a fa- 
vourable point of view, or of bringing 
them to prosperity or royal favour. 
This cycle was the groundwork of 
many ballads in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, of which one is the 
well-known ballad of ‘‘ the King and 
the Miller of Mansfield,”’ in his intro- 
ductory observations on which Percy 
has pointed out several others of the 
same class.* The earliest story of the 
kind is perhaps the legend of king 
Alfred’s residence with the neat-herd; 
the latest, one which has been told, 





* They have furnished our great ro- 
mance writer with the hint of a beautiful 
scene in Ivanhoe. 
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we think, ds having occurred in the 
reign of Queen Anne. Prince George, 
of Denmark, having landed unexpect- 
edly at Bristol, and not having been 
recognised by the merchants who were 
at the time on the pier where he was 
walking, was accosted by a poor ar- 
tizan, who asked him if he were not 
the queen’s husband, expressed his 
regret that so little respect had been 
shown to him, and invited him to 
partake of his own humble fare. The 
prince dined with the artizan, who 
was afterwards, with his wife, invited 
to court by the queen, and himself 
knighted and his wife presented, if we 
remember right, with a watch. 

We proceed to the kindred cycle 
which celebrated the deeds of the open 
outlaw, personified in the character of 
Robin Hood. Thatthe Robin Hood bal- 
lads were popular before the middle of 
the fourteenth century, we have direct 
testimony. Fordun, whowrotetowards 
1350, or rather, perhaps, Bowyer, who 
interpolated Fordun’s history in the 
fifteenth century, observes, ‘‘ Hoc in 
tempore (i. e. Hen. ITI.) de exhereda- 
tis surrexit et caput erexit ille famo- 
sissimus sicarius Robertus Hode et 
Littell Johanne, cum eorum complici- 
bus, de quibus stolidum vulgus hian- 
ter in comeediis et tragoediis prurien- 
tur festum faciunt, et super czteras 
romancias, mimos, et bardanos canti- 
tare dilectantur.” (Ed. Hearne, p. 
774.) And in that remarkable and 
valuable poem, the Vision of Piers 
Plowman, which was written in the 
reign of Edward the Third, Sloth is 
introduced asconfessing, amongst other 
things, 

‘* But I kan rymes of Robyn hood 
And Randolf erl of Chestre, 

Ac neither of oure lord ne of oure lady 
The beste that ever was maked.”’ 


These passages, particularly that of 
Fordun, describe a cycle of poetry 
essentially popular, which originated 
with the people and rested with the 
people, but of which, as it then existed, 
it has been supposed that we have no 
remaining specimen. 

We are now satisfied, however, that 
we have a Robin Hood ballad of the 
earlier part of the fourteenth century, 
one of those which were sung by the 
contemporaries of Fordun and the au- 
thor of Piers Plowman’s visions. It 
is contained in a manuscript preserved 


in the Public Library of the University 
of Cambridge (Ff. 5. 48); has been 
incorrectly printed in Jamieson’s Bal- 
lads ; still more so in that most mise- 
rable production the ‘ Ancient Metri- 
cal Tales,’ edited by Mr. Hartshorne; 
and again, though not altogether ac- 
curately, in the last edition of Ritson’s 
Robin Hood, as may be seen by com- 
paring the few lines we shali presently 
quote from it. It is the same manu- 
script which was once in the posses- 
sion of Withers the poet, who lent it 
to Bedwell, and the latter printed from 
it that singular ballad the Tournament 
of Tottenham. Internal evidence has 
led us to the conviction that, although 
it is a paper manuscript, it was written 
as early as the reign of Edward the 
Second, and the language and writing 
do not contradict such a supposition. 
It must be premised that it was not 
written by an ignorant scribe. On 
the contrary, there are strong reasons 
for believing that the writer was him- 
self a poet, and that he was the author 
of some of the pieces which it contains, 
where, in a stanza of four lines; the 
fourth line has been sometimes ex- 
changed for another, expressing the 
same thing better or more poetically, 
and the last word, or two last words, 
of the second line altered to rhyme 
with it. 

(I.) One article of this manuscript, 
near the middle of the volume, is a 
brief poetical chronicle of the kings of 
England. It is brought down to the 
time of Edward the Second, in whose 
reign it ends thus— 

“ After him (i. e. Ed. I.) regned Edwarde 
his sone, 

And hase his londe alle and some, 

Make we us glaad and blithe, lordingus, 

For thus endyn these kingus. 

Jhesu Crist and saint Lenard 

Save this king Edward, 

And gif hym grace his londe to 3eme, 

That Jhesu Crist, be to queme, 

Thrug his hestis ten: 

Syng we now alle, Amen.’’—Ezplicit. 


We can easily imagine that in many 
instances a poem like this, written at 
one period, may have been copied ver- 
batim at a later period without conti- 
nuation; but, from the general style of 
the present manuscript, and from the 
consideration that this poem as well 
as many others in the same volume 
were evidently intended for recitation, 
we can hardly suppose that from 
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political feeling, such a conclusion 
as the foregoing would have been re- 
tained after the second Edward’s death. 
It is worthy of remark, that a poem 
apparently the same’as this, is found 
in the Auchinleck Manuscript, which 
seems, by the description of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, to have been continued up 
to the beginning of the next reign, 
when that manuscript was written.— 
“He appears to have concluded his 
history during the minority of Edward 

| Pee The concluding paragraph 
begins— 
‘ Now Jesu Crist and seyn[t] Richard 
Save the yong king Edward, 
And 3if him grace his land to 3eme, 
That it be Jesu Crist to queme,’ &c. ”’ 

Explicit liber Regum Anglie. 
(IL.) The poem of king Edward and 
the Shepherd, which we have already 
described, and which is preserved in 
this manuscript, bears internal proofs 
of having been written during the reign 
of the second Edward. It must not 
be forgotten that the spirit and appa- 
rent aim of this cycle of poems was to 
stir upamong the people loyalty towards 
their king and hatred towards the over- 
bearing barons, and therefore it might 
naturally be expected, that the king 
introduced as the object of their esteem 
would be the reigning monarch.* The 
present poem may perhaps have been 
an alteration of the previously existing 
ballad of Edward the First and his 
Reeve, which is mentioned by Percy 
as having been preserved in his folio 
manuscript. In the poem we have 
mentioned, the king pretends that he 
is a knight of the court.— 
‘« My fader was a Walshe kny3t, 
Dame Isabell my moder hy3t, 
For sothe as I tell the, 

In the castell was hir dwellyng 
Thorow commaundment of the kyng, 

Whene she thar shuld be. 
Now wayte thou wher that I was borne ; 
Thet other Edward here beforne 

Full well he lovyd me.”’ 





* When the reigning king was unpo- 
pular, the name of the preceding king 
would probably be preserved in the popu- 
lar poetry. The name of Edward II. 
however, would not, we think, be suffered 
to take the place of his successor. There 
seems, too, some reason for thinking that 
the writer of our manuscript was favour- 
able to the royal party, during the second 
Edward’s reign. 
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The Welsh knight is evidently in- 
tended to be king Edward the Second, 
whose queen was Isabelle, and we 
might hence be inclined to suppose 
our disguised king to be the third Ed- 
ward, did not the expression ‘“‘ thet 
other Edward,” which is repeated 
thrice in the poem, seem to prove de- 
cisively that when it was written, two 
Edwards only had occupied the throne. 
Again, the passage immediately fol- 
lowing this,— 


‘* T have a son is with the qwhene, 
She lovys hym well, as I wene, 

That dar I savely say, [her) 
And he pray hir of a bone (ask a boon of 
3if that hit be for to done, 

She will not onys say nay,”’ 


seems evidently to describe the young 
prince who was afterwards Edward IIL. 
The third passage, moreover, where 
this expression occurs, 


‘* The stewarde seid to Joly Robyn, (i. e. 
the King Edward) 
‘ Goo wesshe, sir, for it is tyme, 
At the furst begynyng, 
And, for that odur Edwart love, 
Thou shalt sitte here above, 
In stidde alle of the kyng,’ ”’ 


could hardly have been said, unless 
* Joly Robyn’ were Edward II. The 
following passage seems to fix the 
time of its having been written to the 
period when the Earls of Lancaster 
and Warren were courted by the king, 
and when there appeared to be some 
hopes of tranquillity in the kingdom : 
—the shepherd had arrived at court,— 
‘* « Joly Robyn,’ he said, ‘ I pray the, 
Speke with me a worde in private.’ 

‘ For God,’ said the kyng, ‘ gladly.’ 
He freyned the kyng in his ere, 
What lordis that thei were 

That stondis here hym bye. 
‘ The erle of Lancastur is thet on, 
And the erle of Waryn Sir John, 

Bolde and as hardy : 
Thei mow do mycull with the kyng, 
I have tolde hem of thy thyng,’ 

Then seid he, ‘ gramercy.’ ’’ 


(III.) The only_poem which seems 
to give us any difficulty in placing 
this manuscript as early as the reign 
of Edward II. is the last article but 
one of its contents, the prophecies of 
Thomas of Erceldoun, of which this is 
by far the oldest and best copy. The 
allusions, however, in this poem are 
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vague and uncertain, and admit of no. 
better explanation than can be given 
by mere conjectures. We have a proof 
of this in the circumstance that Sir 
Walter Scott, who had not seen the 
Cambridge MS. and was thus obliged 
to rely upon the erroneous descriptions 
which have been given of it, supposed 
it to contain allusions to the battles of 
Floddon and Pinkie. It is a poem 
which seems to have been republished 
at different times, with additional cir- 
cumstances, and moreexplicit allusions 
to those which were supposed to have 
been accomplished. If the bastard, 
mentioned in the third fit of our Cam- 
bridge copy, who was to be the ruler 
of all Britain, be Edward the First— 
the circumstance which was to mark 
the conclusion of his reign— 

‘¢ The bastard shalle go in the Holy Land; 

Trow this wel as I the say: 
Tak his soule to his hande, 
Jhesu Christe, that mycull may,’’ 


proves it part of an edition published 
as early as 1306, when that king 
made a vow to end his life in an expe- 
dition against the Saracens. It is 
probable that in our Cambridge copy 
there is no allusion to events of a later 
period than the reign of Edward the 
Second. The curious mention of Black 
Agnes, the celebrated countess of Dun- 
bar, who defended that castle against 
the English in 1337, seems to create a 
difficulty. But there is in the poem 
no allusion to that siege, we are not 
aware that the prophecy concerning 
her end was ever fulfilled, and the 
whole seems to show rather a feeling 
of resentment against her on the part 
of the English, arising from her already 
established character and her known 
opposition to the English interests. 
The singular connexicn, too, which is 
described as existing between her and 
Thomas, the suppositious author of 
the prophecies, compared with the al- 
lusion at the head of the brief prophe- 
cies in the Harleian MS. No. 2253,* 
of the reign of the second Edward, 
would lead us to suppose that the two 
pieces were contemporary. 

Our conviction of the importance of 
establishing the age of this manuscript 





* La countesse de Donbar demanda a 
Thomas de Escedoune, quant la guere 
d’Escoce prendreit fin, e yl la respowndy 
e dyt, &c. 


has perhaps led us to make too long a 
digression from our more immediate 
subject. If it be all a work of the 
reign of the second Edward, or even 
supposing it to have been written at 
different times by a person who lived 
during that reign, and part, or the 
whole, of that of Edward the Third, 
there can be no doubt of the ballad it 
contains being one of those popular 
songs of Robin Hood to which allusion 
is made in the histories of Fordun, and 
by the poet who wrote the vision of 
Piers Plowman. It shews us, what 
indeed might be collected from the 
passage of this latter poem where they 
are called ‘ rymes,’ that these popular 
productions were not then written in 
alliterative verse, but that they were 
composed in the same metre which 
was the general characteristic of our 
black-letter ballads. The earliest of 
the Robin Hood ballads, which has 
been preserved, is written in a southern 
and correct dialect, and is much su- 
perior in poetical execution to any 
that follow. The opening is extremely 
beautiful. 
‘* In somer when the shawes be sheyn, 
(woods are bright) 

And leves be large and long, 
Hit is full mery in feyre foreste 

To here the foulys song, 
To se the dere draw to the dale 

And leve the hilles hee, (high) 

And shadow hem in the leves grene 

Undur the grene-wode tre.”’ 

One May morning, in Whitsontide, 
when the sun shone bright, and the 
birds sung, Robin Hood determined to 
go to Nottingham to hear mass. _Lit- 
tle John, who was his only companion, 
proposed to ‘shoot a peny’ as they 
passed through the wood, and he hav- 
ing gained five shilling from his master, 
a strife arose, which ended in their 
mutually parting from each other. 
Little John returned to the forest of 
Sherwood, and Robin Hood proceeded 
to Nottingham, where he entered St. 
Mary’s church, and knelt down before 
the rood. A monk, whom he had 
robbed of an hundred pounds, recog- 
nised him, and carried information to 
the sheriff, who caused the gates of 
the town to be closed, surrounded the 
church with his company, and secured 
the outlaw, who broke his sword on 
the sheriff’s head in defending himself. 
The monk was dispatched with tidings 
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to the king at London, and Little John 
and Much, who had learned the disas- 
ter which had happened to their master, 
determined to way-lay him. 


‘* Fforthe then went these 3emen too, 
Litul John and Moche in fere, (in com- 


pany) 
And lokid on Moche emys (uncle’s) hows, 
The hye-way lay full nere. 
Litul John stode at a wyndow in the 
mornyng, 
And lokid forth at a stage, 
He was war when the munke came ridyng, 
And wyth hym a litul page. 
‘ Be my feith,’ seid Litul John to Moch, 
‘T can the tel tithyngus gode, 
I se wher the munke cumys rydyng, 
I know hym be his wyde hode.’’’ 


Little John and Much went to the 
monk, learnt from his own mouth the 
tidings he carried, slew him and his 
page, and themselves carried the letters 
of the sheriff to the king, telling him 
that the monk who should have brought 
them was dead by the way. He was 
much rejoiced by the contents of the 
sheriff’s letters, rewarded well the 
bearers, made them both yeomen of 
the crown, and gave them letters to 
the sheriff of Nottingham commanding 
that Robin Hood should be sent to 
the king. On their arrival at Notting- 
ham, they found the gates fastened, 
and they were not admitted until they 
had shown the king’s seal. When the 
sheriff saw the letters, he inquired, 
naturally enough, after the monk, and 
was informed by Littie John that the 
king was so gratified by the intelligence 
of which he had been the bearer, that 
he had made him abbat of Westmins- 
ter. At night Little John and Much 
went to the jail. 


‘* Litul John callid up the jayler, 
And bade hym rise anon, 

He seid Robyn Hode had brokyn preson 
And out of hit was gon. 


The porter rose anon, sertan, 
As sone as he herd John calle, 
Litul John was redy with a swerd 
And bare hym to the walle. 


‘ Now wil I be porter,’ seid litul John, 
‘ And take the keyes in honde ;’ 

He toke the way to Robyn Hode, 
And sone he hym unbonde. 


He gaf hym a gode swerde in his hond, 
His hed with for to kepe ; 

And ther as the walls were lowyst 
Anon down can thei lepe.”’ 
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_When they reached the forest, Robin 
and Little John were immediately re- 
conciled, and the escape of the outlaw 
was celebrated by festivity among his 
followers— 


‘« They filled in wyne, and made hem glad, 
Under the lévys smale, 

And 3ete pastes of venysan 
That gode was with-ale.’’ 


The anger of the king loses itself in 
his admiration of the fidelity of Little 
John to his master— 


‘«¢ He is trew to his maister,’ seide owre 
kyng, 
‘ I sei be swete seynt John, 
He lovys better Robyn Hode 
Then he dose us ychon. (each one) 
Robyn Hode is ever bond to hym, 
Bothe in strete and stalle, 
Speke no more of this mater,’ seid oure 


kyng, 
* But John has begyled us alle.’ ”’ 


In the foregoing ballad we recognize 
the same popular story, which again 
appears in the more northern ballad 
of ‘Adam Bel, Clym of the Clough, 
and William of Cloudislee ;’ three out- 
laws who made free with the king’s 
deer in the forest of Inglewood in 
Cumberland. William visited his wife 
at Carlisle, and was recognised by an 
old woman, who carried information 
to the sheriff ; the towns-people were 
raised, the house surrounded, and the 
outlaw taken, after a desperate resist- 
ance, in which his bow was broken. 
He was condemned to be hanged, but 
his companions entered the town by 
showing to the porter a letter which, 
as they pretended, bore the king’s seal, 
and succeeded in liberating William, 
and carrying him to the green wood, 
where he found his wife and children. 
The king was much enraged when he 
heard of his escape, but in the end the 
yeomen were pardoned, 

While speaking of this ballad of 
Adam Bel, &c. of the age of which we 
are very uncertain, the earliest copy 
of it being a black-letter tract of the 
earlier part of the sixteenth century, 
we may observe, that itcontains another 
popular story which became one of 
the Robin Hood cycle, that wherein 
the outlaws go to the king for pardon, 
which they obtain by the intercession 
of the queen, who favours them. 

There existed, previous to the middle 
of the fifteenth century, another Robin 
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Hood ballad, wherein the hero was 
brought into peril by his devout attend- 
ance upon mass, and which may be 
rightly placed in the class of contes 
devéts, or saint’s legends. We have al- 
ready expressed a doubt of the authen- 
ticity of the passage of Fordun, where 
mention is made of our hero; indeed, 
it has every appearance of being an 
interpolation, it only being found in 
one of the late manuscripts, and dif- 
fering so much from that author’s 
general manner. The name of Robin 
Hood is mentioned merely for the sake 
of introducing the story of this ballad, 
how in his retreat in Barnisdale he 
heard mass regularly every day, how 
in the midst of his devotions, he was 
one day warned of the approach of the 
sheriff and his officers; how he dis- 
dained to retreat until the holy service 
was ended—and how, for his piety, 
an easy victory was given him over 
his too numerous enemies, in conse- 
quence of which he ever afterwards 
held the clergy in a special esteem. 

The second ballad, apparently, in 
point of antiquity which has been pre- 
served, occurs also in a manuscript of 
the Public Library of the University of 
Cambridge, marked E e. 4, 35, written 
not, as Ritson imagined, in the reign 
of Henry the Seventh, but in. that of 
Henry the Sixth, as appears by a me- 
morandum on one page, setting forth 
the expenses of the feast on the mar- 
riage of the King with Margaret :— 
««Thys ys exspences off fllesche at the 
mariage off my ladey Marg’et, that sche 
had owt off Eynglonde,” &c. The 
orthography is rude, and the dialect 
would seem to be that of some one of 
our midland counties. It would ap- 
pear, too, by the blunders with which 
it abounds, to have been taken down 
from recitation. 

In this ballad, Robin Hood is repre- 
sented as visiting the sheriff in the 
disguise of a potter, to whom he had 
given his own garments. Robin car- 
ried his ware to Nottingham, where 
he put up his horse, and cried ‘ Pots! 
Pots !’”’ in the midst of the town, right 
opposite the sheriff’s gate. He sold 
his pots quickly, because he gave for 
threepence what was worth fivepence, 
and when he had but five left, he sent 
them as a present to the sheriff’s wife. 
In return for this courtesy, the pre- 
tended potter was invited to dine with 
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the sheriff, who received him kindly, 
and during the dinner mention was 
made of a great shooting match for 
forty shillings, which was soon to be 
tried. The potter went to the shoot- 
ing, and, borrowing a bow of the 
sheriff, proved himself more skilful in 
its use than the sheriff’s men. He 
then took a bow from his cart, which 
he said had been given him by Robin 
Hood, on which the sheriff demanded 
if he knew the out-law, andif he would 
lead him to where he might be found. 
The potter immediately offered to be 
his guide, and on the morrow they 
travelled together towards the forest, 
where the birds were singing on the 
branches. 


‘And when he cam yn to the fforeyst, 
Yender (under) the leffes grene, 
Berdys there sange on bowhes prest, 
Het was gret goy (joy) to se. 
‘ Here het ys merey to be,’ sayde Roben, 
‘ For a man that had hawt (anything) 
to spende. 
Be may horne he (ye) schall awet, 
Yef (if) Roben Hode be here.’ ’’ 


At the sound of Robin’s horn, Little 
John and his companions hastened to 
the spot, welcomed the sheriff, and, 
before he left them, deprived him of 
his horse and of his ‘‘ other gere.” 
“‘ Hither you came on horse,” said 
Robin, who had now thrown aside his 
assumed character, “‘and home you 
shall go on foot. Greet well the good 
woman your wife: I send her, as a 
present, a white palfrey, which ambles 
as the wind. For her sake, you shall 
receive no further harm.’’ The sheriff 
glad to escape, carried home the mes- 
sage to his wife : 

‘‘ With that she toke op.a lowde lawhyng, 
And swhare, be hem that deyed on tre, 

‘ Now haffe yow payed ffor all the pottys 
That Robin gaffe to me.’ ’’ 


There is preserved at Paris a curious 
and valuable Norman poem of the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, 
which has been lately published, re- 
counting the deeds of Eustace the 
monk,* a notable Boulonois outlaw and 
pirate, who was engaged in the wars 
between our King John and his barons. 
It is extremely interesting to us, as 
proving how common at that period 
were the kind of stofies which formed 





* See our vol. III. p. 31- (Jan. 1835.) 
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the material of our Robin Hood bal- 
lads. The same stratagems, which 
outwitted the sheriff and his men, 
were used by Eustace to deceive the 
count of Boulogne. Eustace once 
adopted the disguise of a potter, whom 
he had compelled to exchange garments 
with him. 

In a collection of songs and carols 
among the Sloane manuscripts in the 
British Museum, which an incidental 
coincidence has proved to be written 
in the Warwickshire dialect, perhaps 
nearly contemporary with the ballad 
last mentioned, is a song which ap- 
pears to belong to our cycle, at least 
by its subject, if not by the person 
whose death it celebrates. It recounts 
the fate of a yeoman named Robin, 
who had gone to the green wood with 
his companion Gandeleyn :— 

“* Therde a carpyng of a clerk 
Al at 3one wodes ende, 

Of gode Robyn and Gandelayn 
Was ther non other gynge; 

Stronge thevys wern tho chylderin non, 
But bowmen gode and hende; 

He wentyn to wode to getyn hem fleych, 
If God wold it hem sende.’’ 


Towards evening they met with halfa 
hundred fallow deer, of which the fat- 
test fell by Robin’s arrow. Scarcely 
had the deer fallen, when Robin him- 
self was felled by an arrow from an 
unknown hand :— 


** Gandeleyn lokyd hym est and lokyd 
And sowt under the sunne, _[west, 
He saw a lytil boy 
He clepyn Wrennok of Doune ; 
A good bowe in his hand, 
A brod arwe therine, 
And fowre and xx goode arwis 
Trusyd in a thrumme.”’ 


‘ Wrennok,’ it would appear, was 
one of the keepers of the forest, and 
he immediately challenged Gandeleyn. 
They let fly their arrows at each other, 
and the former was slain. The exul- 
tation of Gandeleyn on having thus 
revenged the death of his master, 
Robin, finishes his song :— 

‘« Now xalt (shalt) thu nover 3elpe, Wren- 
At ale ne at wyn, nok, 
That thu hast slawe goode Robyn 
And his knave Gandeleyn ; 
Now xalt thu never 3elpe, Wrennok, 
At wyn ne at ale, 
That thu hast slawe goode Robyn 
And Gandeleyyn his knawe.’’ 


Gent. Maa. Vou. VII. 
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These are all the genuine remains 
of the early Robin Hood cycle, which 
we at present possess. We come now 
to that singular production the ‘‘ Lyt- 
ell Geste of Robyn Hode,”’ which was 
first printed by Wynkyn de Worde, at 
the latter end of the fifteenth century, 
and which would seem to be an at- 
tempt to string together some of the 
ballads that were then popular, into 
something like a consistent story. It 
is, in fact, an epic poem, and it is, as 
such, both perfect and beautiful. 

One, perhaps, of the ballads which 
contributed to the formation of this 
poem, may have been simply the ad- 
venture of Robin Hood and the Knight, 
which here occupies the first and second 
* fyttes,’ and is made to run more or 
less through the whole. The knight 
was a character respected by the pea- 
santry, and in the personage of the un- 
fortunate and injured Sir Richard of 
the Lee, he probably drew forth as 
much commiseration from those to 
whom the adventure was sung in the 
village alehouse, as in the courtly 
halls of the nobles when he appeared 
in misfortune in the romances of Sir 
Cleges or Sir Amadas. They were 
all the same story, under different 
forms, in the one instance reduced to 
a popular shape. Robin sends Little 
John, Much, and Scathelock, to seek 
for a guest to dinner, having first ad- 
monished them that they should not 
injure husbandmen, good yeomen, or 
knights and squires who were good 
fellows, but that their hostilities should 
be more particularly directed against 
bishops and archbishops, and, above 
all, against the sheriff of Nottingham : 


‘* But loke ye do no housbonde harme 
That tylleth with his plough ; 
No more ye shall no good yeman 
That walketh by grene-wode shawe, 
Ne no knyght, ne no squyer, 
That wolde be a good felawe. 
These byshoppes and thyse archeby- 
shoppes, 
Ye shall them bete and bynde ; 
The hye sheryfe of Notynghame, 
Hym holde in your mynde.”’ 

The party went up to the ‘ Sayles’ 
and Watling-street, and at length they 
espied a knight, all dreary and melan- 
choly, riding by a ‘derne strete’ in 
Barnysdale. Little John addressed 
him courteously, and bade him to din- 
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ner with his master, who, he said, had 
been long waiting for him. Robin 
Hood received the stranger with a 
hearty welcome, treated him with 
great respect, and they sat down to- 
gether to a plentiful feast ; after which, 
according to custom, the outlaws were 
proceeding to make him ‘ pay for his 
dinner.’ But the Knight excused him- 
self on the ground of having only ten 
shillings in his possession, which, on 
searching his coffer, was found to be 
true, and he told the history of his 
misfortunes. 


‘¢¢ Within two or three yere, Robyn,’ he 
sayd, 
* My neyghbores well it kende, 
Foure hondreth pounde of good money 
Full wel than myght I spende. 
Now have I no good,’ sayd the Knyght, 
‘ But my chyldren and my wyfe ; 
God hath shapen such an ende, 
Tyll God may amende my lyfe.’ 
‘In what maner,’ sayd Robyn, ! 
‘ Hast thou lows thy ryches ?’ 
For my grete foly,’ he sayd, 
‘ And for my kindenesse. 
I had a sone, for soth, Robin, 
That sholde have ben my eyre, 
When he was twenty wynter olde, 
In felde wolde juste full feyre : 
He slewe a knyght of Lancastshyre, 
And asquyre bolde ; 
For to save hym in his ryght 
My goodes beth sette and solde ; 
My londes beth sette to wedde, (pledge) 
Untyll a certayne daye, [Robyn, 
Toaryche abbot here besyde, 
Of Saynt Mary abbey.’ ”’ 


Robin generously lent the knight, 
for a year, four hundred pounds, the 
sum for which his estates had been 
pledged, and the outlaws clothed him 
in new habits becoming his profession, 
Little John being equipped as his 
squire. By this means the knight re- 
gained his lands, but his friendship 
for the forester drew him into fresh 
misfortunes, till finally Robin and Sir 
Richard were both reconciled to the 
King. 

The next ballad which seems to have 
been used in the compilation of this 
“geste,” was the same story, a little 
varied in its details, with that of Robin 
and the potter, already noticed. Lit- 


tle John, in disguise, distinguished 
himself at an archery match held by 
the Sheriff of Nottingham. The sheriff, 
pleased with his skill, asked his name, 
was told that it was ‘ Reynaud Gre- 
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nelefe,’ and finally hired him for 
twenty marks a year. One day he 
was left at home, without provisions, 
which he took from the larder and 
buttery, in spite of the steward and 
butler, but the cook fought with him 
desperately, and in the end they agreed 
to go together to Robin Hood, which 
they did, taking with them the sheriff’s 
plate and money, and were joyously 
received by the outlaws. Thereupon, 
Little John, still in his disguise as the 
sheriff’s man, sought his master in the 
forest, where he was hunting, told him 
that he had just seen seven score of 
deer in a herd; and under pretence 
of leading him to the place, took him 
to Robin Hood, by whom he was 
feasted in his own plate, and was after- 
wards punished by being compelled to 
lye all night bare on the ground with 
the outlaws. Before he was allowed 
to depart, the sheriff swore solemnly 
that he would never injure Robin or 
his men. 

The third ballad used in the forma- 
tion of this ‘ geste,’ was one of Robin 
Hood and the monk. Little John, 
with Much and Scathelock, go up to 
the Sayles and Watling-street, and in 
Barnisdale meet with two black monks 
and their attendants. The latter were 
defeated, and one of the monks was 
brought to dine in the outlaw’s ‘lodge.’ 
** Robyn dyde adowne his hode 

The monk whan that he se ;* 
The monk was not so curteyse, 
His hode then let he be. 
‘He is a chorle, mayster, by dere worthy 
Then said Lytell Johan. [God,’ 
‘ Thereof no force,’ sayd Robyn, 
‘ For curteysy can he none.’ ”’ 


Robin called together his men, and 
compelled the monk to join them at 
their meal. After dinner the outlaw, 
naturally enough, inguired after the 
monk’s money :— 


‘¢ ¢ What is in your cofers ?’ sayd Robyn, 
Trewe than tell thou me.’ 
‘ Syr,’ he sayd, ‘ twenty marke, 
Also mote I the.’ (as I may thrive,) 
‘ Yf there be no more,’ sayd Robyn, 
‘I wyll not one peny ; 
Yf thou hast myster (need) of ony more, 
Syr, more I shall lende to the ; 
And yf I fynde more,’ sayd Robyn, 
‘I wys thou shalte it for-gone (lose) ; 
For of thy spendynge sylver, monk, 
Therof wyll I ryght none. 





* i.e. When he saw the monk. 
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Go nowe forthe, Lytell Johan, 
And the trouth tell thou me ; 

If there be no more but twenty marke, 
No peny that I se.’ 

Lytell Johan spred his mantell downe, 
As he had done before, 

And he tolde out of the monkes male (doz), 
Eyght hundreth pounde and more.”’ 


The monk was robbed of his money, 
and dismissed. 

A similar story is told of Eustace 
the monk, in the curious Norman 
poem of the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century to which we have al- 
ready alluded. Eustace was lurking, 
with his men, in the territory of Bou- 
lougne—(v. 1745.) 


** Li abbés de Jumiaus venoit ; 
Wistasce esgarde, si le voit : 

* Dans abbés,’ dist-il, ‘ estés 1A ; 
Que portes vous, n’el celés jd?’ 
Dist liabbés: ‘ A vous c’afiert?’ 
A poi c’ Uistasces ne le fiert : 

‘ C’afiert 4 moi, sire coillart ! 
Par ma teste! g’i aurai part. 
Descendés tost, n’en parlés plus, 
Ou vous serés ja si batus 

Ne la vauriiés pour. c. livres.’ 
Li abbés [cuide] k’il soit ivres ; 
Tl l’a .. molt douchement. 

Dist a ’abés: ‘ Alés-vous-ent ; 
N’est pas ichi que vous querés.’ 
Wistasces dist: ‘ Ne me ciflés; 
Descendés jus isnielement, 

Ou 1a vous ira malement.’ 
L’abbés descent, grant paor a, 
Et Wistasces li demanda 
Combien il porte od lui d’avoir. 
Dist li abbés : ‘iiij. mars voir, 
Wistasces l’escouce erramment ; 
Bien trouva . xxx. mars ou puis, 
Les . iiij. mars li a rendus, 

Tant cum il dist que il avoit. 

Li abbés fu corechiés a droit. 

Se li abbés éust dit voir, 

Tout r’éust éu son avoir. 

Li abbés son avoir perdi 

Pour tant seulement k’il menti.’’ * 
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Perhaps the only other ballad used 
by the compiler of the ‘geste’ was 
that which furnished the last two fits, 
the meeting of Robin and the King, 
and it would seem that he had used 
the ‘ explicit’ of the ballad itself, or 
that he had it in his mind, when he 
wrote at the end—‘‘ Explycit Kynge 
Edwarde and Robyn Hode and Lytell 
Johan.” The mention of King Ed- 
ward, the first instance of the name of 
a King which occurs in these ballads, 
is itself curious. Does it show that 
the ballad which the writer of the 
‘geste’ used, was written in the reign 
of one of the Edwards, and that in 
the cycle sung at the Robin Hood fes- 
tivals, when the king was introduced, 
they gave him the name of the king at 
the time reigning, as we have seen to 
have been the case in a collateral 
cycle. 

The king and his knights came to 
Nottingham to take Robin Hood :— 


*« There our Kynge was wont to se 
Herdes many one, 

He coud unneth fynde one dere, 
That bare ony good horne.”’ 


The loss of his deer enraged the 
King, and he waited half a year at 
Nottingham in hope of hearing some 
news of the outlaw, but in vain. At 
length a forester offered to gratify the 
King with a sight of Robin Hood, if 
he would venture with five of his 
knights, all in the disguise of monks, 
where he would lead him. The King 
accepted the offer, took himself the 
disguise of an abbot, and rode, singing 
by the way, to the ‘grene-wode.’ 
There he was accosted by Robin Hood, 
who demanded of him his money, of 
which however he accepted only the 
half, giving him back the rest for his 
* spendynge.’ 





* Literal version.—The abbot of Jumiaus came by : Eustace looks and sees him.— 
‘Dan Abbot,’’ said he, ‘‘ stand there: What do you carry?—do not conceal it.” 
Said the abbot, ‘‘ What is that to you?’’ Eustace was near striking him. ‘‘ What is it 
to me, sir Scoundrel! by my head! I will have a part of it. Come down quickly ; 
speak no more of that, or you shall be so beaten, as you would not for a hundred 
pounds.’? The abbot thought that he was drunk ; he remonstrated very gently. The 
abbot said, ‘‘ Go along! what you seek is not here.’’ Eustace said, ‘‘ Mock not at 


me ; descend quickly, or it will go ill with you there.’’? The abbot descends; he has 
great fear; and Eustace demanded of him, how much money he carries with him. 
Said the abbot, ‘‘ Four marks, truly ; I have with me four marks of silver.’’? Eustace 
immediately lifted up his gown; he found full thirty marks or more. The four marks 
he has given him back, as much as he said he had. Ihe abbot was of course cross. 
If the abbot had said the truth, he would have had again all his property. The 
abbot lost his property only because he lied. 
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‘¢ Full curteysly Robyn gan say, 
‘ Syr, have this for your spendyng, 
We shall mete another day.’ 
‘Gramercy,’ then sayd our Kynge. 


‘ But well the greteth Edwarde our Kynge, 
And sent to the his seale, 

And byddeth the com to Notyngham, 
Both to mete and mele.’ 


He toke out the brode tarpe, 
And sone he lete hym se ; 

Robyn coud his courteysy, 
And set hym on his kne. 


a 4 no man in all the worlde 
So well as I do my Kynge 

Welcome is my lordes seale ; . 
And, monke, for thy tydynge, 


Syr Abbot, for thy tydynges 

To day thou shalt dyne with me, 
For the love of my Kynge, 

Under my trystell tre.’ ’’ 


Accordingly, he led the abbot to the 
table, and, at the sound of his horn, 
seven score of his men came ‘on a 
rowe.’ 


‘* All they kneeled on theyr kne, 
Full fayre before Robyn. 
The Kynge sayd hymselfe untyll, 
And swore by saynt Austyn, 
‘ Here is a wonder semely syght, 
Me thynketh, by goddes pyne (suf- 
Sering) ; . 
His men are more at his byddynge 
Then my men be at myn.’ ”’ 


After dinner there was shooting, 
the marks being, as the abbot thought, 
too long by fifty paces, and it was 
agreed that every one who missed 
should lose his arrow and receive a 
buffet on the head, which buffet Robin 
administered without mercy to all who 
incurred the penalty. At length Robin 
missed the mark himself : 


‘ At the last shot that Robyn shot, 
For all his frendes fare, 

Yet he fayled of the garlonde 
Thre fyngers and mare. 
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Than bespake good Gylberte, 
And thus he gan say: 
‘ Mayster,’ he sayd, ‘ your takyll is lost, 
Stand forth and take your pay.’ 
‘If it be so,’ sayd Robyn, 
‘ That may no better be ; 
Sir Abbot, I delyver the myn arowe, 
I pray the, syr, serve thou me.’ 
‘It falleth not for myn order,’ sayd our 
‘Robyn, by thy leve, [Kyng, 
For to smyte no good yeman, 
For doute I shoulde hym greve.’ 
‘ Smyte on boldely,’ sayd Robyn,. 
‘I give the large leve :’ 
Annone our Kynge, with that worde, 
He folde up his sleve, 
And sych a buffet he gave Robyn, 
To grounde he yede (went) full nere. 
‘I make myn avowe to God,’ sayd Robyn, 
‘Thou arte a stalworthe frere. 
There is pith in thyn arme,’ sayd Robyn, 
I trowe thou canst well shote.’” 

The strength of his arm excited sus- 
picion, for it was one of the qualifi- 
cations of royalty ; the King was re- 
cognized; all the outlaws fell upon 
ther knees before him, and Robin 
asked pardon for their trespasses, 
which was granted, and he himself was 
taken to court. On their return to 
Nottingham, the King and his at- 
tendants having been clad in the out- 
law’s livery, ‘ Lyncolne grene,’ they 
went shooting along the way :— 

‘¢ Our Kynge and Robyn rode togyder, 
For soth as I you say, 

And they shote plucke buffet, 
As they went by the way ; 

And many a buffet our Kynge wan 
Of Robyn Hode that day ; 

And nothynge spared good Robyn 
Our Kynge in his pay.”’ 

Robin, however was soon tired of 
court, and returned to his former life 
and haunts, where he lived twenty- 
two years, till he was betrayed by the 
prioress of ‘ Kyrkesly,’ for the love of 
Sir Roger of Doncaster ‘ that was her 
owne speciall.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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IT is admitted by nearly all the 
learned of the present day, that the 
Homeric songs were, even among the 
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Ilias of Dares, Dictys a. s. f. are for- 
geries of a later date. The few po- 
pular poets before Homer must, if 
ever they did exist, have been totally 
eclipsed by the splendour, and si- 
lenced by the powerful strain of the 
Homeric lyre. To us at least, none 
of their lays have ever descended. 

Homer and Hesiod were succeeded 
by the Cyclic poets, who sung of the 
birth, deeds, and exploits of the gods 
(Theogony, Titanomachy), and who 
may be considered in some measure 
the first historians of the Greeks, in 
so far as they attempted to collect, in 
a chronological order, the various fa- 
bles and fictions of former times.! 
Creuzer,? Heeren,* and others are de- 
cidedly of opinion, that the songs of 
the Cyclic poets ought to be consi- 
dered the origin of Greek history.‘ 
This view is, in fact, strengthened by 
the consideration, that the Greek his- 
tory, even of later ages, bears the 
stamp and character of poetry, a cir- 
cumstance which argues strongly in 
favour of Creuzer’s leading view: that 
the Greeks looked upon history in no 
other light than the production of 
poetry and imagination. 

An objection might, however, be 
taken to such an opinion, if it be 
meant to imply (as Creuzer seems to 
infer from some passages in the an- 
cients), that the first historians did 
nothing but convert the fables of the 
Cyclic poets into prose. For, how 
could we then reconcile history with 
poetry? How could any art of pure 
imagination give birth to a science 
founded on facts, and nothing but 
facts? It is true, that poetical pro- 
ductions were with the Greeks, and 
probably with all ancients nations, 
prior to prosaic, but it does not fol- 
low, that prose is the offspring of 
poetry. As the field of the latter is 
more fertile and productive than the 
former, it was natural for people in 
an early stage of civilization to ex- 





1 Comp. Heyne, Excurs. i. ad Virgil 
En. xi. p. 220. Wolf, Prol. ad Homer, 
p- 116. Schwarz, Disp. de Poet. Cycl. 
in his Diss. Selec. 

? Die Historische Kunst der Griechen 
—v. p. 25—176. 

3 Tdeen — v. t. iii. sec. 1. p. 376. 

* Comp. Herrmann de His. Gr. Prim. 
in the Opuscul. vol. ii. p. 196. 
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press their sentiments in the language 
of natural poetry. Nations, like in- 
dividuals, listen when young with de- 
light to the history of the noble deeds 
of their ancestors ; the fuller the sead- 
ventures are of wonders and miracles, 
the more pleasing do they appear. 

The first accounts and narrations 
about the early Greeks, were conse- 
quently not intended or calculated for 
historical records; they were only 
amusing tales, like the novels of our 
times, and who was so well fitted as 
the poet, to gratify and humour their 
lively but childish curiosity! Dis- 
figured as all these stories became in 
the course of time, when writing 
was unknown, and when, in passing 
through each country, they received, 
as a river does, a colour from the soil 
through which it flows, how could 
the historian adopt and acknowledge 
them? They were of no use to him, 
and he wisely resigned them into the 
hands of the poet, who filled up the 
chasm by his inventive powers, and 
gave to them a local habitation and 
a name, for the amusement of the 
multitude. History, then, in its ear- 
liest stage, was nothing more than an 
epos, Every thing, in short, religion 
and even philosophy, bore with the 
early Greeks the stamp of poetry. 

In the early youth of the world, 
shone forth that activity of the mind, 
so well designated by the Greeks, by 
their word woiujots. They knew of no 
such art, as description, transcription, 
imitation, and collection ; every thing 
was with them original, the creation 
of the mind. He whom nature had 
denied that faculty, was silent and 
only listened. Art is of divine origin, 
and the inspiration of nature and ge- 
nius; science, the offspring of study 
and of pure reason. Young nations, 
like young minds, delight in the past, 
and form projects for the future, but 
overlook entirely the present; it is 
only the maturity of age that forces 
man to the study and knowledge of 
his contemporaries, of the spirit of his 
age, and of the events that pass 
around him, in order to regulate his 
operations for his practical career. 
No sooner are nations awake to reality, 
no sooner is their mind sufficiently 
developed to see and study life and 
nature in their true and real light, 
than the style and form of poetry dis- 
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appear with its illusions, and prose 
becomes the language of men when in 
search for truth. Reason has then 
the sway over imagination and puts 
a check to the extravagant figures, 
ideas, and words of fancy, and by such 
suppression exhibits at once the grave 
of art, and the cradle of prose. The 
artist has his model within himself, 
by whieh his fancy shapes and forms 
the real world around him; he invests 
the external world with the colours 
and forms of his ideal one, while the 
man of science looks at the real world 
as a great and finished work, and his 
study is chiefly directed to the dis- 
covery of the plan and principles of 
its architecture, and of the laws to 
which that vast machine is subser- 
vient. Of science, thus strictly bound 
to reality, the thoughts must be so- 
ber, and her expressions distinct and 
clear; no attraction whatever ought 
to be held out by the scientific that 
has a tendency to fascinate the fancy 
without convincing the mind; no lan- 
guage ought to be used by which the 
passions may be excited, or the heart 
captivated, when reason is left in doubt 
and unsatisfied. 

From the fact then, that poetry is 
older than prose, all that we can rea- 
sonably infer is, that the arts are older 
than the seiences ! 

Prose and history may be younger 
sisters, but are by no means the off- 
spring of poetry. The gnomic and 
Cyclic poets may be said to have 
greatly contributed to the develope- 
ment of history, but by no means to 
have caused its rise. Their works 
may be considered as a soit of step- 
ping-stone to the grand study of na- 
ture, and as such study increased, na- 
tural poetry declined, and at the same 
time gave birth to a new era in history 
and other sciences. 

Indeed, the most ancient writers 
tell us as much in as many words. 
Dionysius of Hallicarnassus5 states 
explicitly, ‘‘ that the sole object of the 
most ancient historians, and especially 
of Hecateus and Acusilaus, was to make 
known the traditions current amongst 
various nations, in their original shape, 
and without the slightest alteration.” 
They endeavoured therefore to adhere 





5 De Thucy. His. Jud, c. 5. 
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to historical truth, by purifying tra- 
ditions from poetical falsifications. 
Both of them belonged also to the 
earliest prosaic writers, since they 
flourished about the same time with 
Cadmus of Milesia, and Pherecydes of 
Syros, to whom Pliny® attributes the 
glory of being the inventors of prose- 
writing,” and may be considered as 
contemporaries also with Eumeles, Ar- 
chilochus, Theagenes, mentioned by Di- 
onysius, Pliny, and Josephus,’ as the 
first historians of Greece.? The pas- 
sages in Clemens of Alexandria! and 
Suidas," which bring down the Logo- 
graphers and first prosaic writers as 
late as the 60th Olymp. and lower, 
hardly deserve the notice and atten- 
tion given to them by Creuzer.!° 
Pherecydes is usually considered as 
the first writer in Prose; his subject 
was, according to Theopompus, the 
gods and nature, probably a sort of 
natural philosophy.!8 Hecateus and 
many other of the first historians com- 
posed Travels,'4 perhaps not very dis- 
similar to the history of Herodotus, 
except that it was more full of obser- 
vations on nature. Dionysius of Mi- 
letus, who flourished about the 70th 
Olymp., was the first who wrote the 





6 H. H. vol. v.c. 31; vol. vii. c. 37. 
Strab. i. p. 48. Isid. Origg. i. 37. 

7 Sturz. Pherec. Frag. Call. Illus. p. 7, 
puts Pherecydes between the 45th and 
58th Olymp.; the last period is adopted 
by Diog. Laért. i, 14. Pherecydes flou- 
rished consequently only twenty-five years 
before Hecateus. Vassius (i. c.2,) seems 
therefore not wrong in assigning to all of 
them a period of about sixty years from 
520 to 460 a.c. 

8 1. c. Apion. 

® Comp. Creuzer His. Gr. Ant. Frag. 
p- 4. Schoell’s Hist. of Greek Liter. 

. Ll. 
. 10 Strom. vol. i p. 629. 

1 Voss. de His. Gr. p. 194—6. 

Tb. p. 66. Dahimann: Forschiingen 
auf dem Gebiete d. Geschichte, t. ii. p. 1 
p- 109, 112. 

13 Pherecydes considered water, the 
first element: principia, rerum ether, 
chaos, tempus. Also Josephus (c. Apion. 
i. p. 1034,) remarks, that Pherecydes, 
Pythagoras, and Thales, were the first 
among the Greeks, who inquired into the 
nature of the stars. 

4 Mem. de l’Acad. des Insc. t. vi. 
p- 475. Creuzer, ib. p. 38, 99. 
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history of his own time and country. 
The gradual transition from observa- 
tions on nature in general, to those 
of the various natural curiosities to be 
found in different countries and cli- 
mates, and finally to the fortunes and 
manners of inhabitants ofsuch countries 
respectively, is clearly perceptible, and 
may be traced with historical evidence. 

It is true, that the writings of all 
the early historians, despite their his- 
torical tendency, abound in fables and 
fictions, a fault of which, even the 
more strict Herodotus is guilty, yet 
it does not follow, as Creuzer!® would 
infer from a passage in Clemens, that 
they did nothing but convert into 
prose the verses of Hesiod, and of the 
Cyclic poets such as they found them. 
Clemens, no doubt, maintains it of 
Eumelus and Acusilaus,” but these are 
but two of the many. Even Hecateus 
ridicules, in the preface to his work,'§ 
the fables of the Greeks, and shows 
himself generally free from the influ- 
ence and superstitions of the epic poets 
of former times. Nay, the very same 
Acusilaus, whom Clemens accuses of 
repeating indiscriminately the stories 
of poetry, is in the eye of Dionysius 
of Hallicarnassus, one of those who 
endeavoured to purify traditions from 
poetical embellishments, and surely, 
whenever Clemens differs from the 
more ancient Dionysius, we are always 
inclined to favour the latter, however 
great our respect is for the authorities 
of the venerable Alexandrian on other 
occasions. 

Josephus, too, remarks! that many 
erroneous facts in Hesiod were cor- 





% Dion. ib. Diod. Sic. i. 37 ; we ought, 
however, to bear in mind, that they were 
not the inventors but the reporters of the 
current fables. 

16 Tb. p. 76. 

W Strom. vol. vi. p. 629; vii. p. 752. 
Creuzer adds to these two also, Dion. of 
Mil. and forgets that his cUKAos ioropiKxos 
is a pragmatic exposition of the mytho- 
logical fables of the Cyclic poets. Diony- 
sius may be said to have been the pre- 
cursor of Ephorus, and his work, the first 
rough attempt to explain historically the 
mythological fictions. 

18 ra by ypapo — v. Cl. Hec. Mil. 
Frag. ed. Klausen, Borol. 1531. 

19 Cont. Apion. i. p. 1034. 





rected by Acusilaus ; this remark shows 
at once how far and in what sense he 
made use of Hesiod in composing his 
own work, of which the effect was to 
point out to the public such facts as 
they might consider historical, and 
such as had their rise only in the 
brain of the poet. Creuzer ought not 
to. have overlooked that passage, and 
still less the remark of Josephus,*° of 
Suidas,2! and of Clemens himself,2? that 
the same Acusilaus published a collec- 
tion of inscriptions on old tablets of 
brass excavated from the ground. This 
circumstance is sufficient to establish 
him asa critic and a careful inquirer 
after truth. Hecateus, moreover, wrote 
in that same critical spirit, as is ob- 
vious from Demetrius. We thus see, 
that nearly all the ancient writers are 
opposed to the more modern Clemens 
with regard to the early historians, 
who we can hardly suppose wasted 
their time and labour for no other 
purpose but to convert a poetical text 
into prose, a modern mania of the 
XIXth century, quite unknown to the 
early writers of antiquity. The bare 
suspicion of plagiarism which the ve- 
nerable father entertains, that the early 
historiographers plundered Hesiod and 
published the facts in theirown name, 
savours more of the spirit of his and our 
age than of a more remote and simple 
one. It is very possible that Acusilaus 
and Eumelus were informed during 
their travels by the natives, of facts 
already contained in Hesiod, and partly 
referred to him as an authentic source 
in many respects, and especially at a 
time when criticism was hardly as yet 
in its infancy, and poets were looked 
upon as established authorities. Stra- 
bo observes of Hecafeus, that his wri- 
tings, though in prose, were still com- 
posed in the spirit of poetry, nor need 
we wonder at this. Young men and 
young nations always speak poetically 
on almost every subject, however pro- 
saic may be their ideas. The diction 
of all the early writers belonged to 


20 Tb. 1048. 

21 (v. Axovoidaos). 

2 Strom. ii. 

23 Mem. de l’Aca. des Ins., vol. vi. 
p- 161. Poppo Prol. ad Thue. i. p. 14, 

4 i, p. 48. 
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their age and nation, but the subject 
and thoughts to themselves. Hence, 
the remark of Strabo,” that prose is 
degenerated poetry, as comedy is de- 
generated tragedy, and that the later 
writers had degraded and, as it were, 
drawn down language from its former 
elevated station, is a mere hypothesis 
of his own, to expiain his own views 
respecting the rise and origin of prose. 
Cicero, Dionysius, and Demetrius, at 
least, inform us, that the style of those 
early historians was highly simple and 
barren. Moreover, the poetical vein 
conspicuous throughout the whole his- 
tory of Greece, confirms our assertion, 
’ that poetry was more the characte- 
ristic feature of the nation in general, 
than of an age and individuals in par- 
ticular. 

The first attempts of the early Greek 
historians were any thing but histori- 
cal. Their chief topics were poetry, 
fables, mythology, geography, and na- 
tural history, with only occasional re- 
marks on men and their political re- 
volutions. History, in the strictest 
sense of the word, made but slow 
progress among the Greeks; the cause 
lay chiefly in the want of an institu- 
tion to promote its developement. 
Amongall other ancient nations, Egyp- 
tians, Phenicians, Babylonians, and 
even Romans, it was customary from 
time immemorial with the priests to 
record in annals all the occurrences 
of the day, especially as far as reli- 
gion was concerned. With such au- 
thentic and public records not only 
was the rude sketch of future history 
delineated, but the historians were 
furnished also with ample resources 
for a true record of real events. But 
such a matter-of-fact institution was 
not congenial with the poetical spirit 
of the Greeks; and the early writers, 
however ready they may have been 
to compose true history, meeting no 
where with genuine sources to draw 
the materials from, could not help 
amalgamating facts with fables in the 
true sprit of the nation at large. 

To poetry and mythology, the ori- 
ginal elements of Greek history, were 
in later ages added politics and rhe- 
toric. This latter degenerated in pro- 
cess of time into that chain of rea- 
soning called by modern writers prag- 





3 1.¢.2). 
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matism; which the historians adopted 
on all occasions and subjects, espe- 
cially when touching on politics and 
morals. 

These elements are easily disco- 
vered in all the Greek historians. Thu- 
cydides* is of opinion, that the early 
logographers or mythographers wrote 
more for the amusement of the idle, 
than the information of the inqui- 
sitive; an opinion more fully illus- 
trated by Dionysius,” who states, that 
the early Greek historians related pro- 
miscuously historical facts and poet- 
ical tales without drawing a line of 
demarcation between them. In the 
number of such writers, he includes 
even Herodotus. We must, how- 
ever, bear in mind, that however fa- 
bulous and fictitious all these tales 
appeared to the later writers, the logo- 
graphers attached to them historical 
faith. They stood, as it were, on the 
borders between prosaic criticism and 
poetical superstition; their writings 
have somewhat of the chiaro-scuro, 
but may after all be considered as 
historical, since they contained the 
true picture of the spirit, character, 
life, and belief of their age. 

Dionysius observes,” that “all the 
stories and sayings current in the va- 
rious countries were carefully preserved 
and handed down from father toson, and 
it was required from those who wished 
to write them down, not to attempt to 
alter and embellish them in the slight- 
est degree.”” He then proceeds to 
state, that ‘‘ it was necessary for those 
writers to intermix poetical episodes 
in their historical and local descrip- 
tions.”” Now we clearly see the object 
of the logographers, which was to pre- 
serve the traditions in their original 
purity, and to separate them from the 
poetical fictions which appear only as 
episodes in their writings, and for the 
insertion of which Dionysius insinuates 
a kind of an apology in the latter re- 
mark. This object is obvious, even in 
Herodotus, who says explicitly in the 
exordium of his work, that his object 
in writing was, to preserve from obli- 





26 i, p. 48. 

7 De Thuc. His. Jud. c. 5. 

28 As is clearly seen in the words (1. 22.) 
xrjpa es Get padovy f) ayoriopa es Td 
mapaxpn pa axovew évykeirat. 

29 Ib. c. 7. 
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vion past events. Indeed, the defini- 
tion of historical facts varies with the 
conditions attached to them. Won- 
ders and miracles founded on the evi- 
dence of the Scriptures will be branded 
by the irreligious with the epithet of 
fables, while the religious will call 
them historical facts. 

Thus, the traditions which the later 
philosophers styled fictions, were no 
such thing with the early Greeks; 
they attached historical faith to them, 
and understood by fables, only the in- 
ventions of the poets in opposition to 
the traditions. The logographers were 
consequently historical critics accord- 
ing to their belief; they endeavoured 
to draw a line of demarcation between 
the traditions (their historical facts) 
and the stories of the poets (their fa- 
bles). This attempt may indeed be 
considered as the first step to modern 
criticism in history. We can thus 
understand how Cadmus and Hecateus, 
whose own writings abound in fables 
and fictions, could still sneer at many 
of the Grecian stories, and even at- 
tempt to correct Hesiod. The distinc- 
tion, as we have shown, consisted in 
the definition attached to history and 
fable, and according to their definition, 
they recorded traditions and ridiculed 
poetical inventions. 

Those who consider the attempts of 
the ancient logographers in no other 
light than a mere conversion of poetry 
into prose, there ought to appear a 
considerable gap between the fictions 
of the logographers and the history of 
Herodotus.—What a gigantic leap in 
history and criticism!—What a sudden 
transition from the darkness of night 
to the blaze of midday !! The Persian 
war, it is true, has done much for the 
progress of the arts and _ sciences 
among the Greeks, and in a great mea- 
sure even for the admirable history of 
Herodotus. It was a second Trojan 
war in reality, where all the Greek na- 
tions were united for one common 
cause, and brought into full display 
their respective national peculiarities, 
energies, vices and virtues. They be- 
gan to be conscious of their political 
bearings as regarded themselves and 
one another. Their subsequent suc- 
cessful attack upon Persia herself 
opened to those domestic confederacies 
a new world; they saw men, coun- 
tries, manners, and the curiosities of 

Gent. Maa. Vot. VII. 





nature, of which they had never 
dreamt. Their faculties as politicians 
and statesmen, were continually on the 
stretch, and exerted on important po- 
litical circumstances which surrounded 
them, and probably disgusted them 
with their former childish amusements, 
the ideal illusions of poetry. All this 
does not, however, weaken, but rather 
strengthens us in placing Herodotus, 
forming, as it were, the intervenient 
link between the logographers and the 
strict historians, at the head of whom 
Thucydides shines in all his glory. 
He stood, to use the expression, on 
the threshold between infancy and 
manhood of history. Too young for 
deep reflection, too old for childish 
play, his observations are neither pro- 
found nor absolutely grave, and amidst 
his serious task, he cannot help amus- 
ing himself now and then with the re- 
cital of a fable, though aware of its 
untruth. We can therefore not con- 
cur in the reproach Thucydides® seems 
to bestow on him for having inserted 
tables with the view of pleasing the 
vulgar. He only resembled the half- 
grown boy, caught at times playing 
with his schoolfellows younger than 
himself, and acting in the true spirit of 
his age and nation. 

It is an opinion of old standing, 
that patriotism was the all-abscrbing 
feeling among the ancient nations; 
any study or innovation not connected 
with the welfare of the country was 
considered idle, useless, and even dan- 
gerous. This is however more true 
with the Romans than the Greeks. 

The various and contradicting points 
in the character of the Athenians as 
depicted by Thucydides! in the speech 
of Pericles, and by Pliny*? in the well- 
known story of Parrhasius, can hardly 
be reconciled with the principles of 
patriotism, and still less emanate from 
them. They are, on the contrary, the 
results of unbridled, licentious, and 
sensual liberty, of moral depravity 
coupled at the same time with a cheer- 
ful and good-hearted disposition, so 
often seen in the warm-hearted Epi- 
cureans and debauchés of our days. 
Seif-denial is almost impossible with 
them, and not seldom did the Greeks 
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of the time of Herodotus sacrifice pub- 
lic interest to selfish motives. Re- 
ligion, morals, arts, sciences, and 
even politics, bear that character 
which is visible even in the work of 
Herodotus, who was more the child 
than the teacher of his age. Like his 
predecessors, he did not confine his 
work to political accounts ; he noted 
down, in the true spirit of a tourist, 
‘indiscriminately all that seemed re- 
markable to him. Thus, his first five 
books actually resemble more travels 
than history. The political accounts, 
‘to which he devoted exclusively his 
last four books, are the results of 
conversations he held on his travels 
with different people, but not of his 
research and examination. With all 
this, he but ill conceals his propensity 
to reason and lecture on politics ;3' he 
does not scruple to put into the mouth 
of his historical personages, speeches 
on government, probably invented by 
himself, and which may be considered 
as the first attempts in oratory, so suc- 
sessfully cultivated and developed by 
subsequent historians. His politics 
are natural but superficial, in the true 
spirit of the Athenians at the time of the 
Persian war, who, prompted by a feel- 
ing of sympathy and justice towards 
their wronged lonian brethren, did not 
hesitate to embark in a ruinous war 
against the oppressor, without calcu- 
lating, like sound politicians, the many 
chances against their success and the 
evil consequences likely to result for 
them from such an untimely interfe- 
rence. All the political views of He- 
rodotus flow more from the heart than 
mature reflection, and no wonder, if 
they are in substance defective and er- 
roneous. When he read his history 
to the assembled Greeks, Thucydides, 
son of Oloros of Athens, is said to 
have listened to it with tears and emo- 
tion. He was more moved by the 
recital of the facts than the poetical 





3 a1. c. 123. 

#4 11. c. 80; v. 66.78. 92. Comp. Me- 
riotto sur Herod et le but de son histoire 
m. r. 

35 We are aware that this fact is con- 
tested by niany ; however Lucian (Herod. 
5. Aétion t. iv.) renders it so probable that 
Miiller (Allg. Gesch. P. t. p. 153.) and 
Heeren (ib. P. 111.) do not hesitate to 
adopt it as historical. 
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diction of Herodotus: they were the 
tears of a noble heart,—tears of joy 
and awe, which a high-minded and 
generous youth brings to the memory 
of his ancestors when listening to their 
deeds and changes of fortune. 

There were in Thucydides all the 
grand capacities requisite to a great 
statesman and noble patriot; but 
adverse circumstances, *® it appears, 
prevented him from entering into an 
active and practical career, and made 
him, fortunately for the learned world, 
only a writer; but such a one, be it 
remembered, as to become hereafter 
the model for historians. The rapid 
developement of the early sciences and 
politics which took place among the 
Greeks after the conclusion of the 
Persian war, and about fifty years be- 
fore the beginning of the Peleponne- 
sian, is as conspicuous in Thucydides 
as it was formerly in Herodotus. Then 
it was that a new era in historiography 
arose. Thucydides was the first to 
examine every fact with the keenness 
of the critic and the calmness of the 
philosopher, before he gave credit to 
it. Politics and state-eloquence are 
the predominant elements in his work, 
and so blended with the sublime of 
poetry, that it drew forth at one and 
the same time the censure and admi- 
ration of the ancients.” It was, per- 
haps, more the poetical form than the 
conciseness and obscurity (as Diony- 
sius, Cicero, and Quiatilianus ima- 
gined) of his style, that rendered it un- 
fit for the forum. Dionysius himself 
acknowledges,33 that Thucydides is 
particularly great in the pathos,—wit- 
ness the retreat of the Athenians from 
Syracuse : nor is there one among the 
ancients who is not in raptures with 
his elevated style. There is moreover 
a tragical gravity, a passionate ire 
in his language when alluding to 
human frailty and misery, that trans- 
ports the reader, as it were, by a magic 
spell upon the dramatic stage, which 
was in his time at its culminating 
point. Despite his poetical diction, 





36 Poppo Pro’. ad Thue. V. 1. c. 1—6. 19 
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diction of Philostus ap. ad Pomp. 5. and 
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the views and criticism of Thucydides 
are sound, deep, and any thing but 
sanguine. The eighth book alone is 
in a composed, dry, and prosaic style, 
and so different from the rest as to give 
rise to the suspicion that it was writ- 
ten by his daughter, and according to 
some, by Xenophon, The most pro- 
bable opinion however is, that he died 
before he gave it the last touch, and 
that the MS. was after his death pub- 
lished from the rough sketch it was 
found. Herodotus and Thucydides 
were equally the representatives of the 
Opinions and spirit of their respective 
ages. Their diction is congenial with 
the elements in their works, in the 
former poetry and politics, in the lat- 
ter politics and rhetoric. The leading 
idea of Thucydides was, to impress the 
reader with sound views of politics, 
not through the’ means of reasoning 
and lecturing (as Herodotus did) on the 
abstract principles and theory of the 
science, but dy putting facts in such a 
light as to leave it to the reader to 
draw the conclusions for himself. 
With very great tact then he chose for 
that purpose the Peleponnesian war— 
a subject affording, more than any, 
a variety of views as to the conse- 
quences resulting from it as regards 
the developement of the arts, sciences, 
and politics throughout the whole of 
Greece. Dionysius, who rather dis- 
approves of the subject,3? does not 
seem to have entered into the real 
view of Thucydides; but just the 
selection of the subject, and the way 
he has treated it, make us sufficiently 
acquainted with the design he had 
in view. Many passages in this work 
betray it clearly.*° He put, not with- 
out intention, into the mouth of Peri- 
cles the praise of the Athenian state ;* 
in the same spirit are the speeches 
on the days of general convocation at 
Sparta, at which the opposite charac- 
ters of the Athenians and Lacedemo- 
nians are strongly painted; also the 
conference with the Melians points to 
that view. To the same purpose did 
Thucydides begin his work with the 
description of ancient Greece, its 
patriotism, simplicity and innocence, 
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and which serves as a contrast to the 
depraved morals and seditions of the 
Greeks in the time of the Peleponne- 
sian war—a picture of which he has 
so skilfully drawn (111. 82.). 

There is one particular feature in 
the history of Thucydides, that dis- 
tinguishes him from the historians of 
all ages, ancientand modern. He has 
nothing to do with individuals; he 
never points to certain persons to 
whom the victorious or fatal success 
is to be ascribed, and who appear with 
historians in general as soul and 
spirit of the mass of the people, that 
seems to be a mere machine in their 
hands and unworthy of notice. Thu- 
cydides treats only of states and 
nations ; they are the characters in 
his historical drama. Not even to 
Pericles, his favourite hero, does he 
devote a particular chapter.42 He es- 
tablished, moreover, the licence of the 
old historians to introduce speeches at 
pleasure—speeches that deserve that 
name only in his hands, with the excep- 
tion of a few in Xenophon; for as to 
Dionysius and Livy, they are but the 
imitators of the son of Oloros. Ina 
republican government, every states- 
man should be an orator, and every 
historian a politician. Every indivi- 
dual generally is, and ought to be, ac- 
quainted with the politics of the coun- 
try in a government where none are 
excluded from the management of the 
state affairs. In the time of Thucy- 
dides, the politics of Greece, especially 
of the Athenians, were sound, crafty, 
and universal. His speeches may 
therefore be considered as printed par- 
liamentary displays, the proper means 
in a Republic to instruct and convince 
the people at large. The best and 
longest speeches in Thucydides are on 
that account those of the ambassadors, 
when pronouncing the opinions of their 
respective countries in general. 

Cicero is certainly right in pro- 
nouncing the speeches of Thucydides 
unfit for the forum; but he forgets 
that the historian never meant them 
as a pattern for a statesman to har- 
rangue the people, to tickle their ears 
by polished periods, or to elicit their 
their applause by sudden bursts of 
eloquence rather than to win them to 
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his cause by an appeal to their better 
judgment. Far from it!—he wished 
to instruct the people generally by so 
describing facts, as to compel the 
reader to come to the conclusion which 
he abstained from stating in his own 
words and his own person. 
the sound, not crafty, statesman, who 
endeavours to win his auditors by the 
weight of facts, not the tingle of words. 
Hence Cicero naturally disapproved 
a style in which his whole strength 
and beauty lay ; for he saw the speeches 
of the truth-loving Thucydides were 
of no use in the hands of a man whose 
efforts were directed to persuade, but 
never to induce his auditors to form 
their opinion without first stating his 
own. 

There were, it appears, at that time 
two classes of readers of history ; the 
common people, and the better-edu- 
cated citizens, who aspired to office 
and the management of public affairs. 
The first read history for amusement, 
and naturally looked for romantic 
tales, since novels were not yet in- 
vented, and the oldest of the scripto- 
res historie poétice mentioned by Fa- 
bricius (who were, if not in name, at 
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least in substance, the novel-writers 
of our days), flourished as late as 146 
A. C.® consequently after Polybius. 
It was to this class of readers, who 
increased as the political state of 
Greece déclined, that Isocrates ‘4 al- 
ludes when he says: ‘‘ some looked in 
history for beauty aud elegance of 
language, and some for fictions and 
fables.”” The second class looked into 
history for information and the sup- 
port of their political opinions, and it 
was only for that class of readers that 
the better historians, such as Thucydi- 
des, Xenophon, Polybius, and probably 
also Philestes a. o. took up their pen. 
Thucydides® and Polybius* speak 
of these two kinds of readers. The 
other historians, such as Theopompus, 
Ephorus, Anaximenes, Calisthenes, Cli- 
tarchus a. o. though more modern, 
wrote for both classes of readers, and 
intermixed therefore their historical 
researches with some fables, just as 
the apothecary colours his draughts to 
suit the whim of his patient, Z. 
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EXPLICATION OF TWO BABYLONIAN CYLINDERS, CONNECTED 
WITH SACRED HISTORY. 


VARIOUS have been the sentiments 
of the learned respecting the design 
and import of the engraved Cylinders,* 
found among the ruins of ancient Ba- 
bylon. 

Some writers have considered them 
astrological, some astronomical, others 
mythological vestiges of Chaldean art; 
while by Landseer, Raspe, and other 
antiquaries who have attempted their 
exposition, they are said to be signets, 
amulets, and the like, with mystic 
signs. 


Abstaining, however, from occupy- 
ing the time of thereader, by any discus- 
sion on the invalidity, or force of such 
opinions (for, from the diversity of sub- 
jects sculptured on the Gems, each con- 
jecture may be ably supported), | shall 
at once proceed to show, by two ex- 
amples, that many are decidedly his- 
torical, bearing symbolically upon 
events which at different epochs befel 
the Assyrians, the Medes, and the Per- 
sians, and on other incidents recorded 
in holy and profane writ. 











* Many of these cylinders, Mr. Landseer observes, are formed of hematite, mis- 
takenly termed loadstone, by Mr. Raspe, in his Catalogue Raisonnée of Tassie’s Col- 


lection. 


The rest are of carnelian, opal, jasper, agate, chalcedony, and other hard 


and precious stones.—Sabean Researches, p. 1. 


We also learn from the same source, that considerable numbers of these gems have 
from time to time been disinterred by the Arabs in digging up those bricks of ancient 
Babylon, which constitute the material of which the town of Hellah, and most of the 
houses within a certain distance of the ruins, are chiefly built.—Tbid. p. 2. 

Leonard Rauwolf, a physician of Augsburg, in Germany, who saw the ruins of the 
city in 1574, says, they lie near a small village on the Euphrates, called Eulogo, 
or Phelugo, a day and a half’s journey from Bagdad. 
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Many, doubtless, are emblematic 
representations of the solar* and fire+ 
worship of these idolatrous nations, of 
which Nimrod is said to be the author. 
Many figurative displays of their rites 
and sacrifices, and various others, it 
cannot be denied, are connected with 
the sciences of astronomy and astro- 
logy, and the arts of magic and divi- 
nation, for which the Chaldzans were 
famous, from the remotest antiquity. { 

Herodotus indeed tells us, the an- 
cient Persians offered sacrifices to Jove, 
distinguishing by that appellation all 
the expanse of the firmament; and 
adored the Sun and Moon, the Earth, 
fire, water, and the winds. @vovor dé 
HAi@, Te Kal oeAnvn, Kat yn, Kal Tupi, 
rat vOatt, kal dvépoit. Lib. 1. § 131. 
which Strabo, Lib. xv. confirms. 

With these brief prefatory remarks, 
I hasten to establish the historical 
import of the Cylinders before us, on 
solid grounds, 

Having been for some time engaged 
in an analysis of the characters im- 
pressed on the Babylonian bricks, my 
attention, at intervals, was necessarily 
directed to the figures and the legends, 
so admirably engraven upon the cylin- 
ders ; and upon a closer inspection of 
those sculptured upon the Gem No. 1, 
a few days since, an idea flashed across 
my mind, from the variety and parti- 
cular disposition of the figures, that 
the subject was of a scriptural nature ; 
and, turning to my Bible, I discovered 
that the monument, though so small, 
contained a representation of one of 
the very surprising stories recited by the 
prophet Daniel, chap. iii., in which 
the intervention of Divine power was 
manifested to the resolute adherents 
to the true faith, in a manner certainly 
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miraculous. I allude to the preserva- 
tion of the three companions of Da- 
niel, in captivity at Babylon, who, on 
their praiseworthy refusal to conform 
to the idolatrous worship of the image 
which Nebuchadnezzar§ had set up, 
were cast into a heated furnace, and 
left, as imagined by the cruel despot, 
to inevitable destruction. Their Jewish 
names, it is well known, were Hana- 
niah, Misael, and Azariah, which the 
Babylonian sovereign changed to Sha- 
drach, Meshach, and Abednego. 

Let us now examine the cylinder 
under its several aspects, and collate 
the circumstances it developes with 
the story as told in scripture. 

The engravings upon the Gem, it 
will be seen, embrace three objects. 




















First. The golden image set up by 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

Secondly. Its superstitious wor- 
shippers. 

Thirdly. The three devout young 
persons in the furnace. The whole 
being depicted with remarkable preci- 
sion. || 

Touching the image, which is pro- 
minently figured and placed in the 
centre of the cylinder, it is proper to 
make a few observations. 

On comparing the 3d of Daniel with 
Habakkuk, ch. i. ver. 6—12. and 2 
Chron. xxxvi. 19. and 2 Kings xxv. 9. 
it appears that Nebuchadnezzar had 
conquered many nations, and laid 





* Macrobius tells us, that the great god of Ashur was the sun, and that his name 
was Add, or Adad; which, he says, by interpretation signifies one from the Hebrew 


18 Achad, Unus. 


See also Isaiah, ch. Ixv. ver. 17; and that from the Assyrians 


the idolatry spread itself throughout the whole world, is generally acknowledged. 

+ The Persian name of Persepolis is Istakhar, i. e. the City of Fire; and the sculp- 
tures on the ruins of Tschilminar represent many of the ceremonies of fire worship. 

t ‘‘ Many of these gems, we read, are contained in the British Museum ; others are 
at the Borghese palace and the Museums of Germany; and several are at Paris, in 
the cabinets of the King of France and of Baron Silvestre de Sacy, and other dis- 
tinguished antiquaries.’’ There is also a choice collection in the Imperial Academy 


of Fine Arts, at St. Petersburg. 


§ The name of this king is variously written—Nebuchadnezar, Nebuchadrezzar, 


Nabuchadonosar, Nabucodrosorus, &c. 


|| Mr. Rich, late Consul at Baghdad, to whom we are indebted for much informa- 
tion respecting the Babylonian and Persepolitan Gems, asserts that the true Babylo- 
nian antiques were generally finished with the utmost care and delicacy. 
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waste by fire many cities and temples : 
(that of Jerusalem in particular) be- 
sides Memphis and other places, as 
detailed in Ezekiel xxx. 1—26. Flush- 
ed with this success, he was still fur- 
ther encouraged and strengthened in 
the worship of his solar or fire god, 
to whom he attributed all his victo- 
ries, and whom he worshipped under 
the name of Baal, Bel, or Jupiter 
Belus. 

Having burnt the temples of the gods 
of the Egyptians, he conceived his god 
to be superior to the gods of all the con- 
quered nations, and amongst others, 
* consequently, to the Holy One of Is- 
rael. He therefore erected the golden 
image so memorable in scripture; and 
which is likewise mentioned by Hero- 
dotus, Diodorus, and other ancient 
writers. And this image he made of 
polished gold, or ornamented with 
gilding highly burnished; that when 
the sun, rising in glory, shone upon 
it, it gave an appearance as though 
surrounded with rays of light. This 
image he set up in the vast plain of 
Dura, or the surrounding plain of Ba- 
bylon.* 

He then, Dan. ch. iii. required the 
princes, governors, and rulers of the 
provinces, to be present at the dedica- 
tion of the image, and commanded, by 
proclamation, all nations, people, and 
languages, whom his arms had con- 
quered, and whose gods he fancied his 
god had vanquished, to come and join 
with his own princes, captains, and 
people, at what time they hear the 
sound of the cornet, flute, harp, &c. 
in bowing down before it and wor- 
shipping it. 

This image we learn, in ch. iii. was 
of the height of sixty cubits. and in 
breadth six. 
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Turning now to the engraved image 
on the cylinder, we observe it to be no 
less singular in its design, than in its 
position. It is evidently human; the 
face full, having the features clearly 
drawn, bearing on its head a species 
of cap or crown, with horns at each 
end; the hair hanging in tresses on 
the right side. It is also bearded. 
Upon the chest there is a studded or- 
nament or breast plate, extending from 
shoulder to shoulder. The figure 
seems partly uncovered and partly 
clothed, with some tight vestment 
fitting the body, fastened by a girdle 
round the waist. But what is most 
remarkable, the image is without 
hands. Another singularity is, that 
though the upper part of the figure 
presents a full front, the middle is in 
profile, and the feet are extended, as 
in a walking attitude. Yet this is 
easily explained; for as the image is 
of Belus or Bel, answering to the He- 
brew Syn Baal, and a _personifica- 
tion of the sun ruling in the heavens, 
it was necessary to cast it in this form 
that it might at once convey an idea 
of the splendour and the motion of 
that planet. 

That this is clearly a copy of the 
idol, as it presented itself to the king 
in his dream, and which greatly dis- 
turbed his mind, the description of the 
image by Daniel in his interpretation 
of the vision, abundantly testifies. 


‘¢ Thou, O king, sawest,”’ says Daniel, 
ch. ii. ‘‘ and behold a great image ; this 
great image whose brightness was excel- 
lent, stood before thee, and the form thereof 
was terrible. 

‘¢ This image’s head was of pure gold. 
His breast and his arms silver, his belly 
and his thighs of brass. His legs of iron, 
his feet part of iron and clay.} 





* Vide Schimmelpenninck’s Biblical Fragments, p. 168. 


+ Possibly the Cidaris, the usual diadem of the Persian kings, of which Q. Curtius 
furnishes the best description, lib. 111. Cidarim Perse regium capitis vocabant ineigne ; 
hoc cerulea fascia albo distincta circumibat. 

¢ ‘* In the Golden Head,”’ says a learned writer, ‘‘ is pourtrayed, as it were, the face 
of the first monarchie. In the breast of silver, behold the second stretching out her 
two arms over the two mighty kingdoms of Medea and Persia. The brazen paunch 
swells out in the ambition of proud Alexander. The thighs of the same metal, but 
weakened by division, represent the successors of that great Captain, in special the 
two more noted rulers of the North and South. The iron leggs lighting upon an age 
like themselves, stand out for the Romane furie (at least manie writers determine so) 
whose martial presumption, under the protection of their grandsire the God of 
Battle, crusht the rest of the world in pieces like a potter’s vessel.’’—J. Gregorie, 
Assyrian Monarchie, p. 210. 
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In this detail no mention is made 
of hands. 

Passing over the rest of the inter- 
pretation as familiar to every one, I 
proceed with my exposition. 

On each side of the image, two ob- 
jects are apparent, resembling tubes, 
upon which in the centre are semicir- 
cular knobs or bosses. These symbols 
present striking resemblances to the 
Egyptian hieroglyphic, denoting the 
expletive sign or a roll of papyrus, 
over which are two basons, cups, or 
patere. 

We read from Maximus the Tyrian, 
Serm. 38, that the Peonians adored 
the sun under the form of a cup-dish, 
*Ayadpade niiov maovxdy dicxos Bpaxis 
imép paxpod gvAov, because the sun 
seems to resemble that form, and 
therefore Sickos is sometimes taken for 
solis orbis. 

These objects may therefore be of 
an astronomical nature, or symbolical 
simply of the worship of the sun and 
the host of heaven, in vogue among 
the Babylonians. 

Behind these things, to the right side 
and the left, human figures are sculp- 
tured with uplifted hands, richly at- 
tired, after the Babylonian custom, in 
long embroidered gowns,* wearing 
high- pointed bonnets ortiaras,} stand- 
ing, and in the attitude of invoking 
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or offering worship to the idol. These 
personages I judge to be priestesses, 
no less from their dresses than their 
countenances. On the Egyptian mo- 
numents similar forms are seen, ac- 
knowledged to be female, paying re- 
verence to the deities. Justin, Lib. X. 
states, that the ancient Persians had 
women priestesses, consecrated to the 
sun, who were obliged to perpetual 
chastity. They may, however, be 
priests. 

Reserving this point, our attention 
is next called to the subject I set out 
with, namely, the representation of 
the three faithful persons, who were 
cast into the furnace. 

That these figures upon the cylinder 
are in keeping with the foregoing, 
must, I think, be granted; and that 
they can represent no others than the 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego of 
Scripture, will, | presume, be equally 
allowed. They are portrayed (with- 
out any aid of fancy) as being in the 
furnace ; above which the flames are 
evidently ascending.{ Over these are 
two animals, apparently lions§ or 
hares, the emblems, according to Hor. 
Apoll. Lib. I., of Vigilance and Guar- 
dianship. But let us support our ar- 
gument by other extracts from Sacred 
Writ. 

We have heard the decree, and no- 





* The dresses of these figures exactly correspond with the vestments of the Baby- 


lonians, as described by Pliny. 


Notissimum enim Babylonios fuisse olim vel maxime celebres pingendi vestes acu 
vel diversos colores in texendi arte, unde et Babylonica dicebantar talia vestimenta. 


—Nat. Hist. viii. 48. 


Plutarch moreover tells us, that Alexander the Great rejected the vestments of the 
Medes, and adopted the Persian dress as being less costly and more plain, laying 


aside the tiara. 


These vestments, it should seem, were richly fringed, and worked with gold and 


purple. 


J. Gregorie, after Herodotus, speaking of men, says, ‘‘ their habite in apparel was 


to wear long garments, one without of woollen, another under that of linnen. 


Wee 


may call the first a coat, the other a shirt ; they had without these a white mantle.” 
t+ On this point the reader is referred to Brissonius de Regno Persarum Princi- 

patu, lib. 1, § 46, and lib. 611, § 184, where the subject is treated at large, ‘‘ Perse 

Tiara caput tegebant (he says) initio a Semiramide orto quemadmodum.’’—Justin, 


1, 2, 3. 


{ In the apochryphal Hymn of the three young persons, which they chaunted in 
praise of the Almighty while in the furnace, the flame of the fire, which was supplied 
with oils, pitch, odours, and other combustibles, is said to have risen above the mouth 


of the furnace, 47 eubits high. 


§ Mr. Rich tells us in his Travels, ‘‘ that he was present at the digging up of one 
of these colossal lions; it was rudely formed of granite, and was almost buried near 


one of the places of sepulture discovered in the ruins of ancient Babylon. 


Lions, we 


further learn, are comparatively as frequently to be met with in the remains of Chal- 
dean Antiquity, as the Sphinx is in those of Egypt.” 
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ticed the worship of the priestesses, 
who may be regarded as types of the 
general adoration paid to the idol. 
Now what follows in the Holy Record: 
«« And whoso (chap. iii. v. 6) falleth 
not down and worshippeth, shall the 
same hour be cast into the midst of a 
burning fiery furnace.” 

Further, ‘‘ that upon the non-ob- 
servance of the proclamation by Sha- 
drach, Meshach, and Ahednego, being 
reported to the king, he, Nebuchad- 
nezzar, caused the fire to be heated 
seven times more than it was wont to 


be heated, and that these men were. 


‘ bound in their coats, their hosen, and 
their hats, and their other garments, 
and were cast into the midst of the 
furnace.” 

Let the figures on the cylinder be 
now carefully noticed, and the perfect 
agreement with the sacred story wiil 
be evident. They have respectively 
close caps or hats upon their heads ; 
the coats are bound by girdles; and 
what sets the matter at rest, the coats 
which these three Jewish youths are 
represented as wearing, clearly loose 
and descending to the feet (and which 
were found unchanged upon their de- 


liverance), are precisely of the kind 
called in the text ap Sarabali, a 
Babylonian or Persian term adopted 
in the Vulgate, ver. 23, ‘‘ Et confestim 


illi viri sunt vincti cum Saraballis 
suis,’’of which Burtonin his AEIVANA 
Veteris Linguz Persice, thus speaks : 
“* Sarabaras, sunt fluxa ac sinuosa 
vestimenta, de quibus legitur in Da- 
niele: Et Sarabara* eorum non stunt 
immutata.”’ <A word also used in the 
sense of coats, by the LXX. verse.27, 
kal ra capaSupa aitay ovk HdAdAuwbOn, 
kal dopi) mupds ovK hy ev adrois, than 
which nothing, it is presumed, can be 
more conclusive of the justness of my 
view of the subject. 


Explication of two Babylonian Cylinders, 
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The Cylinder No. 2. receives also 
decided illustration from the Book of 
the prophet Daniel. Chap. vii. we 
read, 

















Daniel had a dream and visions of his 
head upon his bed, and he wrote the 
dream and told the sum of the matters. 

‘* Daniel spake and said, I saw in my 
vision by night, and behold the four 
winds of the heaven strove upon the great 
sea. And four great beasts came up from 
the sea, divers, one from the other. The 
first was like a lion and had eagle’s wings, 
and I beheld till the wings thereof were 
plucked, and it was lifted up from the 
earth, and made stand upon the feet asa 
man, and a man’s heart be given to it.”’ 

Referring to the erigraved Cylinder, 
what do we observe? First, the figure 
of a lion bearing wings, standing 
erect ;—Secondly, the presentation of 
a heart to the beast by an angelic per- 
sonage of fine countenance, wearing a 
crown or cap, from which the hair de- 
scends in curls, bearded, having on his 
shoulders two unfolded wings, and 
attired in splendid Babylonish cos- 
tume; the outer garment descending 
to the ankle on the left side, yet flying 
off, so as to leave exposed a part of 
the right thigh, and the whole of the 
leg and foot. The figure has also a 
girdle round his loins ; and what is 
very remarkable, while with the right 
hand raised, the heart is offered to the 
lion, the left bears downward a kind 
of staff or sceptre, with a pastoral 
crook of the identical form seen in the 





* Of the Sarabala, or Sarabara, called in some copies of the Scriptures brace, 
bracce, Monchablon, a French antiquary, thus speaks: — ‘‘ C’étoit un vestment 


dont on ne peut guére déterminer le genre, ni la forme. 


On croit plus communé- 


ment que c’étoit une espéce de Casaque: ce qu’ on en scait seulement de positif, c’est 
que l'usage en é¢toit général chez tous les peuples de l’orient, méme chez les Scythes, 
qui la communiquérent aux Sarmates, et ceux-ci ou peut-tre d’autres, 4 quelques 


nations de l’Europe.’’ 


Leigh. Crit. Sacr. p. 336, explains it by Vestimentum exterius quod statim con- 


icitur. 


Vatablus and others render it by mantle. 


5 
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hand of Osiris, and held frequently by 
the Egyptian kings. 

The crooked sceptre is clearly here 
an emblem of reduced power and au- 
thority ; and from its appearance upon 
the Gem, shews incontestibly the long 
and close intercourse that subsisted 
between Egypt and Assyria, and the 
conformity of their symbols. Thus 
far we have striking coincidences ; 
but we shall bring the agreement, be- 
tween the graphic representation and 
the words of the Sacred Record, still 
closer. 

Of the rank and quality of this 
winged figure, some conjecture may 
be allowed: it may be a personifi- 
cation of one of the Babylonian }\VY 
Ourin, or celestial watchers, spoken of 
by Daniel, ch. iv. ver. 12., ‘I saw in 
the visions of my head upon my bed, 
and behold a watcher and an holy 
one came down from Heaven.’ It 
may be regarded as the archangel 
Michael ; of whom Daniel also speaks, 
chap. x. ver. 13, ‘At that time shall 
Michael stand up—the great prince 
which standeth for the children of the 
people.” Or it may be a symbolical 
representation of the human personage 
spoken of, chap. x. ‘ Then | lifted up 
my eyes and looked, and beheld a 
certain man clothed in linen, whose 
loins were girded with fine gold 
of Uphaz, and his body like beryl,’ 
&c. I incline to the opinion that 
it is an angel or minjster of God. 
Be that as it may, the figures with all 
their accessories are pregnant with 
meaning, and conceal under symbols 
apparently mystical, certain circum- 
stances relating to Babylonish history. 

First, the lion, it is well known, is 
a type of Chaldea, or Babylonia: 
Scripture speaks of the typical lion of 
Assyria; of the lion, the typical stan- 
dard of Judah ; and of the anti-typical 
lion, the great enemy of mankind: 
but here, by the lion, the Babylonian 
empire is to be understood; or, to 





connec'ed with Sacred History. 4] 


speak more definitely, by this image 
are indicated the power, greatness, 
and warlike qualities of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, who then considered himself (as 
did Nimrod, his great prototype) the 
Sun—the greatest God above, and 
himself below.* 


Megasthenes the Persian, writing of 
this king, says,— 

KaBovrodpécopos ‘Hpakdévs dAKyore- 
pos. Euseb. p. 41, &c. 

That this Nebuchadnezzar was more 
famous than great Hercules, and that 
he subdued Lybia, Asia, &c. Berosus 
the Chaldean likewise speaks of the 
notable expeditions of this illustrious 
prince, in Judea, Phoenicia, Syria, and 
Arabia; and that he exceeded in his 
exploits all that had reigned before 
him in Babylon and Chaldea.+ 

The wings which the lion bears, de- 
note the celerity of the conquests of 
this monarch when in the zenith of 
his glory ; but being plucked, as the 
story runs, they indicate that by his 
arrogance and idolatry, he incurred 
the wrath of the Almighty, and was 
deprived of the sovereignty of his 
kingdom. 

‘Oh! King,” says Daniel (in his 
interpretation of his dream,) chap. iv., 
‘*it is thou that art grown and become 
strong; for thy greatness is grown 
and reacheth unto Heaven, and thy 
dominion to the end of the earth: and 
this,” he adds, ‘‘ is the decree of the 
Most High, which is come upon my 


. lord the King: That they shall drive 


thee from men, and thy dwelling shall 
be with the beasts of the field, and they 
shall make thee to eat grass as oxen, 
and they shall wet you with the dew 
of Heaven, and seven times shall pass 
over thee, till you’ know that the Most 
High ruleth in the kingdom of men.”’ 

Now all this‘came upon Nebuchad- 
nezzar; for while exulting in the mag- 
nificence of the palace he had con- 
structed by the might of his power 





* See Abarbinel upon Genesis at these words : 
mw combs osa wan ms nayd opin ms nd) D1 Sk own qbn 


Sota moe mn wow 
Abarb. in par. Noach. 


t+ Kparnoa de tov BaSvd@mov, Avyytrov, Supias, Powns, ApaBias mavras 
Se imepBaddopevoy tats mpageor Tous mpo avtov Xaddawv kat BaBvAonoy BeBace- 


AevKoras. 
Gent. Mag. Vou. VII. 


Cory’s Fragments : 


Joseph. contr. App. lib. i. c. 19. 
G 
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and the honour of his majesty, “ Is 
not this great Babylon, which I have 
built?”’ a voice cried, ‘‘The king- 
dom is departed from thee.” 

We then read of the abject condition 
to which (as predicted by Daniel) 
Nebuchadnezzar was reduced; of his 
being driven from the sons of men; 
and that his heart was made like the 
beasts ; meaning thereby, that he par- 
took of their nature and ferocity. 

This, his overthrow, is typified, I 
think, by the reverted sceptre in the 
hand of the angel, and from its being 
pointed to the ground. 

But after the appointed time, the 
King himself tells us, ver. 26, He re- 
turned to his reason; that is, God’s 
judgment ceased ; and he was restored 
to his kingdom, his honour, and his 
brightness ; and that he extolled and 
praised the King of Heaven — “all 
whose works are truth, and his ways 
judgment :”” which singular conver- 
sion is symbolized by the human heart 
that is shewn to the lion by the angel, 
and which now, on his restoration to 
health and greatness, and believing 
fully that the Heavens do rule, is to 
inhabit his body, instead of the heart 
of the beast, which, in his pride and 
impiety, there held dominion. 

That this reasoning is sustainable, 
let us turn to the history of Saul, 
1 Sam. ch. ix. We there read of God 
giving him another another heart. 
Ezek. ch. xi. ver. 19. The Lord, 
speaking of his promised favour to 
the idolatrous Jews, says, ‘‘And 1 
will give them one heart, and I will 
put a new spirit in you, and I will 
take the stony heart out of their flesh, 
and will give them a heart of flesh ; 
that they may walk in my statutes, 
and keep mine ordinances, and do 
them; and they shall be my people, 
and I will be their God.” 

It would moreover appear, from the 
spread of the wings, borne by the lion 
on the Gem, that the wings which the 
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prophet spake of as being plucked, 
(the emblem of the King’s debasement 
while suffering under divine indigna- 
tion,) had been renewed like his heart, 
and received great beauty and expan- 
sion, now that he had become sensi- 
ble that the God of Daniel was in 
truth a God of Gods and Lord of Kings 
(chap. ii.) :—a conviction he acknow- 
ledged with deep humiliation. 

In further proof, that under his 
wings his people might now trust, it 
is added, that Nebuchadnezzar (ac- 
companying his command with a 
choice oblation and many gifts) made 
Daniel ruler over the whole province 
of Babylon, and, at the request of 
Daniel, set Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego, over the affairs of the same 
province.” 

The inscription in Cuneiform cha- 
racters, sculptured upon this Gem,— 
from their decided affinity with the 
Persepolitan elements, I read through 
the Persian : 


ASAD vel SHER WA MALAK. 
(The) Lion and (the) Angel. 


Having thus shewn, from indisputa- 
ble authority, the historical and com- 
memorative tendency of the two Gems 
selected, thereby confirming the invio- 
lability of the Sacred Records, and 
furnishing a Key to a right under- 
standing of these valuable relics of 
ancient Babylon, I trust 1 shall have 
rendered some service to the Republic 
of Letters; and in undertaking, with 
divine favour, the exposition of some 
other cylinders in my _ possession, 
which are of vast interest, I indulge 
in the hope, that to the Antiquary and 
the Historian, and in a particular 
manner to those who are engaged in 
Biblical researches, a new field for in- 
quiry will be opened, leading to im- 
portant results. 

Joun BeE.trour, 
Mem. Roy. Soc. of Lit. 





B. KAI TA AOITIA. Lerrer III. 


Tulse Hill, 
Mr. Ursan. Dee 1836. 

MANY of your readers, I am afraid, 
turn with indifference, if not with a 
stronger feeling of distaste, from a 
lecture on the alphabet. I know the 
subject can possess slight attractions 


for the generality of readers ; but there 
are, I hope, a select few by whom my 
disquisitions may be deemed worthy 
not only of perusal, but reflection. I 
will endeavour to be brief, but 1 must 
avoid obscurity. 


C. G.—The announced sound of the 
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cognates C. and G (xe and ye) is pro- 
duced, when the breath, in its utter- 
ance, is intercepted towards the throat 
by the middle or root of the tongue,— 
as, ac, ag, éc, ég ; and the enounced, 
when the utterance is continued after 
the tongue is withdrawn, as, ca, ga, 
Ke, Y€. 
C. and G. announced. 

The Goth. Auk-an. A. S. Ec, eac, 
ic, or yc-an. Ger. Auch-en. Dutch, 
Oeck-en. Sw. Och-a. Dan. Og-er, are 
evidently the same word, differently 
pronounced, written, and applied; as 
the Gr. ay-ew,! ax-n, of-vs. Lat. Ag- 
ere, aug-ere, ac-uere; they have the 
same radical or intrinsic meaning, ex- 
pressed by the common English verb, 
to ich, now written to eke, and have 
the same literal root. 

In Lat. Aug-ere, the application is 
to number, as well as to quantity ; and 
thus the usage is become more general, 
trespassing upon the province of ad- 
dere. 

In Lat. pn Gr. o€-vs, the ap- 
plication is consequential: by protract- 
ing lineally, by extending superficially, 
and thus drawing or producing to a 
point or edge (A. S. Ec-ge) a sub- 
stance is sharpened: ‘‘ Habet notionem 
acuendi, a significatione protrahendi, 
ducendi in longum, et sic attenuandi, 
acuendique.”” So says Lennep in V. 
Axeopa, Pers. Ak-ul. Gr. Ax-n. Lat. 
Ac-us. A.S. Ec-ge. Ger. Eck. D. 
Eg-ge. Sw. Cigg. Dan. Gg. Eng, 
Edge (to kit or cut.) 

Gr. x-ew. A.S. Hig-an, to hie, to go. 

Lat. Ic-ere, to throw out. (J-ac-ere, 
Ge-ac-an.) 

Goth. Ik. A.S. Ic. Ger. Ich. Dutch, 
Ik. Sw. Jag. Dan. Jeg. Russ. Ya. 
Sans. Aham. Gr. Ey-o. Lat. Eg-o. 
Eng. I.2_ The Sans. Aik-a. Pers. Yic, 
is equivalent to the numeral one. 

Goth. Ak. A. S. Ac. Old English. 
Ae, is equivalent to eke, add, and; the 
Gr. kat, ya, ye. 

Gr. preposition Ex, «€. Lat. Ex. 

Of the Sanscrit pronoun Aham, Bopp 
has observed,— 

1. That it consists of two elements, 
ah, and am; 

2. That it has no connexion with 
its oblique cases ; and, 





a as Let. II. p. 597. Gent. Mag. Dec. 
1836 


2 See J in the New Eng. Dictionary. 


B. kat ra Aowra. 
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3. That ah is the root, and am a 
mere termination.® 

With all my deference for so re- 
nowned an oriental scholar as Bopp, 
and for so sensible and reflecting an 
inquirer as Dr. Prichard, I can admit 
the first observation, and that alone, to 
be correct. 

1. Aham certainly does consist of two 
elements, and they are G (y) and M:— 
both announced,—Ag, Am, the gut- 
tural G being softened into the aspi- 
rate H. 

2. The accusative case of this San- 
scrit pronoun is Mam, which is com- 
posed of M, both enounced (ma), and 
also announced (dm). It consequently 
contains the second element M in all 
its power; though degraded by Bopp 
to a mere termination. Ma (i.e. m 
enounced) is also used alone, as the 
accusative. 

3. M is found in all the cases (ex- 
cept two) in the three numbers singu- 
lar, dual, and plural, which the San- 
scrit Grammar usurps in common with 
the Greek, and it is the same literal 
root M; or element in the nomencla- 
ture of Bopp. 

This Sanscrit Nominative Ag-am 
pronounced Ah-am) has, in fact, the 
duplicate force of IJ and Me. The 
Sanscrit Accusative Ma-am (pronounc- 
ed Mdm) has the force of the redupli- 
cated Me-Me. The first obviously 
subsists in the Lat. Ego-me-t (eyo pe de4) 
and has its equivalent in the common 
English expression of infantine wil- 
lingness, And me too. The second 
subsists in the Lat. Me-me-t, (ue pe de), 
and in the common English repetition 
of infantine eagerness—me-me.° 

There are a very few common words, 
so very different in their application, 
which have sprung immediately from 
this literal root (g or c), that I cannot 
resist the temptation to name them 
now. 

Goth. and A.S. Ecke, ece. Gr. ax- 
os. Engl. ache.—Pers. Ach-ar, ak-ar. 
Goth. Ak-rs. A. S. Gc-r. Gr. ay-pos. 





3 I quote from Dr. Prichard, p. 112, 
note. It is by inadvertence that the term 
element is applied by him indiscriminately 
to a root, and a mere termination. 

4 See Animadversiones ad Analogiam, 
by Scheide, p. 292. 

5 The nursery is an excellent school for 
speech, unfettered by the art of Grammar. 
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Lat. Ag-er, and Danish, Ag-er. Eng. 
Ac-re; an extent of land. The Gr. 
yat-ais also, terra late palens (Lennep.) 
‘And 

An Oak, A. S. Ac, is Arbor late 
patens. 

A. S. Ece. Eng. Age, is a length of 
time.® 


C. and G. enounced. 


Gr. xt-ewv, xt-v-ev. Lat. Ce-dere, to 
go, to proceed. A.S. Co-man. D. Ko- 
men. Ger. Ko-mmen. Sw. Ko-mma. 
Dan. Ko-mmer. Eng. To co-me. 

_ Goth. Ga-g-gan (pronounced like 
the) A. S. Ga-n-gan, to go. 

A.S. Ge-an, to gi-ve. Dan. Gi-or, 
to do. 

A. S. Ce-nnan. Gr. yet-veoOa. Lat. 
Gi-gnere. Eng. to ki-ndle, or bring 
forth ki-nd. And kind is in the Persian 
Khu-n. Sans. Khu-nan. Gr. ye-vos. 


Lat. Ge-nus. A. S. Cy-n. Ger. and ~ 


Dutch, Ku-nne. Dan. Ki-on. 

Gr. yt-vooxerv. Goth. Cuennan. A.S. 
Ce-nnan. Dutch and Ger. Ke-nnen. 
Sw. Ka-na. Dan. Ki-ender. Eng. to 
Ke-n, to con, to know :—and the Per- 
sian Ka-nda, co-nning, cu-nning or 
knowing. 

A. S. Ce-osan. D. andGer. Kie-sen. 
Fr. Choi-sir, (to cheesé, as anciently 
written,) to choose, to se-ize, to take. 

Gr. ya-ewv, xa ew, ca-pere, to reach, 
to ya-wn. 

The Sans. Yui (says Dr. Prichard) 
is a verbal root, whence are derived 
several verbs meaning tojoin, and other 
words. Sans. Yug-ah. Pers. Yoo, 
yu-gh. Gr. ¢vy-os. Lat. Jug-um. Russ. 
fg-0. Welsh. Iau. Eng. Yoke. This, 
I allow, is premature, because it is 
advancing into compounds. 


D. T. The announced sound of the 
cognates, D and T, is produced when 
the breath in its utterance or emission 
is interrupted by an appulse of the top 
of the tongue against the teeth or upper 
gums,—dd, éd, ét, <t; and the enounced, 
when the utterance or emission is con- 
tinued after the top of the tongue is 
withdrawn,—da, de, ta, te. 


D. and T. announced. 


A.S. Ad, congeries. Gr. ad-ev. Lat. 
Ad-dere.? 





6 See Ache, acre, oak, aye, in the New 
Eng. Dictionary. 
7 See Let. IT. p. 597. 
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Lat. preposition Ad. A. S. At; the 
Lat conjunctions A¢ and Et. Gr. eri.8, 


D. and T. enounced, 

Gr. éa-ew. Lat. Da-re. Pers. Da-den, 
to add (in its present popular usage, to 
add to the possessions of another ; that 
is, to give). The Gr. da-ew (or Sa-v- 
evv) still survives, says Lennep, in the 
Lat. Dare (and da-no, not infrequent 
in Plautus), and whence the Greek re- 
duplicate, dc-do-pu. 

Gr. Se, re, res, Tev-v-ecv. Lat. te-n- 
dere, to extend. 

Dr. Prichard has remarked, that the 
Sanscrit Da, is a verbal root; and 
hence the verb Da-da-mi, I give. Per. 
Pa-d-en, to give. 

So also ad, whence Ad-mi. Gr. 
€d-@. Lat. Ed-o, I eat. Goth. and. 
A. S. Et-an, to eat. The Gr. ¢d-euv, 
says Lennep, is a cognate of ad-euw, 
and, he adds, ‘‘ a notione premendi, 
condensandi, atque ita comminuendi 
ad eam manducandi translatum fuit.” 

The Goth. Tau-jan. A. S. Do-n. D. 
Do-en. Ger. Thu-n. Eng. to do. Gr. 
Oet-va; and also the Eng. preposition 
To. 

Goth. Te-c-an. A.S. Te-c-an. Ger. 
and D. Ta-ch-en. Sw. Ta-g-a. Dan. 
Ta-gg-er. Eng. To ta-ke, to tou-ch.° 
It may be worth noting, that the A. S. 
article, or pronoun, was Se (See), in 
the Nor. Sax. Te; that the Gr. is Su; 
that the A. S. article was supplanted 
by the, and that the Gr. @e-a-@a, is 
to See. 

N.—The announced sound of N is 





8 IT am well aware that Tooke has 
ascribed a different origin to ad and at; 
he considers them, as I do, to have a 
meaning similar to that of fo; and as to 
is, in his opinion, the past part. of the 
Goth. verb, Tau-yan, to do ; so, he thinks, 
ad and at are the past part. of the Latin 
verb, ag-ere, to act, with the omission of 
the final wm; thus ag-itum (g hard), 
ag-tum, ag-dum, agd, ad: and, actum, 
act, at. Thus, in chap. ix. on Preposi- 
tions ; but in chap. viii. on Conjunctions, 
he has already given another genealogy 
for at; thus, adsit, adst, ast, at. There 
is gross inconsistency in this: he in one 
instance derives ad and at from the same 
verb; he then assumes the existence of 
ad, uses it asa prefix to Sit; and pre- 
sents a distinct derivation of at, though 
elsewhere established (by Aim) to be the 
same word as this prefix ad. 

® With many referable to the touch. 
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produced when the breath is uttered 
or emitted through the nose, with the 
tongue fixed towards the gums or 
bottom of the fore teeth, dn, &x, and 
enounced when the utterance or emis- 
sion is continued after the tongue is 
withdrawn, nd, ne. 

N. announced, 


Goth. Ain. A. S. An. Dutch and 
Dan. Een. Ger. Eins. Sw. En. Gr. 
Ev. Lat. Un-us: Eng. One. In Sans. it 
is Ack-a. Pers. Yik (eke). 

The A. S. An-an, is to one, to un-ite; 
i. e. to effect the union of separate 
magnitudes into one magnitude; and 
subsequently of separate numbers in 
one sum. 

And so much for the three literal 
roots, which in a former letter were 
classed together, as denoting three 
modes of encrease.!” 


L.—In the organic pronunciation of 
the sounds, of which L is the literal 
character, the top of the tongue, dur- 
ing the utterance or emission of the 
breath, strikes against the foremost 
part of the palate. 

The announced and enounced sounds 
are distinctly heard in the Arabic 
Alla. 

The Ger. all, is omnis, totus, and 
also sanus, integer; the Ger. Heil is 
likewise sanus, integer, and the two 
differ, says Wachter, in nothing but 
the preposed H ; they correspond with 
the Dutch Hel, Dan. Heel, the Eng. 
whole and all,—totus, cunctus, omnis; 
and are, undoubtedly, the same word. 
The Ger. Heill-en, tegere, and heel-en, 
sarare; D. Heel-en, heyl-en; Dan. 
heel-er, are also the same word: in 
A.S. Heel-an. Goth. Hul jan. Sw. 
Hyl-ia, tegere, to cover, Eng. to hill, 
or hele, or heal. 

The Ger. Al-en. Lat. Al-ere. Gr. 
a\-Oewv, medere. Gr. Adua, talis hali- 
tus, qui vaporem tepidum adfert. A.S. 
Cl-an, accendere,. to warm. Gr. HA- 
tos, the Sun. Gr. oA-os, totus, all, or 
the whole; ovA-os, sanies, whole, or, 
as anciently written, hole; ovA-oev, 
sanum esse, V-al-ere, to be or make 
hole or whole. 

The A.S. Le-c-nian, is also Sanare, 
to make whole, to re-cover, to heal. 
The A.S. Le-g-an, le-c-gan, li-c-gan. 





10 Let. II. p. 596. 
11 See Heal in the New Eng. Dictionary, 
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Goth. La-g-yan, are to lay. And here 
we appear to reach the literal mean- 
ing: to lay, or ly, to lay on or over, 
consequently, to cover; and as a fur- 
ther consequence, sanare, integrare, to 
make sound, entire or whole, to re-. 
cover, to heal; and hence, All, omnis 
or omnes; from whole or hole—sub- 
stantially applied—wiil derive its ap- 
plication to the whole, numerically.’ 
R.—The sound of R is produced, 
when during the emission or utterance 
of the breath a quick trepidation of the 
tip of the tongue is vibrated against 
the palate. The announced and enounc- 
ed sounds are strongly heard in the 
common exclamation hur-rah. 


R. announced. 

Goth. Air. A.S. Ar, er, er, or; 
denote anteriority, priority in space 
or time: the front; probably in rela- 
“tion to the human form. 

Gr. Hap, np, the fore or ear-ly (the 
ra-the) partof the dayor year. Lat. Ver. 

Gr. Hp-os. Lat. Her-us. A.S. Herr-a. 
Dutch. Heer. Dan. Herre ; the prime 
person or agent; the foreman, the 
chief, superior ; first in valour or vir- 
tue, or rank or authority. 

A.S. Or, ord (i. e. Or-ed). Cimbric, 
Ar, ard (says Lye) is initium, princi- 
plum, or-igo, auct-or. 

Lat. Or-iri, or-diri, or-igo, or-do. 
Gr. op-ew, promovere, excitare; op-Oos, 
strait forward. 

Gr. Ap-ns, Mars, App-ny, Mas, Hp-a. 
Juno, ap-a, there-fore. 

The A.S. Ar, are. Dutch, Eere, is 
honour. A.S. Ar-ian. Dutch, Eer-en. 
Ger. Er-en. Sw. r-a. Dan. Gr-er, 
is—to honour :i.e. to be, or cause to be 
before others, to put or place forwards 
to advance, to prefer.!2 i 

In Dan. Er, (r announced) is equi- 
valent to the Eng. Am; and in that 
language it is the termination of the 
infinitive, corresponding to the Lat. re 
(renounced). In A.S. az, in old Eng. 
and other Northern languages en. Gr. 
eu. 

The A.S. Er-ian. Gr. ap-oew. Lat. 
ar-are, are, commonly interpreted, to 
plough. Of the Gr. ap-oew, Lennep 





12 Wachter thinks that Al/ “ab ele- 
ganti migrationeab omni pervenitad totum 
a toto ad sanum et salvum.”’ . 

12 For our own words, Are, art, I refer 
to the New Eng. Dictionary, See also 
To Herry. 
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says, “‘ propria notio posita est in vi, 
et impetu quo aliquid aliorsum move- 
atur, et admoveatur alteri:” it is per- 
haps pro-movere, to move for-ward, 
to push or press forward. 

A.S. Er-ian. Eng. to ear, or ere; 
whence Earth, that which we ere. 
Sans. Dhar-a. Lat. Ter-ra. Pers. Ardh. 
Arab. Ard. Heb. Er-ets. Gr. Epa. 
Goth. dir-th. A.S. Eor-the. Dan. and 
Sw. Jozd. 

Eng. Or, ere. Goth. eir. A.S. ere; 
are used adverbially, equivalent to 
fo-re, before, ante, prius. 

Or, is also used to denote—the be- 
ginning, the point of separation; and 
thus has attained the force of separa- 
tion, division, difference, disjunction. 


R. enounced. 

Sans. Ri-ch’h (says Dr. Prichard) is 
a verbal root, whence the verb. Ri-ch’- 
hati, he moves towards, reacheth. Ri- 
chch’hami; and this in 

Goth. Ra-c-jan. A.S, Ra-c-an, 
hre-c-an, protendere. Eng. to re-ach. 
Gr. o-pe-y-ewv, por-rigere. : 

Gr. Pe-ewv, fluere, to flow ; to speak 
fluently. Ppa, quod oreeffluit (Scheide). 
Goth. Re-djan. A.S. re-d-an. Eng. 
to re-ad. 

Gr. Pe-¢-ew. Lat. re-ri, re-s. 

Goth. Ra-g-inon. A.S. Ri-csian. 
Lat. Re-gere, Re-x. Heb. Ra-bbi 
(her-us). 

A.S. Re-san. 
ere, to rush. 

A.S. Re-stan, pro-cumbere, quies- 
cere, to rest. 

A.S. Khra-the. Eng. Ra-the, eer-ly.% 

S and Z cognates. 

The power of S is the natural sound 
of hissing. Its organic sound is pro- 
duced, by an appulse of the tongue to- 
wards the upper teeth or gums, and 
then forcing out the breath from be- 
tween the tongue and upper teeth, (Z, 


Hhre-osan, pro-ru- 





13 See Rathe, Ra-ther, in the New Eng. 
Dictionary. 
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with a vocal sound, which makes a 
more dense kind of hissing, mixing 
with some kind of murmur.) The 
announced and enounced sounds of S 
are heard in esse. 

The A.S. article 4s. Ger. Es. Lat. 
Is, os, us. Gr. os. 

The Sans. article Sa-s or Sah. Goth. 
Sa. A.S. and old English. Se, equiva- 
lent to the or that, it, which. The 
Sans. As (says Dr. Prichard) is a ver- 
bal root, whence the verb substan- 
tive, As-mi, as-i, as-ti, su-m, es, es-t. 
Pers. Rés-ten, es-se, to be. 

A.S. Is or ys; Dutch and Ger. Js-t. 
Eng. variously written Es, is, ys. 

Ger. Se-yn, es-se, fieri ; and in vari- 
ous persons of the A.S. and Gothic 
verb. W-is-an, w-es-an, this literal 
root is found; e. g. sy, se-t, si-n, si-nd. 

Goth. Sai-hwan. A.S. Se-on. Ger. 
Se-hen. Dutch, Zi-en. Dan. Se-er, 
to see. 

A.S. As-cian, As-ec-an, se-can ; to 
as-k, to se-ek. 

A.S. As-ec-gan, se-c-gan, to say. 

The (which has supplanted the A.S. 
Se) and that, mean take, taken;'4 and 
to take, to se-ize (to cheese or choose") . 
is probably the meaning of this literal 
root S. And it may be thus explain- 
ed :— 

1. To take; capere, pre-hend-ere, 
percipere ; to receive (met) by the eye 
or ear; by the mind, to apprehend, to 
se-em, to feel, to be. 

2. To take, to teach, i. e. to convey 
our thoughts by speech, to say. 

And here again, Mr. Urban, I shall 
conclude. I expect the thanks of your 
readers for having persisted so steadily 
and undeviatingly, in the completion 
of the first portion of my task ; to pre- 
sent words, and not from one language 
only, corresponding to the simple or- 
ganic sounds of every consonant letter. 

Yours, &c. C8. 


14 See Tooke and the New Eng. Dict. 
18 See Ceosan, p. 44, ante. 








ON THE DERIVATION OF THE WORD ISINGLASS. 


Mr. Urnsan, Leipzig, 10th Oct. 

IN every language which is elabo- 
rated from its own individual resources, 
new words are naturally significant, 
and consequently intelligible to the 
mass of the people. In no language 
is such a process more beautifully de- 


veloped than in the German; whilst, 
on the other hand, there is none, per- 
haps, in which the contrary is so re- 
markable as in the English. 

This defect in the English language 
arises from the peculiar nature of that 
tongue. Its Teutonic basis, the Anglo- 
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Saxon, although it is that which gives 
our language its distinctive character, 
has become, as it were, dead, since it 
no longer admits of change or innova- 
tion ; whilst the Norman French, which 
became incorporated with it through 
the connexion of our country with 
Normandy, and yet more the Latin, 
and even the Greek, which have since 
been introduced, form, in reality, our 
living language, namely, that in which 
alone variations and improvements are 
permitted to be made. And not merely 
so, for from the circumstance that our 
original native tongue has been dis- 
carded in the formation of new words 
to express new ideas, it is, conse- 
quently, not employed (as is the case 
with the German) for the translation of 
the foreign expressions that daily become 
familiar to us, which we prefer intro- 
ducing into our language direct and 
without any material change. Hence, 
the English language, although it may 
certainly have been enriched, has be- 
come a strange heterogeneous com- 
pound, which, to a considerable ex- 
tent, is unintelligible (except empiri- 
cally) to the mere English scholar. 

It is, however, a desire natural to 
all persons, the rude not less than the 
educated, to trace the signification, i. e. 
the derivation, of words in their native 
tongue; in other words, they like to 
understand, or, at least, to think they 
understand, the expressions which 
they are compelled to employ. From 
this cause we meet in the English lan- 
guage with many curious instances of 
the spelling of words having been 

‘altered, for the purpose of bringing 
them nearer to some supposed native 
original. 

Thus lantern (laterna, lanterne) has 
been spelled lanthorn, from a confused 
idea that the horn of which that uten- 
sil was generally constructed, was in 
some way connected with the forma- 
tion of the name itself. So causeway 
(chausée) has actually superseded the 
older form causey, evidently from its 
bearing an apparent reference to the 
commonly received meaning of the 
term, namely, a caused (artificial) way. 
In like manner the word forefather was 
easily compounded of fore and father, 
and in its present form it, unquestion- 
ably, makes a very good English word; 
although there can be no doubt of its 
being in reality nothing more than a 
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corruption of the German vorfahr 
(from vor, before, and fahren, to go), 
a foregoer, or predecessor. 

But not to multiply instances of the 
endeavours of the English people to 
render their language significant in 
itself, I shall confine myself to one 
other, which is very remarkable, and, 
at the same time not so plainly mani- 
fest. 

It is with respect to the word isin- 
glas, or isinglass, which even our lexi- 
cographers have imagined to be com- 
posed of two native words, ice and 
glass; the article bearing such traces 
of resemblance to these substances as 
might not unfairly warrant a mere 
English etymologist in supposing its 
name to be a true English compound. 
It is, however, the German hausenblase, 
in the first instance (as was natural) 
corrupted in its pronunciation, and 
afterwards varied in the spelling, to 
meet the notion of its English deriva- 
tion. This word (which is, at the 
same time, an instance of the advan- 
tage which the German has over the 
English in its power of forming com- 
pound words) is composed of hausen, 
a species of sturgeon, the beluga (aci- 
penser huso), and blase, a bladder ; 
isinglass being the airbladders of the 
hausen and other fish of a similar cha- 
racter. 

Before quitting this subject, it may 
be remarked that there is an inferior 
kind of isinglass, which is known by 
the name of simovia. In the good old 
times (when, in like manner as the 
common people endeavoured to find 
for words a meaning in the vernacular 
tongue, the learned wished to trace 
their derivation up to the Latin,—wit- 
ness parson, paroissien, theparish priest, 
supposed by our old lawyers to be de- 
rived from persona, quia personam seu 
vicem ecclesiz gerit!) the word simo- 
via would, from its Latin appearance, 
undoubtedly have received some very 
recondite explication, as far removed, 
however, as possible from the Russian 
simovoi klei, of which it is nothing 
more than avitiated contraction. This 
expression means literally sheath-fish 
lime, simovia being composed of the 
bladder of the sheath-fish (silurus 
glanis), and, like the hausen-bladder, 
or isinglas, employed as a lime or glue. 

Yours, &c. Cuas. T. Bexe. 
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*“*JOHN STOWE, THE ANTIQUARY OF ENGLAND.” 
(With a Portrait.) 


IT is a subject of congratulation for 
the City of London, that, amidst the 
general destruction attendant on the 
Great Fire of 1666, she did not lose 
the monumental figure of one of her 
worthiest sons, the indefatigable Joun 
Srowe, the historian of her annals, 
and the minute depicter of her actual 
state during the interesting era of 
Elizabeth. In the church of St. An- 
drew Undershaft, in Leadenhall-street, 
the aged chronicler may still be seen 
poring over his books, and, as it 
were, faithfully extracting and con- 
densing the substance of the earlier 
annalists. The effigy itself is remark- 
able as a specimen of terra cotta, of 
which it is said that many others ex- 
isted in the city before the Fire (as 
some, though undistinguished, proba- 
bly still remain elsewhere). There 
are several prints of it, and the only 
portraits we have possessed of Stowe 
have been derived from this source. 
The existence of a contemporary en- 
graving of his portrait has been hi- 
therto unknown, until the recent dis- 
covery of an impression (perhaps 
unique) which was found pasted to 
the back of the title of a copy of the 
“* Survay,” edit. 1603. The volume is 
now in the possession of Mr. T. Rodd, 
the bookseller,of Great Newport-street, 
by whom we have obligingly been per- 
mitted to copy it, a task which has 
been executed with great fidelity by 
Mr. Swaine. Stowe is styled in the 
circumference ‘‘ Antiquarius Angliz,”’ 
a character in which of all his con- 
temporaries Camden alone can be 
ranked before him. The portrait re- 
presents him, as does the effigy, quite 
in his old age; yet his features scarce- 
ly appear to bear the weight of seven- 
ty-seven years. His temperate and 
cheerful disposition, which are both 
on record, appear, notwithstanding 
his misfortunes and poverty, to have 
maintained a hale constitution to an 
advanced period of life. 

The memoirs which have been writ- 
ten of Stowe, are not perfectly accurate 
in their view of the events of his life; 
whilst in the account they, give of his 
works there is considerably confusion. 
Strype, in his edition of the Survay, 
(or rather his own Survey, formed 
on the basis of Stowe’s,) has, it is 


true, shown much industry in the 
collection of materials, and has dwelt 
upon them even too diffusely : but there 
is nothing to please or gratify in the 
style of Strype, and where he has 
translated the writers of the Elizabe- 
than age into a language of his own, 
it must be felt that the freshness and 
pleasing quaintness of the original is 
lost in a garb which is looser, but not 
more elegant, and which, in point of 
fact, has itself in turn now become 
obsolete. So much is this the case 
throughout Strype’s work, that we 
announce with much pleasure that 
Mr. J. G. Nichols has undertaken to 
edit Stowe’s description of Elizabethan 
London as it issued from the pen of 
the writer. . 

The memoir of Stowe in the Bio- 
graphia Britannica is better arranged, 
but derived entirely from that by 
Strype. 

The leading facts of Stowe’s biogra- 
phy may be drawn up in a brief com- 
pass. He was born in the year 1525, 
in the parish of St. Michael’s, Corn- 
hill; where his progenitors have been 
traced for three generations. He was 
bred to his father’s trade of a tailor, 
which naturally gave way to his ab- 
sorbing historical studies. The bio- 
graphers have affirmed that he quitted 
his trade; but there is nothing to au- 
thorise that assertion in what he says 
himself on the subject, and it is pro- 
bable that he rather neglected than at 
once abandoned it.* 

Like Dr. Dee, and Selden, and Cot- 
ton, and other learned men of that 
and the subsequent age, Stowe occa- 
sionally fell under the jealousy of 
those in power, and his study was in- 
vaded, and the safety of his valuable 
collections endangered. Stowe in his 
earlier years was suspected of a par- 
tiality to the Church of Rome, though 
many passages of his writings attest 
that he was subsequently a fervent 
Protestant. His attachment was evi- 





* In consequence of a passage con- 
nected with this point in Mr. D’Israeli’s 
‘* Curiosities of Literature,’ it will un- 
dergo some discussion in a volume pre- 
paring for publication by Bolton Corney, 
esq. whose very kind and obliging assist- 
ance in the preparation of the present 
article is thankfully acknowledged. 
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dently to ancient forms and things 
rather than to the Romish doctrines ; 
such an attachment as few antiquaries 
do not in some degree imbibe. 

In his latter days Stowe had to en- 
counter the more constant and de- 
pressing afflictions of poverty. Though 
his works were more popular in pro- 
portion to other classes of literature 
than, amid the varied reading of the pre- 
sent day, will readily be imagined, still 
their profits were insufficient to form 
the sole support of one, who had sacri- 
ficed to his ‘‘ delectable studies ”’ (that 
is his own term,) all other means of 
worldly gain, and had probably ex- 
changed all other accumulation of 
property for that of books and manu- 
scripts. He obtained from the City 
of London the appointment of Chro- 
nicler, with what salary (if any) is 
not known; and is said to have hada 
pension assigned him by his Company 
(the Merchant-Taylors) ; but finally, 
shortly before the close of his career, 
he was glad to accept the chances of a 
general public subscription, promoted 
by the royal authority, which was 
granted by letters patent. 

Still, from first to last, Stowe was 
most assiduous. He was ever tran- 
scribing, translating, abstracting, and 
compiling ; and, moreover, ever print- 
ing. Indeed, the different forms which 
his historical labours assumed seem 
quite to have puzzled his biographers, 
who all make some confusion in their 
accounts of them. Without entering 
at present into lengthened bibliogra- 
phical details, it may be stated that 
his historical works were, 1. A Sum- 
mary of the Chronicles, which was 
frequently reprinted, in a manual 
form; 2. Annales, a quarto volume ; 
3. A Collection of Chronicles in ex- 
tenso, for which he never obtained a 
printer; and 4. Several of the elder 
Chronicles, published in the words of 
their writers. 

1. There is a long series of editions 
of the Summary, perhaps ove for al- 
most every year * of Stowe’s labours ; 
yet they are ail now scarce, and with- 
out a comparison of them (which on 





* Probably one for every year; for 
they were preceded by an Almanack, and 
were in fact the Annuals or Pocket-books 
of the Elizabethan age. 

Gent. Mag. Vor. VIL 
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that account it would be difficult to 
accomplish), it is impossible to say 
which were actually new impressions, 
and which adaptations by the reprint- 
ing of titles and addenda. It is stated 
by Lowndes, in the Bibliographer’s 
Manual, that the first edition appeared 
in 1561, and that a copy of that edi- 
tion, supposed to be unique, is in the 
collection of the Right Hon. Thomas 
Grenville. This seems to be contrary to 
Stowe’s own statement, Annales 1601, 
p. 818; yet the preface to Grafton’s 
“* Abridgement of the Chronicles,” 
1563, appears to allude to Stowe hay- 
ing then appeared in the field. The 
rivalry between these competitors con- 
tinued for ten years after, Grafton’s 
work being also frequently reprinted : 
and, as literary controversies were in 
those days conducted in no modified 
language, the bibliographer is now 
amused to trace in their prefaces and 
dedications, the sarcastic attacks and 
quibbling rejoinders which were then 
the approved weapons of literary con- 
troversy.* The history of the quarrel 
between Stowe and Grafton will be 
found in Ames’s Typographical Anti- 
quities, by Dibdin, vol. iii. pp. 422— 
427. Subsequently to Stowe’s death, 
Edmond Howes published three edi- 
tions of this work, in 1607, 1611, and 
1618, but he used the title of ‘‘ Abridge- 
ment.” 

2. Of the “ Annales’ Stowe pub- 
lished four editions, in 1580, 1592, 
1601, and 1605. The last is usually, 
and properly, called the best, as being 
Stowe’s latest and fullest edition; but 
it is not generally known that it is the 
same as that of 1601, having only the 
sheet Qqqq reprinted, and the rest 
added. It is an interesting fact that it is 
continued down to the 26th of March 
1605, only ten days before the author’s 
death ; thus proving the perseverance 
of his labours, even in the midst of 
poverty and extreme old age. The 
“‘ Annales ”’ are now generally known 
by the name of Stowe’s Chronicle, 
having been re-edited under that title 





* Grafton sneered at ‘‘ the memories 
of supersticious foundacions, fables, and 
lyes, foolishly Srowep together ;”’ and 
Stowe spoke of ‘‘the rattling of empty 
TUNNES, and fruitless Grarres of Mo- 
mus’ offspring,”’ 

bel 
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by Edmond Howes, in folio, 1615, 
and again ip 1631. 

3. His unpublished Chronicle is 
mentioned by him in his Annales, edit. 
1592, p. 1295, where he says he had 
“‘a larger volume and historie of this 
Iland . . readie to the presse.’’ Again, 
his concluding—we may almost say his 
dying—words in 1615 are: 


‘¢ Thus, good reader, I desire thee to 
take these and other my labours past in 
good part, like as I have painfully (to my 
great costs and charges) out of old hid- 
den histories, and records of antiquitie, 

brought the same to light, and for thy 
’ great commoditie bestowed them upon 
thee: so shalt thou incourage me (if God 
permit me life) to publish or leave to 
posteritie, a farre larger Volume, Jong 
since by me laboured, at the request and 
commandement of the reverend Father 
Mathew Parker, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury; but he then deceasing, my Worke 
was prevented, by printing and reprint- 
ing (without warrant, or well liking) of 
Raigne Wolfes collection, and other late 
commers, by the name of Raphaell Hol- 
linshed his Chronicles.’’ * 


Howes, also, in the notice he has 
given of Stowe among the eminent 
men of Elizabeth’s time, mentions this 
work, which he states that Stowe 
‘purposed, if hee had lived but one 
yeare longer, to have put in print,— 
but being prevented by death, left the 
same in his studie orderly written, 
readie for the presse, but it came to 
nothing.” ¢ 

The plan of this great work,—‘‘ Cor- 
pus Historicum,” in which the remains 
of all the annalists should be brought 
under one view, and which was “ la- 
boured”’ by Stowe at the instigation of 
the great promoter of historical anti- 
quities, Archbishop Parker,—appears 
to have resembled that which has been 
undertaken in our own day by Mr. 
Petrie,—with the exception that Stowe 
had proceeded, with wonderful indus- 
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try, to clothe the whole in a uniform 
English dress. 

Probably the book entitled ‘‘ The 
Successions of the History of Eng- 
land,”’ by John Stowe, printed in folio, 
1638, and of which an account will be 
found in Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s 
Manual, p. 1749, was a portion of this 
work. 

4. Atthe beginning of his Annales, 
1601, Stowe has placed a list of no 
less than 339 ‘‘ Authors out of whom 
these Annales are collected.’”’ To 
three of these, Flores Historiarum, 
Mattheus Paris, and Thomas Wal- 
singham, he has added this note: ‘ I 
have caused to be printed.” The 
Flores Historiarum, compiled by Mat- 
thew of Westminster, was printed in 
1567, Matthew Paris in 1571, and 
Walsingham in 1574. The praise of 
these works, on the score of liberal 
patronage, must be shared by Arch- 
bishop Parker. 

But, on the part of Stowe, it should 
also be mentioned that not only was 
Holinshed greatly indebted to Stowe’s 
«‘ Summaries,” in the edition of his 
Chronicles 1576 ; but that Stowe him- 
self, notwithstanding his remarksabove 
quoted, was a material contributor to 
the edition of Holinshed of 1586, as is 
proved by several references in his 
Annales 1601, and as is fully shown 
in his Life by Strype. 

Such were Stowe’s historical la- 
bours; worthy of all respect, and 
richly deserving of the gratitude of 
posterity. Yet,—as his Chronicle is 
only one of the channels through which 
the stream of history descends ; and as 
perhaps, for much of his earlier nar- 
rative, higher and more original 
sources of information have since been 
opened, —we may congratulate our- 
selves still more in the possession of 
his very interesting and minute “ Sur- 
vay” of his native City; a work the 





* ‘Rayne Wolfe, a grave and learned citizen, hired Raphe Holinshed to trans- 


late for him.’’ Side note. 
Typographical Antiquities. 


Reynold Wolfe was one of the royal printers : see Ames’s 


+ This statement of Howes seems to have been: derived rather from what Stowe 
had before mentioned, than from having seen the manuscripts: indeed, he gives what 
must be regarded as an incorrect description of the work, as it differs from Stowe’s 


own. 


He calls it ‘‘ Reyne Wolfe’s Chronicle, which Chronicle he began and finished 


at the request of Doct. Whitgyft, late L. Archbishop of Canterbu.’’ But Stowe himself 
had directly distinguished it from the Chronicle of Reyne Wolfe or Holinshed; and 
had as plainly stated that it was begun at the request of Archbishop Parker, Whitgift's 


predecessor, 
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fruit of a long experience and personal 
investigation, and, in the eyes of 
every inquirer into the antiquities of 
London, now perfectly invaluable. 
The first edition is dated 1598, and 
sometimes 1599; the second 1603; 
the third, edited by Anthony Munday, 
who says he had the use of Stowe’s 
papers, in 1618; these are all in 
quarto; the fourth by Munday and 
Henry Dyson, fol. 1633; the fifth, by 
Strype, 2 vols. fol. 1720; and the 
sixth and last 1754. 

There are two other points remain- 
ing to be mentioned, for which the 
memory of Stowe is to be honoured ; 
—that he edited the works of Chaucer, 
and that he preserved those of Leland. 
On the latter head it is enough to state 
the important circumstance that when 
Hearne came to print Leland, much 
of the original which had been lost, 
was supplied by a trarscript of the in- 
defatigable Stowe. Of his labours on 
Chaucer, Stowe himself says, when 
noticing the monument of the poet in 
Westminster Abbey, 


‘* His Workes were partly published in 
print by William Caxton in the reigne of 
Henry the sixt; increased by William 
Thinne, esquire, in the reign of Henry the 
eight; corrected and twise encreased 
through mine owne paynefull labors, in 
the reigne of Queene Elizabeth, to wit, in 
the year 1561, and again beautified with 
notes by me, collected out of divers re- 
cordes and monuments, which I delivered 
to my loving friend Thomas Speight ; and 
hee, having drawne the same into a good 
forme and methode, as also explayned 
the olde and obscure wordes, &c. hath 
published them in anno 1597.’’* 

The fate and final disposal of Stowe’s 
manuscript collections has never been 
exactly traced. It is satisfactory to 
know that many of them have, in va- 
rious ways, found a resting place in 
the British Museum ;+ where the his- 





* Survey, 1603, p. 465. 

+ Chiefly through the Collections of 
Sir Symonds D’Ewes, among whose ma- 
nuscripts No. 245 was Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, ‘‘ translated by Mr. Stow, and 
wrote with his own hand; No. 146, 
Florentius Wigorniensis, a Continuation 
of him from 900 to 1101, Aluredus Rie- 
vallensis, and Nicholas Trivet, all also 
translated and written by Stowe. Smith’s 
Catal. MSS. Anglie, ii. 387. These are 
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torical inquirer who meets with his 
uncommonly neat hand-writing, may 
rejoice for a time as in a pleasant pas- 
ture, disencumbered of the briars and 
thistles of the court and current hands, 
in which many of the manuscripts of 
the same period are disguised. In the 
MS.Harl. 367, are several papers more 
immediately relating to Stowe’s pri- 
vate affairs, his quarrel with Grafton, 
his petitions for relief, &c. many of 
them bearing the marks of having 
been retained for a considerable time 
in the old Chronicler’s pockets. A 
portion of one of these, being a draft 
of a petition to the Corporation of 
London, about 1587, has been en- 
graved in the ‘‘ Autographs of Re- 
markable Personages,”’ 4to. 1829, and 
from the same are copied the words 
** your orator John Stowe, Citizen of 
this Citie,’’ now placed under the por- 
trait. 

Stowe started at his outset in the 
pursuit of rruTH, and to that essen- 
tial point his labours were constantly 
directed. In the introduction to his 
«‘ Summary,” (1565), he set forward 
with this axiom, ‘“‘ In hystories the 
chiefe thyng that is to be desyred is 
Truthe :” and he added this poetical 
caution to the ‘‘ phrasemakers,” am- 
bitious of the personal display of fine 
writing : 

‘* Of smoothe and flatterynge speeche, 
remember to take hede, 

For trouthe in playn words may be tolde ; 
of craft a lye hath nede.”’ 


Of his zeal, diligence, and unwearied 
perseverance, the reader must have 
already acquired an adequate impres- 
sion. They have merited and attained 
the praise of a long posterity : the post- 
humous rewards for actual persecution 
and privation. 

Howes, in the preface to his 
«« Abridgement”’ of 1607 (also prefixed 
to his ‘‘ Annales” of 1615) has re- 
lated the circumstances under which 
he undertook to be the successor of 
Stowe in the capacity of Chronicler ; 
and after mentioning that several 
learned persons, to whom the public 
eye had been directed, failed to engage 











now Nos. 551, 563, of the Harleian Col- 
lection, and many others may be traced 
in the Catalogue: see the Index, 1812, 
vol. iv. p. 313. 
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in the onerous work, he states that he 
conferred with them individually, and 
reports the several answers he re- 
ceived. ‘‘ Another sayd, ‘I cannot 
see how in any civill action a man 
should spend his travaile, tyme, and 
money worse, than in that which ac- 
quires no regard, nor reward, except 
backbiting and detraction.” And one 
amongst the rest, after he had sworne 
an oath, sayd, ‘ I thanke God that I 
am not yet madde, to wast my tyme, 
spend two hundred pound a- yeare, 
trouble my selfe and all my friends, 
- onely to gain assurance of endless re- 
proach, losse of libertie, and bring all 
my dayes in question.’ And like as 
these spake, so did many others.” In 
which speeches, it is evident that the 
treatment of ‘‘ late aged painefull 
Chronicler,’’ just before mentioned, is 
intended to be described. Still we 
may further gather that Stowe bore 
his misfortunes with equanimity and 
good-humour. There is an anecdote 
in the Hawthornden MS., — which, 
whether true or not, affords evidence 
of the opinion held of his character 
by his contemporaries,—that, walking 
with Ben Jonson (who also was 
always low in purse), they met two 
mendicant cripples, and Stowe jest- 
ingly asked them, ‘‘ What they would 
have to take him to their order ?’’ We 
find also another illustration of his 
lively temper in H. Holland’s ‘‘ Mo- 
numenta Sepulchraria Sancti Pauli,” 
1614: 

“‘ Sir Philip Sidney and Sir Francis 
Walsingham have no tombes. Where- 
upon John Stow saith a merry poet 
wrote thus, 


‘ Philip and Francis they have no tombe, 
For great Christopher * takes all the roome.’ 


** And no doubt but the merry poet was 
the merry old man Stow himself.’ 


We will now conclude with the per- 
sonal description and character of 
Stowe, given by his successor Howes : 

«* He was tall of stature, leane of 
body and face, his eyes small and 
chrystaline, of a pleasant and cheere- 
full countenance; his sight and me- 
mory very good; very sober, mild, 
and courteous to any that required his 
instructions; and retained the true 
use of all his senses unto the day of his 
death, being of an excelent memory. 
He alwaies protested never to have 





* Sir Christopher Hatton. 
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written any thing either for malice, 
feare, or favour, nor to seeke his owne 
particular gaine or vaine glory; and 
that his only paines and care was to 
write truth. He could never ride; 
but travelled on foote unto divers ca- 
thedral churches and other chiefe 
places of the land, to search records. 
He was very carelesse of scoffers, back- 
biters, and detractors. He lived peace- 
fully ; and died of the stone collicke, 
being fourescore yeares of age, and 
was buried the eight of Aprill 1605, in 
his parish church of Saint Andrewes- 
undershaft : whose mural monument 
neere unto his grave was there set up 
at the charges of Elizabeth his wife.” 





Mr. Ursan, Norwood. 

I BEG to continue my series of me- 
moirs of distinguished Cavaliers,* with 
one of Sir Henry Bard, Viscount Bel- 
lamont. 

Henry Barp was the younger of 
the two sons of the Rev. George Bard, 
who died Vicar of Staines, in thecounty 
of Middlesex, in 1618, by his wife 
Susan, daughter of John Dudley. 

Maximilian, the elder son of the 
vicar, a wealthy girdler in the city, 
and a noted Parliamentarian, was born 
in 1606, as we learn from his epitaph 
in Caversfield church, Bucks. But 
the birth year of the younger has not 
been recorded. His grandfather, Wil- 
liam Bard, of Talbygarth, co. Lincoln, 
was a younger son of Ralph Bard, of 
North Kelsey, in the same county, at 
which place the family had resided for 
many generations. With respect to 
his pedigree, Lord Bellamont was 
wont to relate of himself that “ he 
descended from that man in Norfolk 
who went to law with W. and over- 
threw the Conqueror.” The mean- 
ing of this vaunt I leave others to 
determine. 

From Eton school he was entered, 
in 1631, of King’s College, Cambridge, 
where he obtained his master’s degree 
and a fellowship. Previous, however, 
to his taking these honours, he had 
made, upon the customary leave of 
nine weeks’ absence, unknown to his 
relations, an excursion to Paris; and 
afterwards he proceeded on foot into 
France, Italy, Turkey, Palestine, Ara- 





* See Gent. Mag. for April, 1836, p. 350. 
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bia, and Egypt, of which places and of 
his several travels he sent a large ac- 
count to his fellow collegian the Rev. 
Chas. Mason, D.D. subsequently Rec- 
tor of St. Peter’s-le-poor, in London. 
Returning home, he lived high, says 
Wood, as he had done before, without 
_any visible income to support it. The 
means he commanded for his travels 
and for his manner of living, were sup- 
posed, by his contemporaries, to have 
been derived from his brother, “a 
great admirer,” continues the same 
author, ‘‘ of his accomplishments, and 
as much despised by him.” 

It was about the time of his return 
from his travels, that Charles was pre- 
paring for that great struggle which 
found employment for courage and 
activity. Repairing to the Court at 
York, ‘‘ he made himself known to be 
a traveller and master of several lan- 
guages, especially the French, which 
the Queen took notice of ; and enter- 
ing into his Majesty’s service, he was 
soon put in commission and made a Co- 
lonel.”’ Thus far in the words of Wood. 
In 1643, being at Oxford, Colonel Bard 
was nominated to be created D.C.L. 
and while staying here, on the 22d of 
November, he received the honour of 
knighthood. Shortly after, he was 
sent into Ireland ; whence he returned 
with the two regiments of foot, com- 
manded by Sir Charles Vavasour and 
Sir Jobn Pawlet, and was engaged 
with them at the battle of Cheriton 
Down, fought on the 9th of March, 
between Lord Hopton and Sir Wil- 
liam Waller. In this engagement he 
brought off a whole brigade, otherwise 
likely to be destroyed; but was even- 
tually taken prisoner, and so severely 
wounded as to lose the use of one arm. 

It is not unlikely that he was a pri- 
soner when on the 28th of May 1644 he 
presented an Alcoran to his college, 
which the Rev. William Cole describes 
as ‘‘ a neat wrote book, illuminated, 
and of an 8vo size.” It is supposed 
that he stole this volume from a mosque 
in Egypt; for being once told, says 
Wood, “‘ that it was not worth above 
twenty pounds, he made answer, Then 
he was sorry that he had ventured his 
neck for it.” 

By letters patent dated at Oxford, 2 
March 19 Car. I. (1644), he received a 
reversionary grant of the offices of Go- 
vernor of the Isle of Guernsey, and of 
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Captain of Cornet Castle, in that isle, 
for life, with all fees, profits, and pri- 
vileges thereto belonging, after the 
death or other determination of the 
estates of Sir Peter Osborne and Lord 
Percy, former grantees.* 

Soon after, he joined the King at 
Oxford, who there gave him the com- 
mand of a brigade, and after intrusted 
him with the government of Campden- 
house, in Gloucestershire. While in 
this charge, we are told by Lloyd, ‘‘ he 
set open the gate to the enemy, as if 
deserted, but entertained them so that 
they spilt not so much claret wine in 
the house as they left blood before it.” 
The Mercurius Civicus about this time 
has the following anecdote of the go- 
vernor. ‘‘ This papist,” says the 
paper, speaking of one Captain Brunt, 
“* gave intelligence of a constable at 
Queinton, and enforced him to bring 
in his collection money toColonel Bard, 
governor of Campden. The poore 
constable came certified to the gover- 
nour (then in bed) thereof; the go- 
vernour demanded if it were all? the 
constable answered, He could not 
bring all, for the plague was in some 
houses. The governour replied, that 
if the plague were in one and the pox 
in the other, he would have all the 
money, and would talke with him fur- 
ther when he was up. After he rose, 
he commanded the constable to be 
throwne into a pond to swim for his 
life; where he had been drowned had 
he not beene helped out by one of the 
souldiers. Whereupon, the governour 
commanded the rest to fasten upon 
him, which they refused, and with- 
stood the governour, by which means 
the constable escaped with his life.” 

Bard continued at Campden to the 5th 
of June, when, at Prince Rupert’s or- 
der, he rased the house to the ground, 
and joined the royal army on its march 
from Oxford to Evesham. On the 8th - 
of October following Sir Henry was 
created a Baronet, by patent dated 
at Sherbourn, as Sir Henry Bard of 
Staines; and shortly after he married 
Anne, daughter of Sir William Gar- 





* Docquets of Charles I. pp. 155, 381, 
about to be published by the Record Com- 
mission, from a MS. in the Ashmolean 
Library, under the editorship of W. H. 
Black, Esq. Sub-Commissioner. 

+ No. 102, p. 916. 
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dyner, Knight, of Peckham, Surrey, 
deceased, when he resigned his fellow- 
ship at Cambridge. 

On the 11th April, 1645, the Speaker 
of the House of Commons was ordered 
to grant his pass to the Lady Bard to 
go to the enemy’s quarters; but fur- 
ther on this we have no information. 

On the 30th of the following month 
Sir Henry is found with the King at 
the taking of Leicester. ‘‘ The first 
that entered,”’ says Rushworth, “‘ were 
Sir Bernard Astley, and at another 
place Sir Henry Bard, who scaled the 
walls only with three ladders.” In 
the memorable battle of Naseby—the 
casting die of Charles—fought on the 
14th June, he led on the left Tertia, 
with Sir George Lisle, and shortly after 
he was appointed Governor of Wor- 
cester. From this place he issued the 
following ‘‘ bold and profane” war- 
rant :— 


‘* Whereas I have often directed to you 
my warrants, when I was in Campden, 
for your monthly contributions ; and al- 
though I found in you no complyance, I 
was not moved, because I knew not whe- 
ther ever you heard from me, rather doubt- 
ing the high constable’s diligence than 
your neglect ; but now being at Worces- 
ter, I have just come to take extremitie of 
armes on your parish, finding your parish- 
ioners base in breaking promise with my 
agents; know, therefore, that unlesse you 
bring into mee to Worcester, at Captain 
Honton’s house in the Brod-street, the 
monthly contribution of six moneths past, 
on Thursday next, being the 6th day of 
this present month, you are to expect an 
unsanctified partie of horse amongst you, 
from whom if you hide yourselves (as I 
believe each of you hath his hiding hole), 
they shall fire your houses without mercy, 
hang up your bodies wherever they finde 
them, and scare your ghosts into dribling 
garrisons to make new Committee Men ; 
from whom neither the 21 troopes of Tent- 
bury nor 17 of Strentham shall defend 
you. 

*« Worcester, Nov. 1, 1645. 

‘‘To the constable, tithingmen, and pa- 
rishioners of Tirning. 
‘‘ Henry Barp.’’ * 


On the 8th July, 1646, Sir Henry 
Bard received a grant ‘‘ of the honour 
of Baron Bard of Dromboy, in the 
county of Eastmeath, in the kingdome 
of Ireland, and of the honour of Vis- 
count Bellemount, in the county of 
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Dublyn, in the said kingdome, entayl- 
ing the same upon his heires male of 
his body for ever.” + 

In the December of the year follow- 
ing, he was taken upon the sea by 
a Captain Beddall, on his passage 
from England to Ireland, and brought 
into Plymouth. Upon intimation of 
this capture being given to the House, 
the Committee of Lords and Com- 
mons for the Admiralty and Cinque 
Ports was ordered on the 17th to 
take good security of him to depart 
the kingdom, with his wife, children, 
and servants, within ten days. It was, 
probably, at this time that he wrote to 
the Parliament, and told them ‘“‘ that 
he had taken up arms neither for reli- 
gion (for there were then so many, 
that he knew not which to be of), nor 
for that mousetrap the laws, but to 
re-establish the King on his throne; 
and, therefore, seeing that the time 
was not yet come, he desired leave 
that they would discharge him, that 
he might relinquish the kingdome,”’ 
which, says Wood, was accordingly 
done. 

We next find him at the Hague, at- 
tending upon Charles II. and while 
here he was arrested 12th May, 1649, 
by order of the States, charged with 
the murder of Dr. Dorislaus, the Dutch 
agent from the Parliament. Concern- 
ing this murder, which was perpe- 
trated the same evening the Doctor 
entered the Hague, whilst he sat at 
supper in his inn, historians some- 
what differ in their relations. Cla- 
rendon tells us, the murderers were 
Scots and followers of the Marquis of 
Montrose ; Whitlocke, that they were 
twelve English Cavaliers, who stabbed 
him in several places and cut his 
throat, one of them saying at the same 
time, ‘‘ Thus dies one of the King’s 
Judges ;” and Ludlow, that they were 
English and Scots. Which last ac- 
count we may consider correct, for 
both Montrose and Hopton were ques- 
tioned upon it. 

In 1656, our Viscount was sent from 
Bruges, Ambassador from Charles to 
the Emperor of Persia, in the hope that 
the service done that state by the Eng- 
lish ships at the taking of Ormus, in 
1622-23, had insured to him “ great 
assistance in money.”” Whilst travel- 





* A Diary, or an Exact Journal, No. #1. 
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ling here he was unhappily overtaken 
by a whirlwind and choked in the 
sands’; ‘‘ thereby putting,’ says Wood, 
“‘ a period to his vain hopes of being 
the Grand Master of Malta, having 
been a Roman Catholic several years 
before he died.” 

«* He left behind him,” continues 
this author, ‘‘ a widow, not so rich 
but that she received relief upon her 
petition, after his Majesty’s return, 
from King’s College, in Cambridge; 
and two daughters, who were of his 
religion.’ Lady Bellamont, or Bard, 
as she was called, died in 1668. Of 
his daughters, Anne, the eldest, be- 
came mistress to her father’s patron, 
Prince Rupert, and by him was mother 
to Dudley Bard, afterwards slain at 
the siege of Buda in 1686; and Per- 
siana, the youngest, married her cousin 
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Nathaniel Bard, of Caversfield, and 
died so late as 1739. * 

Lloyd, writing of Lord Bellamont, 
says, “‘ He would often commend Sir 
Clement Paston’s method of bounty, 
building a fair house for hospitality, 
where his serving-men spent their 
younger days in waiting upon him, 
and an hospital hard by, where they 
might bestow their elder years in 
recollecting themselves.”” Wood, who 
seems to have had a personal dis- 
like to him, says, ‘‘ He was a compact 
body of vanity and ambition, yet pro- 
per, robust, and comely.” 


Yours, &c. G. S. S. 





* See a pedigree of the family of Bard, 
recently published in the Collectanea To- 
pographica et Genealogica, vol. tv. p. 59. 





REMARKABLE CASE OF WITCHCRAFT, IN SUFFOLK. 


THE county of Suffolk was remarka- 
ble for the number of Witches which 
were known to practise their diabolical 
arts in it. Baxter says, he knew more 
than a hundred at one time. The 
famous trial of Sir Matthew Hale, at 
Lowestoft, is well known. The pre- 
sent case is found in a copy of Baxter’s 
World of Spirits, and was probably 
preserved for another edition which did 
not appear. lt is directed to him. 

Worthy Sir,—Your last, of the 6th 
of July, I duly received, and since that 
I have inquired further into the busi- 
ness of the possession of Magdalen 
Holyday, maid-servant to the Parson 
of Saxmundham, Suffolk, as you de- 
sired; you saying it would be of use 
to your forthcoming volume, and of 
which case I informed you, in a letter 
dated Nov. 1, 1685, and forwarded to 
you by the Ipswich waggon to the 
Ram Inn, Smithfield. Now, being 
myself lately on a visit to my sister’s 
nephew in these parts, a pains-taking 
honest man, living at Freston, under 
the Lord Stafford, which village is 
near to the sea, and not far from the 
said town of Saxmundham, I have 
made due and diligent inquiry there- 
upon, in answer to your pressing en- 
treaties, that I would enrich your next 
work on Apparitions and Witchcrafts 
with this case; I here, forthwith, send 
it to you, as I have -received it from 


the mouths of many sober creditable 
persons in these parts. 
Witness my hand, 
Tosias GiLBErRT, Cordwainer, 
No. 2, East Cheap, now dwell- 

ing at Freston aforesaid. 

‘* Magdalen Holyday, spinster, aged 
eighteen years, the daughter of poor 
honest persons, Phineas and Martha 
Holyday, of the parish of Rendham, 
near Framlingham (as may be seen by 
the register of the said parish), was 
servant-maid to Mr. Simon Jones, 
minister of the parish of Saxmundham, 
with whom she had dwelt for the 
space of three years and upwards; 
and was esteemed by all the neigh- 
bours, as a civil, well behaved young 
woman, of good conduct above her 
years; very decent, and frugal in her 
apparel, modest in her behaviour, 
sweet and civil in her speech, and 
painstaking in her religion: so that 
she was well respected of all in the 
said parish, young and old. She was 
also a very fair and comely person, 
save only a defect in the colour of her 
hair, of moderate stature, and a cheer- 
ful disposition: nor was any reproach 
ever thrown upon her, save that some 
few of, the Gospellers (a party that 
sprang up in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and doth now continue to the 
great division of the one Catholic 
Church,) would taunt her, that being 
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handmaid toa Minister of the Church, 
she would frequent wakes and fairs at 
Whitsuntide, and saint days and holy 
days; but they could not throw any 
thing in her teeth, which they would, 
as she always went in company with 
her brother, aunts, or other sober pev- 
ple of good repute, who could keep 
scandal from her door. Her family 
did not like Oliver Cromwell, nor any 
of his ordinances, but were true and 
faithful to King Charles, of blessed 
memory, though they were but poor 
folk. Now Magdalen Holyday had, 
in her youth, been touched of the King 
for the evil, when he came into the 
Associated Counties; but, since that, 
she had always preserved her health, 
so that the rose-blush in her cheek, 
and the milky snow on her forehead 
were known to all. But to come to 
my story. lt happened on Monday, 
in Lammas, the year 1672, about 
noon, as she was carrying in dinner, 
no one in the parlour save the parson 
and his wife and their eldest daughter, 
Rebecca, then about to be married to 
a worthy and pains-taking Gospel 
Minister then living at the parish of 
Yoxford, in the said county; that on 
a sudden, just as she had placed a suet 
dumpling on the board, she uttered a 
loud shriek, as if she were distraught, 
and stooping down as in great pain, 
said, she felt a pricking as of a large 
Pin in the upper part of her leg; but 
did not think that any such thing could 
be there. Yet on ungartering her 
hose, she felt a pin had got there, 
within the skin, yet not drawing blood, 
nor breaking the skin, nor making any 
hole or sign, and she could hardly feel 
the head of it with her finger, and 
from that time it continued tormenting 
her with violent and retching pains all 
the day and night; and this continuing 
and nothing assuaged, Mistress Jones, 
by advice of the Minister, sent for the 
assistance of two able apothecaries 
(medici) then dwelling in the said 
town; one, a chirurgeon of great re- 
pute, who had studied under the fa- 
mous Hondius at Frankfort ; the other, 
a real son of Galen ; who, on examin- 
ing the part, and above and below, at 
sufficient distance, both declared they 
could see neither ‘‘ vola, nec vesti- 
gium” of the said pin; but on her 
constant and confident assertion there 
was a pin, tho’ it had now time to 
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work itself deeper into the flesh, like 
an insidious enemy, they made an in- 
cision, but could find none, only the 
maid asserted that a few days before, 
an old woman came to the door and 
begged a pin of her, and she not giving 
her one, the said woman muttered 
something, but she did not suspect 
her. And now it was time these noted 
leeches should do something for this 
afflicted person; for now she lies in 
ceaseless torment, both by night and 
by day, for if she slept, her sleep was 
troubled with dreams and wicked ap- 
paritions: sometimes she saw some- 
thing like a mole run into her bed, 
sometimes she saw a naked arm held 
over her, and so was this poor maid 
thus tormented by evil spirits, in spite 
of all godly prayers and ringing of 
church bells, &c. But now the doc- 
tors took her in hand, their names, 
Anthony Smith, Gent. and Samuel 
Kingston,chirurgeon to Sir John Rouse 
of Henham, Knt. having taken down 
the deposition of the said Magdalen 
Holyday before Mr. Pacey, a pious 
Justice of the Peace, living at Marles- 
ford, in the said county, upon oath; 
they then gave to the said M. H. the 
following medicines :—Imprimis, a de- 
coction—exfuga Demonum—of south- 
ern-wood, mugwort vervain, of which 
they formed a drink according to Heuf- 
tius’ Medical Epistles, lib. xii., sect. 
iv., also following Variola, a physician, 
of great experience, at the court of the 
Emperor. They also anointed the 
part with the following embrocation : 
—Dog’s grease well mixed, four oun- 
ces; bear’s fat, two ounces; eight 
ounces of capon’s grease; four-and- 
twenty slips of misletoe, cut in pieces 
and powdered small with gum of Ve- 
nice turpentine, put close into a phial, 
and exposed for nine days to the sun 
till it formed into a green balsam ; with 
which the said parts were daily anoint- 
ed for the space of three weeks, during 
which time, instead of amendment, the 
poor patient daily got worse, and 
vomited, not without constant shrieks 
or gruntling, the following substances : 
paring of nails, bits of spooons, pieces 
of brass (triangular), crooked pins, 
bodkins, lumps of red hair, egg-shells 
broken, parchment shavings, a hen’s 
bone of the leg, one thousand two 
hundred worms, pieces of glass, bones 
like the great teeth of a horse, alumi- 
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nous matter, sal petri (not thoroughly 
prepared), till at length relief was 
found, when well nigh given up, when 
she brought up with violent retching, 
a whole row of pins stuck on blew paper ! ! 
After that, these sons of Aisculapius 
joyfully perceived that their potent 
drugs had wrought the designed ¢ure 
—they gave her comfort, that she had 
subdued her bitter foe, nor up. to the 
present time has she ever been afflicted 
in any way; but having married an 
honest poor man, though well to do 
in the world, being steward to Sir 
John Heveningham, she has borne 
him four healthy children, and is likely 
to cover his house with more sweet 
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olive branches from her fruitful orchard. 
Whether this punishment was inflicted 
on her by the said old woman, an 
emissary of Satan, or whether it was 
meant wholesomely to rebuke her for 
frequenting wakes, may-dances, and 
candlemas fairs, and such like pastimes, 
still to me remains in much doubt. 
“* Non possum solvere nodum.” 

Sir, your thankful Servant, T. G. 

Freston Parish nigh tc Saxmondham, 
sent by the carrier. 

P.S. I hear the physicians followed 
up their first medicine with castory, 
and rad. ostrutii, and sem: dauci, on 
Forestius his recommendation. 





STONE CHURCH, KENT. 


THE manor of Stone, situated within 
two miles of Dartford, towards the 
north-west, was given to the church 
of Rochester by King Ethelred, in the 
year 995; and the Bishops had after- 
wards a house there, in which they 
occasionally resided, particularly in 
their journeys to and from London. 
Like other churches so fortunately 
situated, under the immediate eye of 
the Bishop, that of Stone became an 
object of attention to some of the ar- 
chitectural prelates who filled the see 
of Rochester ; and it still presents itself, 
to a distant age, a spacious and lofty 
edifice, worthy of the commanding 
situation upon which it is placed. 

It is a fine specimen of the early 
English style; consisting of a nave 
and aisle (68 feet by 40), chancel (42 
feet by 224), with a small chapel ad- 
joining to the chancel on the north, 
and a massive tower at the west end, 
which is remarkable from its being 
open on three sides to the interior of 
the building. It was formerly crowned 
with a high octangular spire, which, 
having been greatly injured by light- 
ning, was taken down in the year 
1638. 

The nave is separated from the aisles 
by pointed arches, rising from slender 
columns, and from the chancel by a 
similar arch, enriched with ornaments. 
The east window is large and hand- 
some; and round the chancel runs a 
low range of trefoil-headed arches, in 
relief, springing from small pillars of 

Gent. Maa. Vou, VII. 


grey marble, and -displaying spandrils 
filled with finely sculptured foliage and 
animals, 

The north door, which is repre- 
sented in the accompanying engraving 
(P1.IT.) opens under an arch originally 
of much elegance, though now greatly 
injured and mutilated. Jts height is 
8 feet 4 inches; and its width, includ- 
ing the outer mouldings, 6 feet 10 
inches. The height of. the wooden 
door is 7 feet, and its width 3. 

In the Chapel adjoining the chancel 
is a handsome altar-tomb to the me- 
mory of Sir John Wiltshire, Comp- 
troller of Calais in the reign of Henry 
VII. and who was owner of Stone 
Castle in this parish. He died in 
Dec. 1526. 

There is also in the chancel a fine 
sepulchral memorial of John Lumbard, 
once Rector, who died in 1408. His 
figure is represented in a brass plate, 
within the head of an open flowering 
cross ; this has been engraved both in 
Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments and 
in Thorpe’s Custumale Roffense. 

We do not now enter at greater 
length into a description of this beau- 
tiful church, as we have been informed 
that two distinct series of architectu- 
ral plates are now in the course of pre- 
paration, in illustration of its several 
features. One of these has been par- 
ticularly announced by its editor, Mr. 
Wallen, in our Number for November, 
p- 450. : 


] 
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BISHOPS MURRAY AND BOSSUET UPON CHARITY; 
OR MORE STRANGE PROOFS OF THE LITERATURE OF PAPAL INFALLIBILITY, 


Mr.-UrBan, 

THE amicable controversy between 
J. R. and myself, seems now to be 
reduced to this single position, whether 
more credence is to be given to Bossuet 
making his own defence, backed by one 
or two modern French wits, than to 
Archbishop Wake, whose writings so 
irrefragably prove the point at issue, 
seconded by almost numberless cor- 
roborating testimonies as to names, 
dates, places, and details, some of 
which I have already adduced, and to 
which many more might be added.* 
As to J. R’s. solemn and grave judg- 
ment upon Wake’s youthful incapacity 
in not being able to penetrate the fast- 
nesses of Bossuet’s famed cunning, 
from being some one or two dozen of 
years younger, it isreallyso French, and 
so like Barbier’s style of argumenta- 
tion, that one is tempted to smile upon 
so grave anoccasion! Ifthe celebrated 
Chateaubriand or Guizot of France, 
were now to publish a work, could not 
my son, who is a very little boy, some 
twenty years hence ascertain from 
indisputable living witnesses, every par- 
ticular? If not, away with all evi- 
dence! J. R. cannot be ignorant that 
Wake, only fourteen years after Bos- 
suet’s death, had a long correspondence 
with some ofthe ablest divines of France, 
about the Union of the Churches.» 
Dupin, one of the most noted Galli- 
can ecclesiastics, was of the number, 
and he, with many others whom Wake 
knew, were of course well conversant 
with Bossuet and all his literary man- 
ceuvres. The single-handed testimony of 
Bossuet himself, now seems to be the 
only real crux to be disposed of; but 
Jet us gratify J. R. by pronouncing the 


complicated testimonies against Bos- 
suet’s tricky artifices in regard to his 
publication of the ‘‘ Exposition,’’ to be 
gross calumnies; and then J. R. can- 
not but allow the fairness of putting 
Bossuet’s own testimony to the test of 
veracity and principle. This can no 
otherwise be done, than by investigat- 
ing Bossuet’s general character for lite- 
rary and moral probity. We will not 
put into the scale against Bossuet, the 
fact, that it was natural for him to 
falsify his unsupported statement, in 
order to avert the tremendous obloquy 
the papal cause must universally have 
sustained, by his revealing all the 
untoward contradictory circumstances 
about the ‘‘ Exposition.” We will 
only treat Bossuet as we would any 
other self-interested witness. If such 
a witness be convicted of a treacherous 
lie, for the furtherance of the interests 
of his suit, what man of common sense 
would regard his asseverations, when, 
in addition to his lies, there was every 
reason to doubt wholly his veracity. 
We will undeniably prove this to be 
strictly applicable to Bossuet. I pre- 
sume that J. R., who seems from his 
last to be well conversant with the 
laws of charity, would join Dr. Murray 
in his recommendations of the ‘‘ Expo- 
sition’’ as a true model of Christian 
charity. But, Sir, if from Bossuet’s 
own lips, we prove him to be the 
veriest truest model for scathing the 
world with the inquisitorial flames of 
the papal Moloch and Aceldama, what 
then must be thought of Dr. Murray’s 
and other brilliant recommendations 
of Bossuet, and what judgment also, 
in that case, is to be put upon Bossuet’s 
own evidence for himself? I shall 





* In addition to the references made in my former letters upon the subject of the 
‘* Exposition,” it would be well to consult the following, as laying open its whole 


history, and substantiating the facts of the case. 


Pfaff’s Historia Literaria Theologia, 


tom. ii. p. 102; Le Clere’s Bibliotheque Universelle et Historique, tom. xi. p. 438 ; 
Bibliotheque des Sciences, published ‘at the Hague, vol. xviii. p. 20. And of Wake’s 
Works, those which most bear upon the subject, are his Introduction to his Exposition 
of the Doctrine of the Church of England, and his two Defences of that Exposition. 
These are sufficient in themselves, quite to shiver to atoms the perfidious jesuitism 


of Bossuet. 


_» This correspondence is to be found, though not with positive accuracy, in Rior- 
ningius’ Dissertation De Consecrationibus Episcoporum Anylorum, Helmstadt, 1739. 
Most of the MS. letters are, I have understood, in the library of Christ Church, 


Oxford. 
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therefore only state facts without com- 
ment; the good sense of J. R. will 
easily do the rest. But before I pro- 
ceed, I must just observe, without 
meaning any reference at all to J. R., 
that the strange and various notices 
which my Strictures on Bossuet have 
elicited from various quarters, induce 
me to say, that one might as well 
chase an invisible echo, or grasp at a 
bodiless shadow, as screw Romish con- 
troversialists down to any one avowed 
principle. Pope Alexander VI. has 
piquantly and truly said of his emissa- 
ries, ‘‘ That he would rather wage war 
against a mighty potentate, than against 
one of the begging brethren.’’¢ 

In Dr. Murray’s address to the Pro- 
testants of the empire, he solemnly 
renounces the wonted intolerance of 
his Church; he denounces it as “‘ by- 
gone”’ and ‘‘ antiquated,” and professes 
absolute love to Protestants; he calls 
them his ‘‘ Beloved Fellow- Christians,’’ 
and for an unimpeachable authority in 
doing so, he quotes Bossuet; nay 
more, he pledges himself that any one 
who reads Bossuet, will be ‘‘ sure of a 
defeat!” So much for Dr. Murray 
and Bossuet. Now for Mr. O’Con- 
nell, whom, we may not inaptly, with 
Pope Alexander, address as ‘‘ One of 
the Begging Brethren!” Mr. O’Con- 
nell, like Dr. Murray, continually pro- 
fesses universal charity and liberty of 
conscience. In the debate on the 
“* Foreign Enlistment Bill,” he said, 
‘* Religion was never instituted to be 
fought for. It was mixing the Cup of 
Blood with the Chalice of Salvation.” 
On the 26th March, 1834, he said in 
the House, ‘‘ The most sincere of his 
communion were the most convinced 
of the right of every human being to 
worship his God according to the dic- 
tates of his own conscience. It is a 
violation of what, he thought, the pre- 
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rogative of the Lord, and the rights of 
man, to interfere by force, fraud, or 
temptation, between manand his God.” 
In his address to the Dissenters, short- 
ly before ‘‘ Emancipation,’’ he says, 
** The Catholics of Ireland are devoted 
with equal warmth, and if possible, 
with more persevering zeal, to the 
cause of religious freedom. TheCatho- 
lic prelates eagerly join the Catholic 
laity in the assertion of the principle 
of liberty of conscience.” But let us 
contrast Mr. O’Connell’s professions 
with a few of the late and present most 
oracular ‘‘ prelates.” In Pastorini’s 
“* Prophecies,’ universally circulated 
by the Romish priests, some years ago, 
in Ireland, Protestants are called “‘ Lo- 
custs,” and ‘‘the Subjects of the Devil.’’4 
The late Dr. Doyle declared, “If a 
rebellion were raging from Carrickfer- 
gus to Cape Clear, no sentence of ex- 
communication would ever be fulmi- 
nated by a Catholic prelate.’”’® Again, 
he threatened that Catholics would 
league with Beelzebub against Protes-* 
tants ;”’ that they ‘‘ deem the Altar 
of the Protestant Church profane,” 
and every ‘‘ Parish Church” to be “a 
standing record of the right of conquest, 
or the triumph of law over equity!” 
The present Romish Archbishop of 
Tuam, Dr. M‘Hale, in his Pastoral of 
1831, says, that the people of Ireland 
looked, and ought to look, upon the 
Protestant Bishops as mere laymen ;‘ 
he calls for their immediate downfall, 
and adds, that the poor would rejoice 
on finding the funds, which the Bishops 
had so long wrung from them, restored 
to their proper owners! And when 
the interests of the Foreign Priest of 
the Vatican require it, the charitable 
professions of Mr. O’Connell himself, 
always embody themselves in the more 
tangible shape of ‘‘ death’s-head”’ 
threats, and other such substantial 





© ¢¢ Malle se bellum cum magno principe gerere, quam cum uno ex fratrum mendi- 


cantium ordine.’”’ 
4 Pastorini, chap. ix. 


In Gandolphy’s Sermons (London, 1815), having the ‘‘ Im- 


primatur”’ of the Vatican, is the following: ‘‘ Does not common sense suggest, that 
one of the two (i. e. the Protestant Bishop of London and a Romish preacher) must 
necessarily be an emissary of the Spirit of Darkness, a disciple of the Father of 


Lies.”” Vol. i. p. 221. 


© Letter on ‘‘ Zhe Union of the Churches,” p. 7. ’ , 

‘ In Gandolphy’s Sermons, authorised, infallibly, as above, is the following : 
“* Catholics pertinaciously refuse to recognize the spiritual character of the Ministers 
of the Established Church, and have uniformly viewed its Bishops and inferior Clergy 


in the light of Jaymen.”’ Vol. iv. 68. 
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‘ war-whoops of rebellion and blood. 
Two or three years ago, when occasion 
served, upon haranguing an Irish mob, 
on a Sunday, of about fifty thousand 
of the peasantry, he pointed to them 
the relics of some Romish ruins, which 
were inview, anddenounced the “‘ Saxon 
Barbarian,”’ who had demolished their 
beautiful temples! In the debate on 
** the Coercion Bill,” Mr. O’Connell 
said, ‘‘If England were to go to war, 
but she dared not to do so, then Ireland 
(i. e. Romanists) would be her bitterest 
foe, and join her arms to those of the 
enemy.” With what reason, by the 
way, should such men be fired at Lord 
Lyndhurst’s designation of them, as 
“* Aliens!’’ And to what does all this 
tend? Why, to warn us of that crisis, 
which the Papacy is secretly essaying 
to hasten, but which, when the mask 
is on, they would fondly disguise with 
tirades about charity, &c. And the 
«* Ambitious Termagant’’ of Rome, as 
Dr. Geddes, one of her own Priests, 
called her, has more than once conde- 
scended to admit us to a peep at her 
cloven foot. Pius VII. inan ‘‘ Official” 
to the Irish Romish Bishops, in 1816, 
presumes that ‘‘ Emancipation” will 
include the restoration of their Bishops 
to the House of Lords! Also one of 
the chief political organs of France, 
“the Gazette de France,”’ of July 16, 
1830, triumphantly re-echoes the aspi- 
rations of Pius. The Gazette prophe- 
sies that ‘‘ Universal Suffrage, and 
that the Catholic and Apostolic Church 
of Rome, shall be established in the 
three kingdoms, Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland!” But let us return to 
Dr. Murray’s, Bossuet’s, and Mr. 
O’Connell’s views of charity and li- 
berty of conscience. Mr. O’Connell, 
in one of his last productions, says, 
“‘The words Jesuit and Jesuitical are 
used for the purposes of vituperation ; 
almost every philosophic mind recog- 
nizes the truth, that the Jesuits were, 
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and | trust will long continue to be, 
amongst the greatest benefactors to 
literature and religion that the world 
ever produced.’”** These Jesuits, in 
whose moral and literary prowess Mr. 
O’Connell reposes such implicit re- 
liance, in their usual manner of show- 
ing their approbation, published a most 
splendid edition of all Bossuet’s writ- 
ings: for the Jesuits then, as they 
now do, almost worshipped Bossuet. ! 
Here then have we Dr. Murray, the 
whole College of Jesuits, and Mr. 
O’Connell, hobbling after them, hold- 
ing up Bossuet as a heaven-born mo- 
del of charity, and as such, able to 
“defeat surely’’ all Protestants, and to 
repel all their calumnious imputations 
about Romish intolerance, &c. Now 
every body knows that Bossuet’s most 
triumphant masterpiece, in defence of 
his Church, is his ‘‘ Histoire des Varia- 
tions des Eglises Protestantes.” Bos- 
suet, in the above work,) actually in- 
sists that the ‘‘ Persecution of Heretics, 
is a point not to be called in question ;’’ 
that ‘‘ the use of the sword, in matters 
of religion and conscience, is an un- 
doubted right :’’ that ‘‘ there is no illu- 
sion more dangerous than to consider 
toleration as a mark of the true 
Church ;” and that ‘‘the Church of 
Rome is the most intolerant of all Chris- 
tian sects. It is her holy and inflexible 
incompatibility, which renders her se- 
vere, unconciliating, and odious to all 
sects separated from her. They desire 
only to be tolerated by her; but her 
holy severity FORBIDS SUCH INDUL- 
Gence.’* Hide yourdiminished heads, 
ye Rhemish and Dens’ Theology exhi- 
bitions! Veil your faces, ye applaud- 
ers and vindicators of Bossuet! Oh! 
that this one fact, with its whole array 
of circumstances, were well circulated 
through all Christendom! Now, we 
ask, did those speculative dogmas end 
in sound and fury, and nothing else? 
Nay, nay! Bossuet was a. man of 





& The Rey. W. Phelan's ‘‘ Evidence before the House of Commons,’’ in 1825, p. 5. 
» Mr: O’Connell’s Letters to Mr. Barrat, Letter III. Nov. 13, 1835. 
! The Jesuits’ edition of Bossuet, was published at successive periods, between 


1743-53. 


praises of Dr. Dibdin. 
) Hist. des Variations, &c. liv. x. p. 51. Par. 1740, 12mo. ‘ L’exercise de la puis- 
sance du glaive, dans les matiéres de la Religion et de la Conscience ; chose, qui ne 
peut étre revoquée en doute—le droit est certain—il n’y a point d’illusion plus dan- 
gereuse que de donner Ja souffrance pour un charactére de vraye Eglise.”’ 
* Hist. de Var. Sixiéme Advertisement. 


The splendour of this edition is sufficient to call forth the bibliographical 
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deeds as well as words, He was one 
of those incarnate fiends, who con- 
trived to set on foot the appalling mas- 
sacres of the French Protestants, which 
once ravaged the fairest provinces of 
France with the firebrand of devasta- 
tion, and blighted for ever her moral 
escutcheons. A highly talented author 
says upon this subject, ‘‘ The persecu- 
tion in France gave Protestants another 
lesson ; it showed them the danger of 
trusting to those representations of the 
principles of the Romish Church, which 
her Ecclesiastics may deem it eapedient 
to make to Protestants, for the purpose 
of gaining a special object. The atro- 
cious perfidy and dreadful persecution 
advised by Bossuet himself, were a tre- 
mendous commentary on his new and 
conciliating ‘ Exposition of the Catho- 
lic Church’,””! 

Nor is Bossuet alone in his views of 
charity and liberty of conscience. Long 
since his day, such views have had the 
infallible sanction of pontifical autho- 
rity. Pius VII. in a “ Circular’ to 
the Cardinals, in 1808, declares that 
Toleration or Freedom of Conscience, is 
*‘ contrary to the canons, and to the 
councils, and to the Catholic Re- 
ligion.”™ The present Gregory XVI. 
in his ‘‘ Encyclical’”’ for 1833, denoun- 
ces by name ‘‘ Liberty of Conscience”’ 
as ‘‘a most pestilential error,” and 
which, adds the Pope, ‘‘ the unblushing 
impudence of some has held forth as an 
advantage to Religion.”" Such ex ca- 
thedrd injunctions are, in the words of 
the noted Dr. Troy, “immutable Articles 
of Faith,” and therefore upon pain of 
damnation, ought to be equally on the 
lips as in the hearts of Dr. Murray 
and Mr. O’Connell, and fellows. 

I think, Sir, that Dr. Murray, in 
place of falsifying Bossuet and his 
whole Church, had much better been 
writing his Pastorals, as he once 
did in company with Doctors Doyle 
and Milner, in recommendation of 
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Hohenloe’s miracle-mongering! And 
1 think too, Sir, that Mr.O’Connell had 
also better been thus ridiculously em- 
ployedas he likewise once was, in public- 
ly avowing, upon oath,° his credence in 
the same Hohenloe’s harlequinry, than 
in praising Jesuits, and talking of 
charity! Ifthe heroism of these chi- 
valrous knights had rested satisfied 
with such Quixotic feats, and had not 
been plied to poison and rend the so- 
cial fabric, 1, for one, would not have 
tried to disturb their dreams; I should 
have left the canvass and genius of 
another Hogarth, morally and amusing- 
ly, to depict their mummeries and 
nonsense ! 

I beg to conclude, in the words of 
Burnet, ‘‘To hear Papists declare 
against persecutions, and Jesuits cry up 
liberty of conscience, are, we confess, 
unusual things; yet there are some 
degrees of shame, over which when 
men are once passed, all things become 
so familiar to them, that they can no 
more be put out of countenance.’’P 

Yours, &c.  Wiuiiram Balt ey. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PARISH BOOKS 
OF ST. OLAVE, HART STREET, LON- 
DON. 


Feb. 5, 1642. For releife of poor Irish 
and English Children to be transported 
into New England, foure pounds three 
shillings, iiijs. iijd. 

12 Feb. For y® use above mentioned, 
iiijs. iijd. 

Collected y* 9 Sept. 1683, For and to- 
wards y° releif of y* French Protestants, 
y® some of fifty-foure pounds and four- 
teene shillings, 54/. 14s. 

Collected y® xxx April, 1686, For and 
towards the releife of the French Protes- 
tants, the some of two hundred five 
pounds tenn shillings and nine pence, 
2052. 108. 9d. 

Collected y* ij June, 1689, For the re- 
leife of y* Irish Protestants, y*° some of 
eighty-six pounds fourteene shill* and 
tenn pence, 86/. 148. 10d. 





1 Dr. Kenny’s ‘‘ Facts and Documents referring to Religion in France,”’ &c. 1827. 
m Consult vol. i. of ‘‘ Collection of Documents relating to the Negociations between 


the French Government and Pius VII.’’ London, 1812, 3 vols. 
Booksellers to the English Vicars Apostolic. 


Keating and Co. 


. Protestant Journal, Feb. 1833, where the whole ‘‘ Encyclical” is at length. 
© Mr. O’Connell’s Evidence before a ‘‘ Committee of the House of Lords,’’ in 


1825. 
P Bp. Burnet’s Papers, p. 82. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The Book of the New Moral World, 
containing the Rational System of So- 
ciety, &c. By RobertOwen. (De- 
dicated to the King.) 


THE New Moral World is founded 
on the following principles, data, and 
declarations, which we shall, without 
comment, lay before our readers ; they 
must pardon our brevity, for they will 
see where we were, when we reviewed 
the work, and from the novelty of our 
situation excuse errors. 

1. By scientific arrangements wealth 
will superabound beyond the wants 
and wishes of the human race. 

2. Manufactured wealth will be 
worked up without any disagreeable 
or urgent labour, by improved mecha- 
nical arrangement. 

3. No one will be so unwise as to 
desire to possess individual property. 

4. People will no longer live in 
crowded cities, as Shoe Lane and Saf- 
fron Hill; but in gardens, pleasure 
grounds, arbours, berceaus, boscages, 
&e. 

5. Money will not be required ; its 
place will be supplied by good actions 
and kind feelings; all coin will be 
rose-nobles. 

6. All people will be classified ; ac- 
cording to that classification their work 
for the public will be selected. The 
evenings they will have to themselves. 
Quere. What sort of persons will be 
selected for editors of reviews? it isa 
home question. 

7. All human laws will be unneces- 
sary. 

8. ‘ Women will be very much im- 
proved by a natural system of train- 
ing.’ We beg leave to observe that 
the Gentleman’s Magazine does not give 
its fiat to this position. 

9. All established religion is to be 
rooted out, as it is the evil genius of 
the world, the devil of the Christians, 
the real and sole cause of all lies and 
hypocrisy. 

10. Marriage is to be abolished (v. 
Sect. xii.), so ‘“‘ that one portion of 
organized matter may be permitted 
freely to seek some other portion of 
organized matter necessary to its best 
period of existence, thus obliging an 
instinct which leads the organized 


being to unite with those objects which 
its own nature requires, to fill up a 
veid or satisfy a want, which by its 
nature it was compelled for some wise 
end, or necessary purpose, to expe- 
rience. 

‘‘ It is in reality, therefore, the great- 
est crime against nature, to prevent or- 
ganized beings from uniting with those 
objects, or other oryanized beings, with 
which nature has created in them a 
desire to unite. 

“‘It is to secure the performance of 
this law, that nature rewards, with 
so much satisfaction and pleasure, the 
union of those organized beings who 
often, in despite of man’s absurd and 
artificial arrangements to the contrary, 
contain between them the pure ele- 
ments of union, by being the most 
perfectly formed to unite together, 
physically, intellectually, and morally. 
Man then, to be permanently virtuous 
and happy from birth to death, must 
implicitly obey the law of his, and of 
universal nature! !” 

11. Men must cease to believe in 
God (Sect. xiv.) ‘ The error respect- 
ing this law of human nature has led 
man to create a personal Deity, author 
of all good; and yet there is no proof 
that such personality exists. There is 
no practical advantage to be derived 
from the supposition that the power of 
the universe is an organized Being, or 
that it should be personified in any 
manner whatever. When such opi- 
nions are rectified, and other important 
truths generally promulgated, earth 
will be changed in consequence, into a 
terrestrial paradise !” 

12. Belief in future punishments 
will cease (Sect. xviii). ‘ It is pro- 
bable that this error is destined speedily 
to be removed, and that these terms 
(of future punishment and reward) 
will no longer be applied as hereto- 
fore. That arrangements for punishing 
mankind, will soon appear too glaring- 
ly absurd and unjust, to be permitted 
to remain,’ &c. &c. 

13. The characters that are now 
called bad, would, under a rational 
system of society, become the most 
useful, and often the most delightful 
members of their circle. They often 









— 











possess strong powers of body and 
mind, too strong to be retained in 
the course opposite to their nature 
by existing human contrivances, and 


they therefore break through them. 


The time cannot be far distant, when 
the terms bad and good, relative to 
man, will have very different significa- 
tion. The term bad will convey the 
idea, only that the individuals to whom 
it is applied, have been most unjustly 
and ignorantly treated by the society in 
which they have been trained.’ 

14. In the mystical language of 
Scripture, ‘‘ the spirit appears to war 
against the flesh ;”” whereas the simple 
fact is, that the institutions of society 
have been formed through ignorance, 
to oppose one part of human nature 
to another, when no such opposition 
ought to have been thought of. The 
time is approaching, wherein the ex- 
isting errors will be made evident to 
the public, and when, in consequence, 
all past and present characters will be 
considered a variety of inferior charac- 
ter only. That which is now calleda 
medium, will be known to be a charac- 
ter very inferior to all, and will be 
made in future from the same average 
organization. 

15. A superior human being, or any 
one approaching a character deserving 
the name of rational, has not yet been 
known among mankind. A man in- 
telligent and consistent in his feelings, 
thoughts, and actions, does not now 
exist in even the most civilized parts 
of the world. 

16. Men will know assuredly, and 
without a shadow of doubt, that truth 
is nature, and nature’ God, and God is 
truth, and truth is God, as so gene- 
rally expressed by the Mahomedans. 

17. When men shall be made wise 
by acquiring an accurate knowledge 
of the facts and laws of their nature, 
and can pursue a lengthened rational 
train of reasoning founded on them, 
no one will shrink from, nor be 
ashamed of the discoveries which nature 
will then unfold. It will be known to 
all, that our individual physical feel- 
ings, and mental convictions or sensa- 
tions, are instincts of our nature; all 
will therefore express them as such. 
Nature will be justified; men’s false 
shame of disclosing the truth will be 
removed, as each human being will 
have the knowledge which will enable 
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him accurately to express and explain 
the real power, state, and condition of 
his own mind, and will always speak 
the truth; his character will be fully 
known to every one. 

18. When truth shall supersede 
error and falsehood, when by common 
consent, from correction of the injury 
produced, men shallabandon falsehood, 
and speak the language of truth only, 
then will some conception be acquired 
of what human nature is, and what 
are its powers and capacities for im- 
provement and enjoyment. 

19. The present irrational arrange- 
ments of society will give place to 
those which are rational. Some will 
not be trained to force falsehood into 
the human mind, and be paid extra- 
vagantly for so doing, while other 
parties are prevented from teaching 
the truth, or severely punished if they 
make the attempt. (i. e. there will be 
no Clergy to preach falsehood, but Car- 
lile and Taylor may instruct society 
in truth. Scholiast.) 

20. Thus the five fundamental facts, 
and the twenty facts and laws of 
human nature, on which the moral 
science of man is founded, are in per- 
fect unison with each other. 

21. The religions founded under the 
name of Jewish, Budh, Jehovah, God, 
or Christ, or Mahomet, or any other, 
are all composed of human laws, in 
opposition to nature’s eternal laws; 
and when these laws are analysed, 
they amount only to three absurdities, 
three gross impositions on the igno- 
rance and inexperience of mankind, 
three errors now easily to be detected 
by the most simple experiment of each 
individual upon himself. The funda- 
mental doctrines of all these religions 
are, 1. ‘‘ Believe in my doctrine, as 
expounded by my priests from my 
sacred books. 2. Feel, as these doc- 
trines, thus expounded, direct you to 
feel. 3. Support my ministers, for 
their instructing you. If you faith- 
fully perform these three things in my 
name, say the priests of all these reli- 
gions, you will have the greatest merit 
in this world, and an everlasting re- 
ward in the next. 

‘* All religions, and all codes of law, 
are built on the preceding dogmas, 
and all presuppose the original power 
in man to believe and to feel as he likes. 

“* Now the facts and laws of nature 
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demonstrate that all belief, or mental 
convictions, and all physical feelings, 
are instincts of human nature, and 
form the will. It follows that the 
three fundamental dogmas of all reli- 
gions have emanated from ignorance 
of the organization of man, and of the 
general laws of nature. Hence the 
confusion in all human affairs; the in- 
utility of all human laws, and the ir- 
rational and miserable condition of all 
human society.” 

22. As there will be no religion 
(‘‘ for whence the power which de- 
signs, or what its attributes, no man 
has yet ascertained, and upon this 
mysterious subject the human mind 
must of necessity wait until new facts 
explanatory of the mystery, shall be 
developed”’), so there will be no ne- 
cessity for different orders of society, 
divided, as they now are, into fools 
and knaves. Instead of servants, as 


kitchen-maids, grooms, helpers, dairy- 
maids, &c., the powers or agencies of 
nature will be directed to perform all 
the affairs of life which are unhealthy 
or disagreeable, which have hitherto 
been the work of servants or slaves. 
When the present ascertained powers 


of science shall be wisely directed, 
there will be no necessity for any 
human being to become the servant of 
another, and to perform that which to 
them would be disagreeable. 

Lastly ; the author advances a pro- 
position which has occasioned us some 
queer and nervous apprehension as to 
what may be our own fate, when this 
new system comes into action. It is 
well known that Sylvanus Urban is no 
boy ; it does not become us to say 
much of our personal appearance, but 
we reluctantly own, that we are not 
quite so tall as might be wished: of a 
very slight obliquity in the visual 
organs we say nothing, seeing that 
Sir W. Scott says such a defect gave 
an aspect of wisdom to the Duke of 
Argyle. Owing to a fall from our 
nurse’s arms in infancy, we confess 
we limp a little with the left leg; and 
with the exception of a slight stammer 
when we are talking quickly, we be- 
lieve that the portrait is exact. Now 
in the present state of society, we do 
not call these defects or blemishes ; 
seeing that, though we are not quite so 
perfect a specimen of an organized 
being, as Comte d’Orsay or the Life- 
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Guards, yet we manageto pass through 
the offices of life, and mount our horse 
without frightening it. But there is 
a most dark and mysteriously dread- 
ful passage at the close of Mr. Owen’s 
book, which we cannot help fearing 
may involve ourselves within the scope 
of its meaning, and which bids us to 
fear that we shall not be permitted to 
behold the new Saturnian Age upon 
earth, or to share in its days of glory. 
What less, than that we are to be re- 
moved by some secret process, which 
the second great Mr. Burke so success- 
fully practised, in order not to hurt 
the rising generation by the sight of 
our fair defects ; what less than this 
is meant, we cannot imagine! Our 
readers shall have the whole passage, 
and we venture to hope that, through 
their interests, we may be permitted 
to finish our venerable existence ac- 
cording to the common course of na- 
ture. As we seldom move out of our 
garret in Aldermanbury, except to the 
printer’s, and then are seen only by 
his little devils, we hope and trust we 
shall not by our imperfect organiza- 
tion, offer any obstruction to the fu- 
ture perfection of the rising world, or 
shock by our antiquated appearance 
the Apollos and Dianas of the next 
generation. Who could have looked 
for such a termination to the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine? That Sylvanus Ur- 
ban should be surreptitiously taken off 
by pitch or poison, because he was 
not a perfect model of terrestrial 
beauty (yet being as we have proved, 
above the average mark, though he 
cannot vie with the fair editors of 
Annuals, as could not be expected), 
and least the little boys and girls of 
1850 and 60, as they met him should 
cry out—‘ ‘That poor man, mamma, is 
not perfectly organized!’ We say, 
this is a fearful contemplation. What 
would poor old Mr. Cave have said to 
this? Why he would have said—Cave 
Canem. Now comes the blow—now 
descends the axe, which, cutting down 
the old trees, is to give vigour to the 
new. How many of the Fraserians will 
escape? Mrs. Norton indeed is safe ; 
but we tremble for the Editor of Black- 
wood !! 


‘¢ By the wondrous and hitherto mys- 
terious organic construction of man and 
woman, the adults of the first generation 
that shall acquire a practical knowledge 
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of their own power to reform the matured 
character of each individual, will be 
enabled almost to recreate the character 
of succeeding generations. It is obvious 
through a knowledge of the constitution 
of human nature, or of the moral frame 
of man, that to form the highest charac- 
ter in man or woman, no inferior example 
[there we feel the blow] must be seen in 
any one of the adult population ! there- 
fore, the formation of an inferior charac- 
ter will be prevented. The superior ex- 
ternal circumstances, which alone will be 
permitted to act upon and to influence 
each individual, will of necessity form all 
to be superior, according to the organiza- 
tion which they receive from nature. By 
this simple, easy, and straightforward 
mode of proceeding [oh, Lord! to call 
such butchering work easy and straight- 
forward!] measures the most effectual 
{again !] will be adopted, to prevent one 
human being from acquiring a single in- 
ferior quality either of body or mind; 
and it is believed that the concentrated 
wisdom of society will be competent to 
effect this all-important object. As in 
this state all must perceive it to be for 
their interest and happiness that the most 
superior character which circumstances 
under the control of man will permit, 
should be formed for every one without a 
single exception—it would be most unwise 
to suffer one human being, in any part of 
the world, to be so placed as to acquire 
any inferior qualities ; because it will be 
obvious, that if any inferior qualities 
should be permitted to be fixed in any 
one, all will be injured by the contami- 
nating effects that such an example will 
have, not only upon adults, but more es- 
pecially upon the ‘ children of the rising 
generation.’ ’’ 

So ends the first part of this treatise : 
the second is to contain the conditions 
of human happiness, to which we look 
forward with considerable anxiety, not 
only as wishing well to the commu- 
nity, but for our own sakes desirous 
to ascertain how soon the “ novus 
ordo rerum”’ is to take place. 

Dated Tuesday, Nov. 8. Midnight, 
over Coblentz. Wind N. EE. Barom. 
21 Far. Green’s Balloon. 

N.B. Cold so intense, that the ink 
froze in our bottle. Mr. Owen’s book 
was unfortunately blown out of the car. 


Reminiscences, by the Rev. R. Polwhele. 
3 vols. 12mo. 

WE must do Mr. Polwhele the jus- 

tice to say that he has introduced his 
Gent. Mag. Vot. VII. 
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volumes by an excellent and spirited 

Sonnet, which were we not to give, 

we should do him injustice, and de- 

prive ourselves of a poetical gem. 
SONNET. 

ADDRESSED TO THE POET LAUREATE. 


Whilst others wander down their dusky dells, 
Pleas’d with the melodies of tinkling rills, 
Or scoop dim grots or saunter round green 


1 
Orclimb the hedges sprent with sweet harebells, 
Or mark, where hamlets crown the misty vale, 
The = peasant and the milkmaid’s 
pail !— 
I t Thee midst thy mountains and thy fells, 
y sea-like lakes, thy rocks by thunders 
riven, (Heaven! 
Thy cataracts flashing to the effulgent 
Such is thy scene of grandeur !—We, frail men, 
Trill to the lowly grove the inglorious lay, 
In concert with the redbreast and the wren : 
*Tis thine, with the majestic eagle’s swa 
—— on rapid wing, to drink the golden 
y! 

If Mr. Polwhele can always write 
in this vein, we shall be happy to re- 
ceive a volume up by the mail. Such 
a sonnet Mr. Wordsworth would ‘ en- 
dure,’ and Mr. Bowles would ‘ com- 
mend.’ 

The Reminiscences contain some 
light agreeable chit-chat about people 
every one likes to know. Hannah 


More’s Poem of the Slave Trade ap- 


peared 1788. ‘‘ My wife,” said Bi- 
shop Horne, “ having consulted Mr. 
Onslow, who was a native of one of 
our West India islands, came home 
quite comforted with a hope that mat- 
ters might not be so bad; and in the 
afternoon put into her tea the usual quan- 
tity of sugar!’ H. More wrote to 
Wilberforce against too much learning 
in the poorer classes. They were in- 
structed, she said, in the whole circle 
of sciences. Ex. gr. ‘ Who was Ab- 
solom ?’ she asked a short little girl ;— 
‘I think,’ was the reply, ‘he was an Ex- 
eter man!’ Another girl said, ‘ I larns 
gogr. and the harts and the senses.’ 

P. 31. Under the head of Wolcot, 
Mr. Polwhele informs us that Wolcot, 
in his scuffle with Gifford, had mistak- 
en the Juvenal W. Gifford, for the An- 
tijacobin John Gifford, who had much 
abused him in the Antijacobin Review. 
Was this so? 


P. 35. ‘* Tom Warton’s talent for ridi- 
cule was constantly exercised in the Com- 
mon room at Trinity — Flamank, 
Wisdom, Parker, &c. isdom (a Greek 
Lecturer who could barely read the Greek 
letters), Warton nicknamed ‘ Folly per- 
sonified.’ Dr. Parker was one of the 
Doctores sine doctrina, a To his sa- 
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tire he sacrificed the headship of Trinity. 
—'‘ Yes! It cost him the Presidentship,’ 
cried Bishop Buller, ‘ but all the same a 
hundred years hence!’ ‘ Perhaps not,’ 
said Dr. Downman. I was then sitting 
at table at the palace, Exeter, between 
Buller and Downman. Had the interlo- 
cutors changed speeches it would have 
been more (thought I) in character.’’ 


P. 40. ‘In a late work (1783) Dr. 
Priestley, with great insolence (vol. I.) 
observed of ‘ Bagot,’ change one letter of 
his name (the a for an i) and you have his 
true character.’ Dr. Bagot (Bishop of 
Bristol) sent his Letter on the Sacrament 

.to Dr. Bell, in MS. Bell begged him to 
publish it. It is said that Bagot betrays 
a partiality for men of rank. But Lowth, 
the Bishop of London’s son, and Judge 
Willes’s two sons, were rusticated last 
term in consequence of their irregularity.”’ 

P. 42. ‘* Lord Loughborough—Wed- 
derburne—‘ the pert prim prater of the 
Northern race ;’ but at Powderham, his 
dignity of deportment would not have re- 
minded us of Churchill’s ‘ pertness or 
primness’.”’ 

P. 76. Letter from Professor White 
to Badcock :— 

‘¢ My dear Friend, May 18, 1787. 

‘« However unpleasant it may be (and 
I think nothing in the world can be more 
unpleasant than to be obliged upon some 
delicate occasion, to write about pecu- 
niary matters), yet it is a hard necessity 
which we must sometimes submit to. 
This situation I feel most sensibly at pre- 
sent ; and my distress is, that I have pro- 
mised more than I find myself able to 
perform. 

‘¢ T have now waited upwards of a fort- 
night, with the most anxious suspense, for 
letters from two friends, Mr. Smith of 
Prior Park, and Mr. Aldridge, banker, at 
Bristol. I pressed them to send me im- 
mediately (as they used always to supply 
me with small drafts whenever I wished 
them) the sums of twenty pounds each, 
and my intention was to have sent these 
drafts to you into the West; but to my 
utter astonishment, I have not received a 
line in answer from either of these gentle- 
men. As they never disappointed me be- 
fore, and as they both had proffered me 
services of this kind whenever an emer- 
gency should arise, lexpressed myself with 
very great confidence when I had last the 
pleasure of writing to you ; and I am sorry 
to be under the necessity of now making 
an apology for it. I will, however, imme- 
diately write to other friends, and hope I 
shall meet with better success. 

‘Though I have an income of 3002. 
per annum, I could not at this time raise 
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five guineas, if I had ever so pressing an 
occasion for so trifling a sum. I beg to 
be remembered kindly to your afflicted 
mother, and am, dear Sir, yours ever, and 
most sincerely. J. Wuirte.”’ 


P. 99. ‘*I am glad to find from you, 
that Cadell was afraid to publish a volume 
of Dissertations on authors, passages, and 
places mentioned in his History, which 
Mr. Gibbon had written for publication. 
This shows the strong impression, which 
the attacks upon his History have made 
upon the mind of the public. Cadell is 
a true Swiss in publications, and fights 
only for pay ; he would therefore not have 
feared to publish, if he had thought he 
should find a sale; and Mr. Gibbon’s re- 
putation, which had given a circulation to 
six ponderous quartos, must be great 
surely in Mr. Cadell’s estimation, not to 
give one to a single volume.’’—Letter 
from S. Whitaker. 


This is not agreeable to the mention 
of the same circumstance in Gibbon’s 
Memoirs, p. 110. 


‘¢ Tt was magnificent in Grenville and 
Wellesley to give out, that for the two 
following years they meant to carry off 
the undergraduates’ prizes. Grenville’s 
‘* Vis Electrica’’ [1779] was a fine poem, 
in the style of Lucretius, and was admi- 
rably well delivered in the Theatre. In 
1780, (the Marquis) Wellesley’s ‘‘ in Mor- 
tem I. Cook,’’ &c. &c. was preferred in 
general to the other, but I think it far in- 
ferior in merit.”’ 

P. 112. ‘I had forgotten the saffron 
cakes of Toup, in Theocritum. It was 
the Cornish ‘‘ puNN”’ rich with currants 
and SAFFRON. SeeWarton’s [and Toup’s] 
Theocritus; and remember, Toup was a 
Cornish boy by birth, and a Greek from 
education. In Toup, there is certainly as 
much learned trifling, as in any of his 
brother commentators. In this instance 
of the saffron cake, particularly, Idyll. 111. 
v. 5. tov AyBuKoy Kvaxova or Cneci, tum 
flore tum semine, usi sunt veteres ad rem 
culinariam, kvnxowupovs—Atheneeus, lib. 
14, p. 649, Quem locum intellexerunt in- 
terpretes, kynxomupovs ndovas sunt bella- 
ria, Cneci, colorem referentia [Cornish] 
saffron cakes.’’ See Toup’s Cure poster. 
in Theocritum, p. 10. 

P. 130. ‘* About Malone, asa critic, I 
totally differ from you. He was very in- 
dustrious and laborious, and ferreted out 
a good deal by these qualities; but had 
not, in my opinion, a spark of genius, nor 
even taste, where poetry was concerned. 
It is capable of proof that he did not 
rightly understand even the measure of 
English verse. Steevens was full of ge- 
nius, but not always to be depended upon. 
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Sometimes he even made a sport of mis- 
leading his readers ; but his powers were 
infinitely above any that Malone possessed. 
Northcote is a man of true genius, though 
occasionally defective as a writer. As to 
Mason, he was certainly a poet; but a 
malignant man, and particularly malignant 
against the good King George III., all 
which malignity was occasioned by some 
real or imagined slight shown by the King 
towards his imaginary merit. With all 
his powers, Mason was a despicable man 
morally ; and that is the worst that need 
be said of a man.’’?*—R. Naregs to R. P. 

P. 151. ‘‘ Mention is made, by the 
Rev. James Plumptre, that he was writing 
a new Life of Gay the Poet. Did it ever 
appear? ‘ His biographers assert, that 
his ancestors held the manor of Golds- 
worthy. But Johnson says he does not find 
Goldsworthy in the Villare, nor do I find 
it in Capper’s Topog. Dictionary.’’ But 
it may be found in Lysons’s Devonshire,t 
in the parish of Parkham, near Bideford. 
“« The manor of Goldsworthy, which had 
been for many descents the property and 
residence of the family of Gay, was con- 
veyed by them to the Coffins, before Ris- 
don wrote his Survey [temp. James I].’’ 

Vol. ii. p. 13. ‘* I have been particu- 
larly pleased with your truly characteristic 
account of Randolph; who, though a good, 
a learned, and a well-natured man in es- 
sentials, had the rudest and most repul- 
sive manners that I ever witnessed in any 
one. These qualities detracted much from 
his popularity as a Bishop, though he was 
a valuable one.—R. Nares to R. P. 

P. 183. “ In my notices of Toup, se- 
veral little traits in his character, that 
have since come to my knowledge, might 
have been introduced with effect. That 
he was fond of field-sports I could not 
have conceived possible. But I have 
heard, I think from good authority, that 
he joined some of his neighbours in the 
diversion of hunting, con amore. 

‘‘In the pulpit he was (as we say) no 
great things. In his discourses there was 
no indication of a man of talent or learn- 
ing. They were, in short, heavy, spirit- 
less; except now and then they were 
lightened up or enlivened by a satiric 
stroke, or a personal allusion. In his 





* “ Jackson, (who died Bishop of Ox- 
ford) had not less an antipathy against 
Mason. At one of his supper parties, 
Mason happened to be mentioned, when 
Jackson spoke of him scornfully. I could 
scarcely suppress my indignation. Gre- 
ville’s report of Mason (in accordance with 
Kempthorne’s) I am sure comes nearer 
to the truth ’’—R. P. 

+ Magna Britannia, vol. vi. p. 324. 
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day, funeral sermons were much in vogue, 
at half a guinea. If enriohed by a stripe 
of Latin or Greek, the purpureus pannus 
was sure to bring a guinea. have my- 
self beenso paid; andso wasToup. But for 
a certain sermon, preached at the funeral 
of a maiden lady, he got not, I will ven- 
ture to say, even a mark, except of dis- 
pleasure. The text was from Matt. xxv. 
* So the door was shut.’”’ 

And thus we conclude our extracts 
from these entertaining and clever vo- 
lumes. There is one passage in them, 
which more particularly does credit to 
Mr. Polwhele’s taste and judgment, 
though it only announces a fact which 
is now universally acknowledged, viz. 
“* 1 entertain a high respect for the 
Gentleman’s Magazine; because it 
supports the old character of what a 
periodical ought to be. There is no 
malignity in it, but an evident wish to 
do justice to works of merit.”” This 
approbation will indeed reward us for 
our diurnal labours and our nightly 
watchings in the service of the public. 
But what will the other magazines 
say? 

Oh! Blackwood, Fraser, Monthly, Old and New, 
What will become of you, if this is true? 

Oh! Metropolitan—go out of town,— 

Oh! beautiful Court Journal, do not frown! 
British, this Critic’s arrow is a fixture. 

So hide your cover made of—Parson’s Mixture. 
Cease, petty rivals, all your jealous bickering, 
And vail yourcaps—to Nichols and to Pickering. 


And should your dutiful respect not vary, 
You Il find a place in our——Obituary. 


Watson’s Statistics of Phrenology. 

AN interesting little work to the 
Phrenologist. It is divided into five 
departments: 1. The History of Phre- 
nology. 2. Philosophy of Phrenology. 
3. Local Diffusion of Phrenology. 4. 
Literature of Phrenology. 5. General 
Summaries. 

The history begins about 1796, when 
Gall first taught his discoveries, to the 
latest work of Mr. Combe, the great 
phrenologist of the present day, and 
who has had harder conflicts in de- 
fence of his favourite science, than 
any of his brethren. 

In the philosophy of Zoology, we 
will mention, for the uninitiated, that 
the leading principles of Phrenology 
are these three :—1. All manifestations 
of the mind depend directly on the 
brain ; and this whether the brain be 
regarded as the organ or instrument 
of the mind. 2. The faculties of the 
mind are manifested by different parts 
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of the brain, and that each particular 
faculty depends upon its own particu- 
lar part of the brain. 3. When health 
and other circumstances are alike, the 
faculties are powerful or feeble in ma- 
nifestation, according to the sizes of 
their organs—size being a measure of 
functional power. These three funda- 


mental principles of the science, the . 


Phrenologists say are proved by an 
overwhelming host of facts, as well as 
supported by analogies ; while no facts 
have been found adverse to- them, 
when fully understood. 

It is probable, says the author, that 


‘exercise or activity of the organs in- 


creases their size; but whether so 
much as to alter the external configu- 
ration of the scull, after puberty, seems 
very doubtful. 

It appears quite certain, that parti- 
cular forms and qualities of brain are 
hereditary ; but the laws of hereditary 


descent are yet unascertained. There’ 


is a presumption that the organs pre- 
dominantly active in the parents, will 
be most developed in the children. 
The whole of this second division of 
the work is of great interest. 

The existence of certain organs in 
the brain, is one thing; the mode of 
ascertaining their existence another. 
Now the bony and fleshy covering of 
the skull intervenes between the cere- 
bral organs and the hand of the Phre- 
nologist. That this is an obstacle to 
the progress of a science demanding 
great nicety of manipulation and de- 
licacy of touch, must be granted; and 
we mention it for the purpose of ob- 
serving, that we presume it was owing 
to the thickness of our scull that Mr. 
De Ville, acknowledged by the author 
to be a clever manipulator, made such 
a mistake as to pronounce that we 
had the organ of music very well de- 
veloped ; whereas, the smallness of 
that organ is the only possible ap- 
pearance of defect existing in the other- 
wise complete formation of our mental 
faculties. The person who accompa- 
nied us to the Cave of Phrenology, was 
one distinguished for his capricious, 
violent, and angry disposition: him, 
Mr. De Ville pronounced to possess 
the organ of justice highly developed. 
Two greater mistakes could not be 
made; but whether for the want of 
knowledge in the Professor, or from 
the obstacles before mentioned being 


in our case of unusual thickness, we 
cannot venture to pronounce, 

We recommend Mr. W.’s book to all 
desirous of acquiring some knowledge 
of the history and progress of a system 
which ought to excite the curiosity if 
it does not satisfy the judgment of the 
physiologist and the moralist. To the 
same gentleman the public is indebted 
for some very interesting and accurate 
little volumes on British Botany. 





Cowper’s Works, by Southey. Vol. VII. 
THIS elegant and accurate edition 
proceeds with undiminished attrac- 
tions. The letters are followed by 
some judicious notes by the editor, on 
which we have only to remark :— 

P. 57. We believe in our review of 
the late Mr. Grimshawe’s edition, that 
we explained the allusion in the Mil- 
tonic lines, which Cowper did not un- 
derstand, from a similar passage in A, 
Gill’s Poemata. 

P. 321. The mezzotinto print of 
Twining, we have often seen for sale 
in the stationers’ shops at Colchester. 

P. 322. Mr. Southey says, “ that 
Mr. Park’s knowledge of English poetry 
has never been surpassed! We can 
assure Mr. Southey, that he must 
very much limit his assertion to cer- 
tain periods of English poetry, before 
it is correct ; and that Mr. Park’s Heli- 
conia, and others of his works, abound 
with the grossest blunders, and show 
either the greatest ignorance, or the 
most extraordinary carelessness. Al- 
though we had long entertained this 
opinion, we would not advance it in 
opposition to the declaration of the 
Laureate, till we mentioned the sub- 
ject to two friends, from whose inti- 
mate knowledge of Old English Poetry 
there could be no appeal; and they 
both fully confirmed our statement. 
If Mr. Park possessed athorough know- 
ledge of English poetry, he did him- 
self great injustice in his works. 





The Principles of Gothic Architecture 
elucidated by Question and Answer. 
By M. H. Bloxam, Esg. Rugby. 
12mo. pp. 96. 

A GENERAL idea of the value and 
beauty. of the architecture termed 
Gothic, is now so pervading a senti- 
ment, that it has become a far less 
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desirable object to make new converts 
to the style, than to place the prevail- 
ing taste under the discipline of scien- 
tific principles and the guidance of 
the best examples. The present little 
volume may be regarded as a grammar, 
or rather as a primer of the art. To 
some its catechetical form may not be 
pleasing ; but it has the advantage of 
having bound the author to a very 
clear and lucid arrangement, and there 
are as many sugarplums throughout 
the book, in the shape of pretty wood- 
cuts, as any grown-up child can de- 
sire. The talents of Mr. Bloxam are 
perhaps better known by his very 
pleasing summary of Monumental Ar- 
chitecture ; though the present was 
his earlier work, having previously ap- 
peared in a limited edition, the copies 
of which have been long “ out of 
print.” 

After a very clear and intelligent 
introduction, on the origin, progress, 
and decline of Gothic Architecture in 
England, Mr. Bloxam proceeds to dis- 
cuss, in several chapters, the different 
kinds of arches; the seven styles of 
1. Saxon; 2. Norman; 3. Semi-Nor- 
man; 4. Early-English; 5. Decorated; 
6. Perpendicular; and 7. Debased ;— 
the Principal parts of a Church; its 
Subordinate parts ; and, lastly, its in- 
ternal Arrangement and Decorations 
under the old Religion. 

And here we cannot help lamenting 
and even remonstrating on the conti- 
nued use of the hateful term Gothic. 
If the various periods of the style are 
denominated after the respective pe- 
riods of English history, why should 
a foreign name be retained to desig- 
nate the whole? Besides, Mr. Bloxam 
treats only of Churches, not of Castles 
nor Houses; and his treatise would 
certainly have been designated with 
greater precision as a Catechism of 
English Church Architecture. We re- 
gard Gothic as a term most convenient 
to be turned exclusively to the abor- 
tive imitations of the last and present 
centuries. 

In spite, however, of the opprobium 
of its name, the antient architecture 
of England has again raised her head : 
and honoured be the tasteful hand- 
maids of her attire! Among these the 
works of Mr. Bloxam may be justly 
enrolled. The present we recommend 


Rrview.—Bloxam's Principles of Gothic Architecture. 
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expecially to country clergymen. It 
treats of the value and beauty of par- 
ticular parts of churches; and in the 
preservation of beautiful parts which 
have accidentally escaped destruction 
and even injury, much is within their 
power. They have also occasionally 
the quiet opportunity of supplying 
parts which have been lost; such as 
the mullions of windows; a cross at a 
gable end; a pinnacle, &c. and to do 
so with correctness and good taste, 
and to deserve the gratitude of a sub- 
sequent and probably more discrimi- 
nating age, an arranged system like 
the present will be found of essential 
use. 

We notice one historical error in p. 
48, namely, that the spire of old St. 
Paul’s was destroyed in the Great Fire: 
it had been burnt by lightning more 
than a century before, in the year 
1561; and we may also correct an- 
other, though very trivial, misappre- 
hension respecting the ‘‘ Sancte bell,” 
in p. 81. As this name was derived 
from the passage ‘‘ Sanctus, Sanctus, 
Sanctus,” we have little doubt that 
the final e is a misreading of the con- 
traction us of some old manuscript. 
It is true we find it termed the Saunce 
bell, which is evidently an abbrevia- 
tion of Sanctus; as is the Saint’s bell, 
which occurs in Hudibras, and which 
is still the popular name in places 
where the bell still exists. 


Guidone, a Dramatic Poem, &c. 
W. Smith, Esg. 1836. 


THE Author says, “‘Guidone, though 
written in the dramatic form, might 
be described as belonging to the class 
of reflective or philosophic poems. It 
seems needless to add, that it was not 
composed for representation on the 
stage, or that the interest of the plot, 
or story, has been treated as a subor- 
dinate matter.” 

The Author, we think, should have 
gone one step further, and informed us 
as to what induced him to write a 
drama not dramatic. He acknowledges, 
and justly, its defects, yet he does not 
attempt to reconstruct it on a better 
principle. As a drama it fails, we 
think, wholly in three points :—There 
is no one leading person from whom 
the incidents spring, or who interests 


By 
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us at all in his character and fate ; there 
are no incidents in the whole progress 
of the play to captivafe attention, or to 
awaken surprise and admiration ; 
thirdly, the sufferings of the persons 
of the drama are not at all commensu- 
rate to the very exaggerated language 
in which they are described. As re- 
gards the first point, we think it will 
be readily allowed that no one feels 
any ‘ sympathetic throb of passion’ 
towards Manfred or Camillo. For 
the second, it is true Bianca dies, but 
it is of a bad cold caught by sitting on 
a.wet tombstone, and Manfred is killed 
at the end of the fifth act. Now for 
our third objection. Perhaps Mr. 
Smith may say, that our remarks are 
beside the purpose, for he has told us 
that his poem is reflective, and not 
dramatic. But it is in vain that he 
holds out this apology. We read a 
play, as we go to see a play, expecting 
to find its constituent principles dis- 
played ; and if not, we are disappoint- 
ed. It is of no use, whenever the cur- 
tain is drawn up, to have the stage 
manager, in a blue coat and drab pan- 
taloons, come forward and tell us that 
we must not expect any scenic illu- 
sion, or any display of passion; but 
that Mr. Macready and Miss Ellen 
Tree are coming from the Green Room 
to make a few philosophical reflections 
on the shortness of life, and the uncer- 
tainty of fate; on the accidents of the 
marriage state, and the solitude of 
celibacy. 

If the Author presents us with a 
tragedy, as a tragedy his readers will 
consider it: it may be good or bad, 
but it is nothing else. The Author 
himself, and his humble servant the 
Critic, having then agreed, that this 
no-tragedy, or quasi-tragedy, is still a 
tragedy, we shail now proceed to the 
third objection we made, and which, 
if correct, may throw a doubt as to 
whether his poetry, confessedly not 
dramatically, is yet philosophically just. 
Camillo, one of the characters, was in 
love with an honest, poor girl, one 
Fiorinda, indifferent honest, please your 
worship, and very poor. His father, 
Antonio, urges him to marry Bianca, 
* of broad lands the heir.’ Now after 
his father’s departure from the inter- 
view, Camillo thus speaks to his friend 
Vitelli, who naturally keeps asking for 
an explanation. 


Review.—Smith's Guidone, a dramatic Poem. 


Jan. 
Cam.—Call me not friend. Avoid me ever- 


more 

As infamous and base. My heart, I think, 

Was never set on villany, yet I 

Must act the villain and the traitor. Must! 

I have no refuge but in other guilt, 

No choice but of my victims and my crime. 

For me there is no virtue in the world, 

Nor right, nor honesty. Whate’er I do 

It seems like guilt, * * * 

6 2 ££ 4° & € 
Cam.—They come, the passions to my bosom 


leap. 
Rage and foul shame and unavailing grief. 
Those of Camillo’s breast will make their home. 
Oh! farewell peace ! farewell ye tranquil hours, 
Spent musing on a world at distance seen, 
Or in calm self-review. Pleasant it was 
With hopes and fears barr’d out, alone to sit 
And watch life’s taper silently burn on. 
What sadness enter’d there was all mine own ; 
I made no other wretched. How I grieved 
That the black current of my days gone by 
Was slow and torpid! Oh! lament unwise! 
Impatient folly! that had need to learn 
How the swift fluent moments of delight 
Round but the fall to terror and despair. 
* * * * * * *~ 


My dear Vitelli, I am lost, destroyed, 

Ruin’d eternally—I am accursed— 

Unfreighted of all good and happy thoughts, 

And dark surmise on all things falls around. 
Vit.—Help him, ye saints! and ye that take 

our stand, 

pas angels, on the threshold of the skies, 

Look down and help ! 

Cam.— Vay rather, if ye must 
Cast forth for sympathies beyond this earth, 
Invoke the spirits of that other world 
To add their wailto ours. Why vex the blest? 
Why in the air serene of their repose 
Throw the shrill screamings of thine agony? 
No! if there bea region free from ill, 

Let not its fortunate possessors look 
Once on this earth—the wild tumultuous dream 
Would never from their minds. Here all is 


dark, 
Uncertain, changeful, and most miserable, 


Wind-piloted, and moulded by the wind, 
Our cloudy essence through a night of things, 
Night in itself, floats for a little space, &c. 


In the same strain Guidone comes in 
the second act, and makes the follow- 
ing apostrophe, without the audience 
having it in their power to sympathize 
with a gentleman, the cause of whose 
manifold disquietudes they do not 
know. 


Let the storm on, it broke no calm in me, 
Nor to my mind brings added turbulence, 
Rather it stills tumultuous thoughts within. 
To watch the uproar of the elements, 

The — wind and the loud hissing rain, 
And _— ng pale, that scrawls with hurried 
Huge hieroglyphics on the screen of night, 
Balking the dazzled vision of the seer, . 

Who fain would read that writing on the wall. 
Peal on, ye thunders! and urge all your fires, 
Ye quick repeated lightnings! till ye threat 
The nations with a molten firmament. 

For, while your dreadful pageant is myo og 
The vulture Conscience something will relax 
The fixture of his talons, and surcease 

The secret and unutterable wound. 

Oh! that ye powers, too pony | to ruinate— 
Whirlwind, and torrent, and the forky blaze, 
Might enter in the t and ruin there, 

And strike the life that has been. Oh! that is— 
That ever must endure while I endure, &c. 
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There is more of this as we proceed, 
but we have given enough: it is an 
overstrained exaggerated feeling we do 
not approve. Had it been a hero’s 
or a tyrant’s last speech in the strug- 
gles of death, after the fearful drama 
was closing, it would have been more 
probable, more appropriate, and might 
have excited sympathy. But for a 
man to come forward in this ‘ Hercles’ 
vein,’ and call upon the feelings of the 
spectators in this manner, when he 
should have clearly and dispassionately 
narrated his griefs, before he indulged 
them, is it well-designed? This exag- 
geration in describing feelings, belongs 
to the Byron school, and is a blot in 
his poetical fame throughout, in our 
opinion. 

There are a few unmusical lines and 
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inelegant expressions of no great con- 
sequence in the ppem :—“‘ Fulfilment 
of vows made in childish years”’”— 
**Push’d to the throne, myself Ri- 
paldo”—“‘ Breaks never’’—‘‘ Age that 
excepts not any’”—‘‘ Am rais’d at 
once to rectitude of port,” &c. We 
should not have said so much on this 
poem, had it not, together with its 
faults, possessed many marks of talent, 
happiness of thought, vigour of ex- 
pression, and many poetical images. 
Weare convinced that the author could 
give us a better poem than this. But 
we see he dates from the Temple; if 
so, we despair. For he cannot justly 
make the Muse of Poetry his wife, and 
she will never live with him as his— 
bed-maker. 





Glances at Life in City and Suburb, by 
Cornelius Webbe.—Mr. Webbe is a very 
facetious gentleman, and has produced a 
volume which must please those who de- 
light in the productions of Messrs. Col- 
man, Hood, and Co.; and though our 
complexion is rather saturnine, and we 
are not often surprised into a smile, yet 
we permitted our Niece to read two or 
three of the tales to us after dinner, and 
when we awoke, we found we had taken no 
harm from them. The poor girl herself 
was convulsed with laughter at the story 
of the Long Lawyer, and the account of 
the Hippy; and to please our niece, we 
can assure Mr. Webbe, is a work of no 
slight merit on his part; for being con- 
stantly with us, and hearing our opinions 
of the multifarious works that pass through 
our hands, and herself often writing down 
our decisions, the girl has acquired a fine 
discriminating taste, and it is to her that 
the public is indebted for the excellent 
account of the Annuals which we gave, 
to the satisfaction both of the public and 
the proprietors. Miss Lucy is not un- 
known to Lady E.Wortley, Miss Landon, 
and other ladies of first-rate talent, who 
found out the value of her acquaintance ; 
and whose poems she sometimes finishes 
for them, at a moderate expense, when 
they have too muchin hand. N.B. Miss 
Lucy’s terms for odes, charades, and jeux- 
d’esprits, may be had at the Publisher’s ; 
blank verse is cheaper, and may be agreed 
for separately. Small parcels of spare 
stanzas and broken lines, bought at the 
sale of a deceased poet, may be had a 
bargain. 





Sallustii Opera, with English Notes by 
Professor Anthon. Seventh edition. R. 





Priestley.— We have had occasion to ex- 
press our previous approbation of some of 
Mr. R. Priestley’s editions of the classics. 
We willingly extend that to the present: 
a more useful and valuable edition of Sal- 
lust certainly has never appeared; and 
when it is considered how difficult his 
style must be to young scholars, from its 
brevity, its condensed expression, and its 
idiomatic phrases and affectation of anti- 
quity, the value of Professor Anthon’s 
labours will be duly estimated. There is 
an excellent Life of Sallust prefixed ; and 
a large body of useful Notes, both gram- 
matical and critical, follow the text. The 
book is printed in a very neat type, and 
with the greatest attention to its correct- 
ness. It is an edition that should be re- 
commended by all masters, and well stu- 
died by all scholars. 





History of the West Indies, comprising 
Jamaica, &c. By R. M. Martin. Vol. I. 
—Mr. Martin has presented to us a book 
containing much valuable information in 
a small compass: the account of Jamaica 
and of Trinidad are of peculiar interest. 
We should have liked a fuller, perhaps a 
more accurate, notice of the Botany of 
these islands. It has often been remarked 
that the Zoology is very scanty. Jamaica, 
for instance, scarcely producing a single 
animal except the monkey and the agouti 
(v. p. 82). The other islands in some 
respects are richer, but on the whole the 
list of animals is very small :—but is it 
not so in that immense island of New Hol- 
land ?—while the zoology of Sumatra and 
of Java is comparatively varied, and of a 
higher class. These are curious facts. 
Jamaica, howgper, appears to have pro- 
duced other animals now extinct. A com- 
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parison would be advantageous between 
the zoology of these islands and the Ame- 
rican continent opposite to them. The 
author says, some cabbage-trees (palm) in 
Jamaica have been known 270 feet high. 
If so, they are among the loftiest trees yet 
seen upon the earth. 


De Quincy on the Fine Arts. By T. 
C. Kent.—We have long possessed and 
highly esteemed this work in the original, 
and are gratified in seeing it for the first 
time in an English dress. The treatise 
of M. de Quincy is the production of a 
.reflecting and sagacious mind, of a fine 
and delicate feeling, and of great know- 
ledge of art. The great object of the 
treatise is to ascertain the boundaries of 
art in its various provinces ; this inquiry 
is pursued with great acuteness and know- 
ledge ; and while the whole work grati- 
fies, as it must do, the man of taste and 
the man of genius, it will be of great prac- 
tical service to the artist, by pointing out 
to him the limits within which he must 
confine himself, and the great error he 
would fall into by invading the province 
of others. To Mr. Kent, we have no 
doubt, very many, who never heard of the 
treatise in the original, or who could not 
avail themselves of it in its native lan- 
guage, will feel deeply obliged by the 
translation. 


Hopes of Matrimony, &c. By John 
Holland.—Mr. Holland has formed him- 
self on the style of Campbell, and the 
expressions, cadence, and tone of the Plea- 
sures of Hope, are traceable in his poem. 
He has chosen a good exemplar, and his 
own poem is very creditable to him. We 
will quote the Sonnet on Haddon Hall. 


Rock-bas’d, _—es silent, smokeless, still 
There stands a Mansion of the olden time ; 
To that strong postern gateway let us climb 

Portcullissed once; look how that massive si 

Is worn by constant feet! or what ge 
Of feudal spirits this brave spot hath seen ! 
There st the Yeomen in their coats of 


green (shrill ; 
There the bold Huntsman blew his clarion 
There at the massive table VERNON sate, 
There lay his dogs: there his retainers stood, 
ile i lery dames of gentle blood 
: forth in beauty’s conscious charms 
elate, 
When the rich arras, now worn thro’ and thro’ 
Shone fresh; and the quaint fire-dogs glitter’d 
bright and new. 


A short Exposition of the Order for the 
Burial of the Dead, &c. By an old Col- 
lege Incumbent. 1836.—A very judicious 
and useful little work, forming a very ex- 
cellent commentary on our most eloquent 
and impressive Service on the Dead. 
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The Family Liturgy, &c. By the Rev. 
W. Sibthorp. 1836.—This little work well 
fulfils its purpose. The Selection of 
Prayers and Psalms, and other parts of 
the Liturgy, is formed with care and judg- 
ment. 


The Christian Legacy, in Fifteen Dis- 
courses. By the Rev. James Hough, 
Minister of Ham, Surrey.—We think the 
Author has done right in giving a greater 
publicity, through the press, to his forci- 

le and interesting discourses, than they 
could have gained in any other manner. 
To make extracts from such compositions, 
in our limited space, cannot be expected, 
and would be of no profit to the reader. 
But we recommend them as the discourses 
of a pious and enlightened minister: the 
doctrine is sound, the illustrations well 
chosen, the language simple, and the feel- 
ing devout. 


—-— 


The Phylactery, a Poem. 1836.—The 
Author of this poem is a person of thought 
and knowledge, —a scholar and a divine. 
Shall we also say that he is a Poet? We 
answer in the affirmative. And yet there 
is a want of finish and elegance in his lan- 
guage, and a want of selection in his 
thoughts and images, which will act 
strongly against the popularity of his 
poem, as they detract also from its value. 
Its chief merit consists in the soundness 
and solidity of the reflections, and the 
earnestness and force with which they are, 
delivered. We fully agree with the Author 
in his views of the social and civil state 
of the kingdom, and thank him for ex- 

ressing himself on such important sub- 
jects in the voice of Wisdom and Religion. 
His poem is worth revising. Many vul- 
gar and many unusual words should be 
suppressed, and some lines restored to a 
better measure. We do not like copar- 
cenery, bezil, succedaneum; or such lines 
as, 


** Stamp’d deeply in his susceptible 
breast.’’ 


The Author’s subject and style would lead 
him to Cowper’s Task, and there he would 
find a model, in which, with little excep- 
tion, the expression and the subject ad- 
mirably harmonize; which is familiar 
without being mean, and which embel- 
lishes its didactic strain, by elegant illus- 


trations and happy transitions. The Au- 
thor should study Cowper’s liehtness and 
grace of allusion, as well as ihe severity 
and strength of his satire and rebukes. 


Walks and Scenes in Judea and Galli- 
lee.—It is sufficient praise for such unas- 
suming though excellent little books as 
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the one before us, that it is calculated to 
promote the cause of true religion, and to 
preserve and increase the holy flame of 
piety and virtue. 


Essays on the Church, by a Layman.— 
Forcibly, clearly, candidly and convincingly 
written ; we recommend this work to the 
impartial consideration of all Churchmen 
and Dissenters. We recommend also to 


our Senators, and all in authority, to pe-. 


ruse these pages before they proceed further 
in their ruthless work of what they call 
Church Reform. How the Dissenters can 
read it without shame and sorrow we can- 
not conceive ; what would good old Bax- 
ter, or the pious and conscientious Howe, 
or Henry, or Owen, say to those who are 
now endeavouring to destroy a fabric of 
national glory which ¢Ahey honoured, and 
who are pouring out their hatred against 
a Church for which they offered up their 
prayers to God, in that same voice in 
which they thanked Him for their peace 
and their liberty! As we before noticed 
an earlier edition of this work, we shall 
not repeat what we then advanced; but 
we fearlessly declare that the arguments 
of this able writer, on the great points 


_ canvassed in his work, cannot be refuted. 


It is a work to which the conscientious 
Churchman can point with confidence ; 
and which the candid Dissenter cannot 
close without deeply lamenting the vio- 
lence, the perverseness, and the carnal 
motives of his brethren. 


Friendly Advice to the Roman Catholics. 
By Thomas Combes. With Notes, by the 
Rev. W. F. Hook.—This little work is 
not designed for the theologian or the 
scholar, whether Catholic or Protestant ; 
but it will be of great service to any who 
are in danger of being led astray from the 
religion of their fathers to. the Church of 
Rome, or who are wavering in their faith. 
The corruptions of the Roman Catholics 
are chiefly and distinctly shewn; their 
deviations from the primitive Apostolic 
Church, and the unalterable nature of 
their tenets; so immoveable, that time can- 
not shake; so dark that knowledge it- 
self cannot illumine. The book is well 
edited, with judicious notes and an ap- 
pendix. 

The Oakleigh Shooting Code, &c. By 
Thomas Oakleigh, Esq. 1836.—If any of 
our friends, lay or clerical, should wish to 
be initiated into the mysteries of detonat- 
ing locks, box-triggers, and Damascus 
barrels ; or should be ambitious of know- 
ing how to obtain the best gunpowder, or 
choose the staunchest pointer, let them 
first buy this. book and then read it. 

Genr. Mac. Vou. VII. 
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Borrowing won't answer the purpose, 
it must be bought. The fact is, it is what 
Blackstone is to a lawyer, and Bacon’s 
Liber Regis to a parson—indispensable. 
No one should go to the moors without 
it. No one should sport at home without 
it. It should lie on the table between 
Walter’s Angler and the folio Spectator : 
it will delight when all other books cease 
to please: it is inexhaustible. It may be 
read a hundred times over. It is a family 
book: we never travel without it; we 
slip it in our portmanteau between Mr. 
Jesse’s volumes. It is read after tea to 
the ladies. We have only one fault to 
find with it—it ought to have been in 
verse! 

[N.B. Our Reviewer, who is a very 
young hand, and a Cockney, is pleasant 
on this work ; but, acknowledging all he 
says, concerning the entertainment it will 
afford, to be true, we add, that it is also 
full of the most sound and solid informa- 
tion. Health and long life to Mr. Oak- 
leigh, of Oakleigh Hall ! 


May his dogs be staunch, 
And his barrel sure ; 
And a wing or a haunch 
- Be on every Moor. 


Mgy he kill his birds, 
Like a sportsman clean ; 
And, without more words, 
Whene’er he sends, 
Some to his friends, 
Let him think of the Gent’s Maga- 
zine. 


What is Truth? The Question answered 
in Eight Discourses, by the Rev. T. White, 
A.M.—This little volume is one that 
will be read with pleasure and profit. 
The subject of the discourses is treated 
throughout with knowledge and sound 
reasoning; and we beg particularly to re- 
commend the fifth and sixth sermons on 
the Romish Church not Catholic ; and on 
Christ’s Reproof of the Pharisaical Tra- 
ditions applied to those of Popery. 


The Atonement, and other Sacred Poems. 
By W.S. Oke, M.D.—Though we cannot 
speak in very high terms of the poetry of 
this volume, yet the feeling and spirit that 
pervades it are worthy of all respect ; and 
that we do not mean to disparage the 
poetical talent, we hope will be seen by 
our extracting a passage in the beginning 
of the volume. 

° bes ~~ \euiuaah Eternal King, who reigns on 
Clad with the beams of awful Majesty ; 

In order exquisite, whose power controls 
Each ste: t orb, each planet as it rolls, 


Had called from chaos this terrestrial sphere, 
Out poured the light and wing’d the buoyant 
ai 


r; 
L 
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Laid the deep waters, gave the mountains birth, 
The fields adorn’d, and fertilis’d the earth ; 
Fix’d in the firmament the Sun’s’bright ray, 
To give the light and glorify the day; 
Created beasts to range the desert plain, 

And whales to play within the liquid main: 
Each fish that swims, each creeping thing that 


moves 

Each wing that flies, and every foot that roves; 
Provided each with its — food, 

And saw that all was pe! , all was ; 


Forth from the dust commanded Man to rise, 
Lord of the Earth, and Image of the Skies!” 


Essays, Letters, and interesting Papers 
of the late Rev. Thomas Charles, A.B. 
By the Rev. Edward Morgan, &¢c.—This 

* volume will doubtless be esteemed by the 
serious and religious part of the commu- 
nity, to whom the name of the Author is 
familiar, and by whom it is united to all 
that was pure and elevated in principle 
and zealous in practice. The Author 
appears to us to have been a most sincere, 
pious, and excellent person, of sound 
scriptural learning, of good judgment, 
and of an unwearied zeal in the service to 
which he was dedicated. This volume 
forms a portrait of him that will be che- 
rished by his friends, and esteemed by all. 


Female Improvement. By Mr. John 
Sandford. 2 vols.—The Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine may not be considered the best 
vehicle for judgments on female charac- 
ter ; but if persons will do us the favour of 
considering our age, seeing that we have 
seen more than a century pass by since we 
were young, and consider what experience 
we have derived from so long a period, 
what maturity of views—what coolness 
of judgment—what acquaintance with 
mankind—he will, we hope, consider us 
not altogether unacquainted with the 
wants and wishes of the female sex; 
though long passed the age in which we 
should wish to be anything to them but 
what Mentor was to the young Telema- 
chus. Well, then, upon the centenary of 
our experience, we pronounce Mr. Sand- 
ford’s book to be very judicious and pru- 
dent, and such as imparts much truth in 
a very pleasing and agreeable manner. 
Characters neither of women or men are 
formed by reading, nor much moulded by 
advice, however sage and good ; but a few 
broad and leading principles, strongly and 
clearly defined, may be most advantage- 
ously given; and we think the article 
on Marriage in this work, contains obser- 
vations which, rightly considered, might 
obviate much misunderstanding, correct 
many false notions, and open the way to 
much future happiness: and we say this, 
not only on this head, but as regards 
other parts of the same work. 
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The Sacred History of the World. By 
Sharon Turner. vol. 11.-—This volume is 
not inferior in interest to the former ; 
and the mass of curious information in 
the notes, drawn from remote quarters, 
and brought to the illustration of the 
text, recommend it both to the Theolo- 
logian and the Naturalist. 


Bishop Taylor on Repentance.—This 
excellent and elegant Treatise has been 
abridged by Mr. Hale, and all the con- 
troversial parts omitted. In this form 
its general utility is much increased, and 
we do not know a work more full of elo. 
quence and piety. 


Frithiof’s Saga, or the Legend of Fri- 
thiof, by\saias Tegner. Translated from 
the Swedish. 1835.—This poem was pub- 
lished at Stockholm in 1825, and in 1831 
it had gone through five editions. It has 
been translated into Danish, and in Ger- 
many no less than ¢hree versions of it, all 
well executed, have been given. The pre- 
sent translation appears to us, who do not 
possess the original, to be excellent ; ele- 
gant, spirited, variéd,—while the metre is 
skilfully changed ; and thoughin some cases 
difficult, managed with facility and grace. 
‘ The aim of the ¢ranslators has been to 
render the original with as much exact- 
ness and as little paraphrase as possible. 
How far in this attempt they may have 
missed the grace and ease which are the 
essentials of good composition, it will be 
for the English critic to decide. The sin- 
gular resemblance between the two lan- 
guages, renders it very practicable to be 
literal without being dull; to copy very 
closely the form without sacrificing the 
spirit; and, above all, to dispense with the 
enfeebling aid of expletives and epithets.’ 
The poem itself is very interesting, and 
perhaps the most pleasing that has ever 
been founded on the Mythology of the 
North. 


Daniel’s Prophecy of the Seventy Weeks. 
Interpreted by a Layman.—Few persons 
are not aware of the difficulties that attend 
the interpretation of this important Pro- 
phecy; so great indeed have they appeared, 
as.to induce some who have written ex- 
pressly on the subject of Prophetic Evi- 
dence, to pass it over in silence, as in de- 
spair of bringing it satisfactorily to bear in 
evidence of the declaration of the Divine 
foreknowledge given to mankind, Those 
who have endeavoured to elucidate it, not 
only differ widely from each other, but are 
obliged to such violent and forcible alter- 
ations and adaptations, as to afford no 
reliance on the soundness of their views, 
or the success of their labours. Adhuc 
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sub judice lis est —We must content our- 
selves in expressing the Layman’s views 
briefly in his own words. ‘‘ The expla- 
nation which I am about to propose, 
proceeds upon the principle of a /Jideral, 
in preference to a figurative, and a Jew- 
ish, in preference to a Christian con- 
struction, of every expression of the Pro- 
phet. The main subject of the Prophecy, 
that is, all which is contained in the pe- 
riod of Seventy Weeks, being supposed to 
relate exclusively to Jewish interests ; and 
‘the cutting off the Messiah, and the com- 
ing of a Prince to destroy the City and 
Sanctuary, being considered as merely in- 
cidentally alluded to, in an interval of 
time totally distinct from that period. 
Where the ‘ City’ is spoken of, it will be 
literally interpreted as the City of Jern- 
salem, not the figurative City, or Eccle- 
siastical Polity of the Jews; and the 
sacrifice and oblation, will be that sacrifice 
which was offered morning and evening in 
the Temple, till within a short time of its 
destruction by Titus.’”’ There is much 
research, sound reasoning, and ingenuity 
displayed in the progress of the argument, 
and the book will repay the perusal. 





Life of Howard the Philanthropist. 
By T. Taylor.—This is a vast improve- 
ment indeed upon the only biography of 
Howard which we possessed, viz. that of 
Aikin ; more circumstantial, full, and ac- 
curate, both in the account of his public 
acts of beneficence, and in the pictures of 
his private and domestic life. Indeed, the 
man himself is set before us, as far as any 
painting can represent the reality of life. 
The history is full of instruction and de- 
light; anda very noble and rare character 
is pourtrayed. The object which Howard 
had in view was worthy of his aims ; his 
labour could not be lost ; and he appears 
to have been the first, who ever cast his 
eye on that great, but hidden and obscure 
path of misery. What alleviation of hu- 
man misery has followed his progress !— 
how many fetters, through him, have 
rusted unworn on the nail! how many 
doors of darkness have been rolled back 
on their hinges, to admit the light of 
morning and of liberty!—how many 
hearts have poured forth their songs of 
praise to the fountain of Mercy! Good 
God! how long might legal murder, au- 
thorised torture, permitted ‘misery, have 
prevailed, if this messenger of mercy had 
not appeared to alarm the consciences, to 
-awaken the judgment, to arouse the feel- 
ings of mankind for their fellow men, and 
to carry to the thoughtless hearts of so- 
ciety the deep groans and dying agonies 
from the subterraneous dungeons of 
punishment and woe. We know no nobler 
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field of exertion,we recognise no purer mo- 
tive of action. Nothing in Howard can 
be misunderstood or misrepresented, ex- 
cept by the envious, the malignant, and 
Neither fame, nor wealth, nor 
ambition, nor any of the meaner motives 
that mingle almost unknown with our 
best designs, had any share in his: the 
purity, the singleness, the active benevo- 
lence, the unwearied exertion, the zealous 
religious feeling that actuated his whole 
life, cannot be denied. ‘He abstained 
from evil:’ ‘he went about doing good.’ 
Can man deserve a higher praise than 
this ? 

‘ As ever in his great Task-master’s eye.’ 





Twenty Years in Retirement. By John 
Blakiston, Esqg.—How much in these 
volumes is real, and how much is fictitious, 
and how much between the two, we can- 
not say ; but Mr. Blakiston has made his 
volume not without attraction to all who 
are disposed to read them, as they appear 
to have been written in good-humour and 
with an attentive observation of the so- 
ciety he lived with. We cannot say his 
state-politics or his church-politics are 
exactly suited to our views; and we hope 
that his portraits of the clergy, whom we 
know, are overcharged; but there is 
nevertheless much judicious observation, 
and much clever narrative in the volumes, 
which we have no doubt have much 
amused the author in their composition, 
and we think he must have not seldom 
laughed over his own rifacciamentos of 
such characters, if such existed, as Dr. 
Butt, and Mr. Coddleskin. 





Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus, trans- 
lated by M.J. Chapman. 1836.—There is 
considerable merit in this translation; and 
chiefly in giving a closer and better repre- 
sentation of the style of Theocritus than 
any preceding ones, which had assumed 
too inflexible and stately an air. There 
is a sort of antique comic humour about 
the Sicilian poet—a love of homely, coun- 
try expressions—a sneer or smile—a laugh 
and joke—all in harmony with the occu- 
pations and manners of his persone dra- 
matis. Now this, Mr. Chapman has seen 
and kept in mind, and imitated often with 
success. His versification also is freer 
and more varied than his predecessor’s 
The notes, we think, are the worst part 
of the volume; they have no learning, 
and too much pertness, while Mr. Chap- 
man’s poetical dicta aretoo authoritatively 
laid down; as for instance ‘Shelley, a 
poet equal to the best after Shakspeare, 
and a scholar, second to none.’—Ergo, 
Shelley was equal to Milton, to Spenser, 
to Pope. Now where is the use of such 
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hyperbolical phrases ?—Shelley was a man 
of fine genius, and great poetical powers, 
accompanied with many considerable de- 
fects. His poems never have, and never 
will get into general circulation: he is a 
poet for the few. Nothing can show a 
more defective judgment than the choice 
of his subjects, and judgment is a large 
constituent of genius. As forhis scholar- 
ship, it was very good—all the scholar- 
ship a poet requires ; but as for its being 
second to none, ‘ credo cras, non hodie.’ 
He was a very superior man of intellect, 
and can stand sufficiently high on the 
pedestal of his real merits and fame. 


* Death disarmed of his Terrors, or Lent 
Lectures. By the Rev. R. C. Cox, A.M. 
—The-author speaks with great modesty 
of these discourses ; but they are no dis- 
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credit to his knowledge, his judgment, or 
his piety. The third Lecture, on the 
Consciousness of the Soul after Death, 
is well written ; the arguments fairly put ; 
and we think the right conclusion drawn : 
notwithstanding difficulties which suggest 
themselves even on this hypothesis, it is 
by far the most reasonable, and seems 
most accordant with Scripture. We must 
say the same of the last sermon, the Re- 
cognition of Each Other in the Life to 
Come :—all argument from analogy is in 
its favour. 


LopcE's Annual Peerage for 1837 is 
become quite a library book. It is the 
handsomest volume of the kind yet pro- 
duced ; with the addition of the arms en- 
graved in wood, in a style neyer surpassed. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY. 

At the sixty-eighth anniversary of the 
foundation of the Royal Academy of Arts, 
lately held at their apartments in Somer- 
set House, the silver medals were distri- 
buted to the following artists. To Mr. 
Douglas Cowper, for the best copy made 
in the painting school. To Mr. Bhene- 


zer Butler Morris, for the next best copy 


made in the painting school. To Mr. 
John Waller, for the best drawing from 
the life. To Mr. John Tarring, for the 
best drawing of the principal front of 
Goldsmiths’ Hall. To Mr. Conway Wes- 
ton Hart, for the best drawing from the 
antique. -To Mr. George Mitchell, for 
‘the best model from the antique. 


‘¢ Suffer little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not.” Painted by Tuo- 
Mas Srornarp, R.A., engraved by W. 
H. Wortuincton. The name and de- 
signs of the late Mr. Stothard have been 
familiar to every lover of embellished lite- 
rature for the last half century, from the 
time when some sweetly engraved prints by 
James Heath were regularly published in 
weekly and monthly numbers by Mr. 
Harrison, in ‘¢ The Novelist’s Magazine,” 
‘¢ The Sacred Classics,” and ‘* The British 
Magazine.” These works were progress- 
ively brought forward by Mr. Heath, who 
was the author of several clever essays and 
ooapiee in the last, and who sold 
several thousand impressions of the other 
two works. Now they are rarely seen; 
but many artists have collected and trea- 
sure proofs of the plates. Both the 
painter and the engraver acquired fame 
‘and numerous commissions from their 
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respective productions in those cheap pub- 
lications, It may be safely asserted that 
Mr... Stothard made more designs from 
which prints have been published than any 
artist in the world. The print now be- 
fore us, is skilfully engraved from one of 
his latest oil paintings, and while it ex- 
hibits all the peculiarities and elegancies 
of the artist’s fancy and pencil, it consti- 
tutes a most interesting illustration of a 
memorable and pathetic passage in the 
life of Jesus Christ. That sublime per- 
sonage is shewn in the midst of a group 
of grateful and graceful mothers, with 
their darling and chubby children ready to 
be presented to the human Godhead. Im. 
mediately behind this group are five of 
his disciples in varied attitude and expres- 
sion; beyond whom isa building crowning 
arising ground. The engraver has ren- 
dered this picture clear, impressive, and 
highly effective as a print, by the varia- 
tion of lines and colours adapted to the 
draperies, the flesh, the landscape, and the 
sky. 


The Game Keeper's Stable, and Down 
Charge, a pair of prints, engraved by P. 
Bromtey, from pictures by A. Coorrr, 
Esq. R.A. The painter of these pic- 
tures is one among many other instances 
of genius and talent overcoming all diffi- 
culties, and advancing their possessor to 
envied fame, to personal distinction, and 
to fortune. Mr. Cooper was the son 
of indigent parents, and in early life had 
to contend with privations and hardships. 
Accident made him an artist; persever- 
ance, good sense, and good taste, advanced 
him to excellence in the department he 
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chose to pursue. At school he made 
sketches and scratches, like many other 
schoolboys; but it does not appear that 
he ever made an effort at painting, or 
even attempted to copy from nature till he 
had attained twenty-two years of age. In 
the service of Mr. Henry Meux, the cele- 
brated brewer, he had charge of a horse 
named Frolic, and was so fond of it, for 
every man has his hobby, that he wished 
to possess its portrait. But his purse was 
not adequate to such a purchase ; he tried 
his own pencil and brush, and succeeded 
to the astonishment and admiration of 
friends. Mr. Meux bought the picture 
and encouraged the artist, and the latter 
has done credit to his master and fostering 
friend. From the days of Snyders per- 
haps no artist has pourtrayed the horse and 
other animals with greater truth, beauty, 
and expression than Cooper ; and it may 
be said that he far exceeds that admirable 
artist in delineating the human figure in 
varied and powerful action, which is fully 
exemplified in his battle scenes. 

The two prints before us, are plain 
simple representations of common nature ; 
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a man, a horse, and dogs; but even with 
such. materials, without any romantic or 
picturesque scenery, without any forced 
striking effects of sky, or light and shade, 
the eye is pleased, the mind is satisfied. 
The old grey pony, represented most ad- 
mirably foreshortened both from before 
and behind, is evidently a faithful portrait ; 
whilst the spaniels and the sportsman 
have unquestionable resemblances to living 
prototypes. Breadth and simplicity of 
effect, masterly drawing and pencilling, 
with harmony and truth of colour and 
chiaroscuro, are unitedly displayed in this 
pair of pleasing prints. It is but justice 
to a young engraver, P. Bromley, to say 
that he has manifested much skill in 
translating into one colour the oil pictures 
of the painter. As specimens of the 
mezzotint style they are full of feeling and 
good taste. The subjects are, first, a 
sportsman with his gun, two dogs, and a 
grey pony, in the field with a pheasant 
just shot; and secondly, the pony in the 
stable, with two spaniels, and dead game 
hanging up. 
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New Works announced for Publication. 

The twelve Minor Prophets in Coptic, 
witha Latin Translation. By the Rev. 
H. Tartram, F.R.S. &c. Rector of St. 
‘Cuthbert’s, Bedford. 

The Testimony of our Lord’s Dis- 
courses to the Divinity of his present cha- 
racter. By G. Pearson, B.D., Christian 
Advocate in the University of Cambridge. 

Geology of Scripture. By Grorce 
FAInHOLME, €sq.- 

Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons. 
By the Rev. H. Duncan. 

Life of Roger Boyle, First Earl of 
Orrery, who performed so conspicuous.a 
part in the reign of Charles I., under the 
government of Cromwell, and in effecting 
the restoration of Charles II. By Mr. 
Crorron CRoKER. 

The Life of Thomas Chatterton, con- 
taining his unpublished Poems and cor- 
respondence. By Joun Drx. 

A Narrative of the Imprisonment of 
the Honourable Edwin Lindsay, in the 
Island of Papa-Stour, for upwards of 
twenty-five years ; his extraordinary Libe- 
ration, and subsequent Disappearance. 
By Maaia Watson. 

The Third Volume of the Marquess 
Wellesley’s Despatches. Editedby Mont- 
GOMERY Martin. 

A Century of Thoughts ona Multitude 
of Subjects. By the author of “ Sayings 
' worth Hearing,” &c. 





The Orchidacee of Mexico and Gua- 
temala, By James Bateman, esq. 
- Dr. Lindley’s Sertum Orchideum, 
No. 1 , 


with a treatise on 
By the 


Amaryllidacex, 
Hybrid Vegetables subjoined. 
Rev. W. Henzert. 

Horticultural Tour through Germany, 
Belgium, and France in 1836. By James 
Fornes, F.H.S. author of * Hortus Wo- 
burnensis”, &c. 

The Poetical Works (now first col- 
lected) of the late Tuomas Prince. 

German Poetry for Beginners. By Dr. 
Bernays. 

A History of British Birds, by Mr. 
Yarrett; and a History of British Rep- 
tiles, by Mr. Bett. 

A Supplement to the London Cata- 
logue of Books, containing the Books 
published in London since December 
1834 to the end of December 1836. 

Syllabus of a Course of Lectures upon 

rigonometry, and the Application of 
Algebra to Geometry. 

The Mathematical Principles of Me- 
chanical Philosophy. By J. H. Prarrt. 

Ladies’ Botany, volume the second, 
with numerous plates. By Dr. Linpey. 
This volume will complete the work. 

Dr. Linptey’s Botanical Register, or 
Ornamental Flower Garden and Shrub- 
bery, for 1836. 

















ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 30. This was the anniversary 
meeting; his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Sussex, Pres. in the chair. 

_ After the President’s address, a report 
of the proceedings of the Council during 
the last session was read by the Secretary, 
who announced, at its close, that two 
Copley medals had been awarded, the 
one to Professor Berzelius, for his sys- 
tematic application of the doctrines of 
Definite Proportions to the Analysis of 
Mineral Bodies; and the other to Fran- 
cis Kiernan, esq., for his Discoveries re- 

. lative to the Structure of the Liver: and 
also that one of the royal medals, for the 

present year, had been awarded to Sir 

John W. F. Herschel, for his paper on 
‘ Nebule and Clusters of Stars,’ pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Transactions 
for 1833; and the other royal medal to 
George Newport, esq., for his series of 
¢ Investigations on the Anatomy and 
Physiology of Insects,’ contained in his 
papers published in the Philosophical 
Transactions. 

The election of Council and officers 
for the ensuing year then took place :— 
President, H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex, 
K.G.; Treasurer, Francis Baily, esq. ; 
Secretaries, Peter Mark Roget, M.D. 
John George Children, esq.; Foreign Se- 
cretary, Charles Keenig, esq. 

Other Members of the Council.—G. B. 
Airy, esq. A.M.; W. Allen, Esq.; J. 
Bostock, M.D.; the Earl of Burling- 
ton; S. H. Christie, esq.; Vise. Cole, 
M.P.; J. H. Green, esq.; G. B. Gree- 
nough, esq. ; W. Lawrence, esq. ; J. Lind- 
ley, Ph.D.; J. W. Lubbock, esq. M.A.; 
Rey. G. Peacock, M.A.; W. Hasledine 
Pepys, esq.; Rev. A. Sedgwick, M.A.; 
W. H. Smyth, Capt. K.N.; W. H. Fox 
Talbot, esq. 

Dec. 8. F. Baily, esq. in the chair. 
The time of the meeting was chiefly oc- 
cupied in the reading of the minutes of 
the proceedings of the anniversary; after 
which the sequel of Mr. Graham's paper 
on the Constitution of Salt was read. 

Dec.15. W. Lawrence, esq. in the cbair. 
A paper was read, entitled, ‘ Further 
Observations on the Optical Phenomena 
of Crystals,” by W. H. F. Talbot, esq. 

T. Graham, esq. was elected a fellow. 

Dec. 22. - Mr. Bailey in the chair. 
Read, observations and experiments on 
the solar rays, in reference to the = - 
drogen microscope; by the Rev. J. 3. 
Reeve. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


Nov. 24. Col. Leake, M. P. in the 
chair. — The Rev. R. Cattermole, the 
Secretary, read a paper by G. Finlay, 
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esq., on the Dernus of Aphidna; the po- 
sition of which has hitherto eluded the 
researches of antiquaries, notwithstanding 
its celebrity, as one of the twelve states 
which formed the Athenian confedera- 
tion, previously to the organization of the 
Attic state by Theseus, and from its 
connexion with the carryiug off and con- 
cealment of Helen by that hero. Mr. 
Finlay concluded that Aphidna is to be 
sought for in that part of Diacria which 
lies beyond the ridge at the head of the 
Athenian plain, connecting Parnes and 
Pentelicus. 

Mr. Hamilton, the Foreign Secretary, 
afterwards read several passages of letters 
lately received from his son, Mr. W. T. 
Hamilton, who is at present travelling in 
Asia Minor. The principal was an ac- 
count of the remains of the ancient Ta- 
vium, at Balghar-Kioui, Kioui, on the 
confines of Pontus and Galatia, disco- 
vered by M. Texier. These ruins are 
numerous and remarkable; but the object 
which casts every other into the shade is, 
what appears to be the Temple of Jupi- 
ter, mentioned by Strabo. It presents 
the perfect ground-plan of a magnificent 
edifice, 219 feet in length and 140 in 
width, remaining entire to the height of 
six or eight feet. This, Mr. Hamilton 
considered the most striking monument 
of antiquity, which he bad yet seen in 
Asia Minor. 

Dec. 8. D. Pollock, esq. in the chair. 
The paper read was a translation, by Mr. 
Hamilton, of the second part of Kugler’s 
Essay (Berlin, 1835) on the Polychromy 
of Greek Architecture and Sculpture. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Nov. 28. Sir John Barrow, President, 
in the chair. Two papers were read; 
one a letter from Mr. Davidson, who is 
on his journey to Timbuctoo; and the 
other a communication on the ‘ Monu- 
ments and Relics of the Ancient Inhabi- 
tants of New Spain,’ by Capt. Vetch, 
R.E. illustrated by 30 highly curious 
and interesting sculptured figures, chiefly 
female, from the banks of the river Pa- 
nuco. These monuments, when America 
was first visited by the Spaniards, were 
in the same ruined and deserted state as 
we now find them, and the time and man- 
ner of their destruction and abandonment 
seems as much wrapped in obscurity, as 
those of their origin and construction, 
notwithstanding the annals of the Alco- 
huan empire include the end of the 12th 
century. In the state of Yucatan, pyra- 
mids and other remains are said to be 
numerous ; the ruined cities near Palen- 
que in Chiapas are of great extent, and of 
a very imposing character; in the state of 
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Oaxaca are the ruins of Milta and others; 
in the valley of Mexico remains prevail to 
a great extent; near Zacatecas are the 
ruins styled by the Spaniards Los Edificios ; 
in the state of Chihuahua are the Casas 
Grandes; near Maconi and the river Pa- 
nuco are the ruins of two cities; and 
doubtless many more are yet to be dis- 
covered. 

A letter from M. D’Avezac, Secretary 
to the Geographical Society at Paris, men- 
tions two expeditions about to sail from 
France for the Pacific Ocean—one com- 
manded by Captain Du Petit Thouar, the 
other by M. de la Place: their object is 
not science especially ; but as M. Dortet 
de Tessan, one of the Corps des Ingé- 
nieurs Hydrographes, will be embarked, 
doubtless the cause of Geography will 


in. 

Dec. 12. After the reading of different 
letters and communications from various 
travellers,—viz. Mr. Davidson in Africa, 
Mr. Hamilton, in Asia Minor, and Mr. 
Schomburg in British Guiana,—the pre- 
sident, Sir J. Barrow, announced that the 
result ofan interview of the deputation of 
the society with Lord Glenelg respecting 
a proposed expedition of Lieutenants Gray 
and Lushington in Australia, stating that 
the plan that had been partly laid down 
was not likely to be carried into effect, 
from the want of naval means at the Swan 
River, but that Government had it in 
contemplation to despatch a ship-of-war 
to survey the hitherto unexplored tract on 
the north-west coast, which would afford 
a facility to those gentlemen to penetrate 
to the interior, in order to determine points 
of great geographical interest. On this 
part of the coast the tides rise 36 feet: 
the air is humid and hazy, and there are 
other indications of a great river or ex- 
panse of fresh water ; and it was not im- 
probable but their observations would 
enable them to decide upon the existence 
or not of a great inland sea, which had so 
long excited the attention and divided the 
opinions of geographers. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


Dec. 3. The general meetings of the 
Session commenced this evening ; Col. 
James Law Lushington, C. B. in the 
chair. A great variety of presents were 
announced for the library and museum. 
Colonel Smythe read a paper on some of 
the habits of the Thugs, a singular race 
of murderers in Hyderabad, which were 
brought before the notice of the Society 
in 1832, in a letter from Lieutenant Rey- 
nolds, by whose exertions several had been 
executed, and about three hundred more 
sentenced to work upon the public roads. 
They consider that in the exercise of 
their pursuits they are conciliating the 


approbation of their goddess, who once 
formed a determination to destroy all man- 
kind except ber own race ; and, owing to 
the secrecy and regularity of their plans, 
jar have long perpetrated their crimes 
with success, burying the bodies of their 
victims as soon as despatched, which they 
effect by strangulation with a piece of 
cloth or a pocket handkerchief. ‘Through 
the decisive and judicious conduct of the 
Government and authorities, this singular 
and barbarous race are now almost entirely 
extirpated. 


MEDICO-BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 


Dec. 14, Earl Stanhope, President, in 
the chair. A communication was read 
from Sir Henry Kerr Porter, accompany. 
ing an official report delivered to the 
Venezuelan Government on the efficacy 
of the cuichuncullo, a medicinal remedy 
of considerable — in the cure of ele- 
phantiasis, and analogous disorders through- 
out the Caraccas. Its generic name is viola 
parvifiora, and it was described some years 
since in a letter from Dr. Bancroft, ad- 
dressed to the society, as ‘* jonidia parvi- 
flora,’’ who pointed out its utility in seve- 
ral cases in Jamaica. The remedy was 
first employed by the Abbé Velasco, who 
derived his knowledge from the Indians, 
and its efficacy was described in high terms 
by the Medical Board of Caravcas and 
other authorities. 


METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


This Society resumed its meetings Nov. 
22, under the presidency of Dr. Birkbeck. 
A paper was read on the Winds and their 
causes, by Professor H. W. Dooé of 
Berlin; and on the 13th Dec. various 
communications were received from all 

arts of the country descriptive of the 
te storm of wind. 


BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 29, J. E. Gray, esq. President in 
the chair. A general meeting for the 
election of officers and council, was held 
this evening, it being the anniversary of 
the birthday of John Ray, the illustrious 
English botanist, and which is in future 
to be the anniversary of the Society. J. 
E. Gray, esq. was elected President, and 
Dr. Macreight and C. Johnson, esq. Vice 
Presidents.—A paper was read by Mr. 
oe on the physiology and formation 
of wood. 

Dec. 15. The Secretary read a com. 
munication from Dr. M‘Intyre, F.L.S., 
on the plants growing spontaneously on 
and about Warley-common, Essex. " He 
stated that the number of genera of which 
he had seen specimens exceeds 340, in- 
cluding ten genera of ferns. A commu- 
nication from Mr. Dennes, confirming 
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the habitats of some rare plants found 
round Deal, Kent, as mentioned in Mr. 
Watson’s ** New Botanist’s Guide,” was 
also read. 
ST. JAMES’S ORNITHOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Dec.13. This new society held a meet- 


ing this evening at Pimlico, Stafford Row. . 


A list of the newly-elected members was 
read; among them were the names of the 
Duke of Bedford, the Earls of Egremont, 
Fitzwilliam, and Rosslyn; Viscounts 
Combermere, Melbourne, and Sydney ; 
Lord Hill, Lord John Russell, and the 
following Members of Parliament—Mr. 
_ Childers, Sir Wm. Clayton, Mr. Ridley 
Colborne, Mr. Dick, Mr. Ewart, Sir 
George Grey, Mr. Hutt, Mr. Strutt, and 
Sir Eardley Wilmot. The secretary stated 
that the Earl of Egremont had announced 
his intention of presenting a pair of Hooper 
swans to the society, that Lord Derby 
had given a pair of summer ducks, and 
that the Duke of Bedford, in addition to 
his subscription of 1/., had sent a dona- 
tion of 257. The aviary of the Society is 
established on the ornamental water and 
islands in St. James’s Park. 
ASHMOLEAN SOCIETY. 

Nov. 25. Dr. Daubeny gave an account 
of the observations which he had made 
on several thermal waters in Germany 
this autumn, and noticed the recent disco- 
veries of Ebrenburg, respecting the ex- 
istence of infusoria in chalybeate springs, 
as well as in a fossil state in various rocks. 
He noticed also the observations on the 
earth’s temperature, carried on at Brus- 
sels by Professor Quetelet. 

Dec. 9. per was read by Profes- 
sor Powell, entitled, * On Cause and 
Effect.” 

It was announced that Dr. Macbribe, 
Principal of Magdalen Hall, had accepted 
the office of President; Mr. Twiss, of Uni- 
versity College, that of Treasurer; and 
Mr. Hill, of Christ Church, that of Se- 
cretary for the ensuing year. 

WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


Nov 19. Dr. Uwins this evening read 
a paper on Homeopathy. It consisted 
chiefly of a review of _Habnemann’s pub- 
lished opinions and reasoning, with the 
additional enumeration of cases occurring 
in the author’s own experience, strongly 
corroborating the new doctrine of infini- 
tesimal doses. Immediately succeeding 
the reading of the paper, the author un- 
fortunately left the room. ‘The debate 
was nevertheless very animated. Dr. 
Bureaud again adduced many instances of 
the illusory character of the system: 
among others, the Report of Dr. Pre- 
chet, of i, was mentioned. The 
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violent disputes that lately occurred in 
the Homeopathic Society of Paris, lead- 
ing to its dissolution, was stated as an 
evidence of the absence of truth and phi- 
losopby in the doctrine ; and the chemical 
analysis of some of the preparations by 
Mons. Trossaut, was instanced in proof 
of its empiricism. Every speaker strongly 
condemned the practice. 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 


Dec. 5. The Institute held its first 
meeting for the session, when the follow- 
ing papers were read: communica- 
tion from Mr. Catherwood on removing 
houses in New York, with drawings; An 
essay by Mr. P. F. Robinson, on railway 
bridges, recommending the use of straight 
instead of skew arches, and a paper con- 
taining the results of a series of experi- 
ments to ascertain the strength of various 
works by Mr. Tredgold. Mr. Cowell 
exhibited his plan for altering window- 
sashes to facilitate the oy the 
repairing of the same, and Mr. Baille his 
new ventilating hopper. The appoint- 
ment of a committee for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether the sculptures in the 
Elgin collection had been originally paint- 
ed, was announced. 

Dec. 19. At a meeting of the institute 
this evening, C. Barry, esq., V. P. in the 
chair, after several interesting letters were 
read, and donations received from hono- 
rary and corresponding members, and pro- 
fessors in various parts of the’ world, 
Mr. Britton read a paper “ On the ap- 
plication of monastic, or Christian archi- 
tecture to modern mansions; with re- 
ference to, and a description of Tod- 
dington, the seat of Charles Hanbury 
Tracy, esq. M.P.” In the course of 
this essay, Mr. Britton traced the decline 
of monastic architecture, on the dissolu- 
tion of religious houses by Hen. VIIL., 
and the introduction of the Italian style 
by Holbein, &c., and pursued the history 
of the art to the revival of Gothic in 
the reign of Geo. III. under the auspices 
of Walpole, Warburton, Bentham, and 
others. From the absurd attempts at 
imitation made by Walpole, at Straw- 
berry-hill, and by other amateurs of that 
time, he turned with congratulation to 
the vastly improved and extended know- 
ledge of the style, so pre-eminently ma- 
nifested in the recent competition for the 
designs for the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment. During this short sketch, Mr. B. 
ventured upon some severe but diseri- 
minating criticisms, on the works of 
Inigo Jones, Sir Christopher Wren, the 
late Mr. Wyatt, &c., and endeavoured, 
. contradiction to Mr. Hamilton and 
r. Wilkins,) to defend the architecture 
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of the middle ages, as being much more 
appropriate to this country, and to the 
wants of its inhabitants, than the clas- 
sical, Pagan, temple-architecture of an- 
_cient Greece and Rome. The lecturer 
then proceeded to a minute description 
of the new mansion at Toddington, which 
excited much interest as the work of an 
amateur architect ; the whole having been 
designed and erected during the last 
twelve years, bythe accomplished proprie- 
tor of the manor. From the description of 
the vestibule, the cloister, the staircase, 
and the principal architectural facades, 
we should imagine that this mansion 
must fully support the lecturer in his as- 
sertion of the present improved taste, ap- 
preciation, aud knowledge of the architec- 
ture of the middle ages. 

Mr. T. L. Donaldson, the secretary of 
the institute, read a paper, illustrative of 
the Geological Section, just published 
in Professor Buckland’s Bridgewater 
Treatise, of which section he exhibited 
and explained an enlarged drawing. 

Amongst the donations of the evening 
we were gratified to observe one from 
several Fellows of the Institate, of their 
shares of the proceeds of the exhibition 
of the designs for the new Houses of 
Parliament, amounting to about £90. 
This donation was received with great 
approbation ; and, after the thanks of the 
meeting were unanimously voted to the 
respective donors, and to Messrs. Britton 
and Donaldson for their interesting pa- 
pers, the meeting adjourned. 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 13. A meeting of this institu- 
tion was held at their rooms in Lincoln’s- 
Inn-Fields; when Mr. J. Woolley gave 
a lecture on modern German Architec- 
ture. He observed on the improvement 
that had lately manifested itself mer | 
in the German style of buildings, whic 
formerly, like our own, were mixed up of 
various styles, and often of the most he- 
terogeneous masses. Gotthard Langhens, 
he stated to be amongst the first who 
wrought a reformation in the German ar- 
chitecture. Of this the Brandenburg 
Gate, at Berlin, is a grand and remark- 
able specimen. It is a fine attempt to 
return to the purity, grandeur, and sim- 
plicity of the true Grecian style. He 
justly eulogised the taste and skill of 
Schenkel, the Prussian architect, who 
followed still more successfully this re- 
formation in architecture, as his works 
will show, the chief of which are the 
museum and the theatre at Berlin, and 
the grand guard house. He mentioned 
Schnor and other German architects in 
terms of admiration, and described the 
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palaces and other public edifices erected 
recently by them in Munich, Dresden, 
and other capital cities of Germany. 

There were many donations of books, 
drawings, &c., announced by the secre- 
tary. Amongst them was another por- 
tion of the splendid work ‘** The Plans, 
Elevations, and Sections of the Al- 
hambra,”’ the once justly celebrated pa- 
lace of the Moorish Kings of Granada. 
It is by Owen Jones, esq. architect, and 
it certainly surpasses all that we have 
hitherto witnessed of the magnificence 
and good taste of that very extraordinary 
people. 


SOUTHWARK LITERARY SOCIETY. 


Dec. 12. The first conversazione fot 
the present season was held on this even. 
ing, at the society’s house, in Bridge~ 
house-place. The utmost pains had been 
taken by the committee entrusted with 
the superintendence of the arrangements 
of the evening, to render this entertain- 
ment as highly intellectual and interest- 
ing as possible. Original papers were 
read by F. F. Stotham, esq. on “spon- 
taneous combustion,” and by — Meryon, 
esq. on the “ Laocoon,” illustrated by 
casts of that matchless group of ancient 
art. The introduction of music, vocal as 
well as instrumental, enlivened the even- 
ing ; the performers being amateurs, chietly 
members of the society. 

The fitting up of the rooms was dis- 
tinguished by a display of taste and ele- 
gance seldom witnessed, the walls of the 
lecture room being nearly covered with 
paintings by amateurs as well as modern 
masters; among the latter were some 
exceedingly pleasing pictures by Leslie, 
Bass, &c. with copies of paintings and 
mosaics from Pompeii ; specimens of mi- 
minerals, fossils, and other natural produc- 
tions, with many rare and curious exam. 
ples of art. 

So tasteful and elegant was the ap- 
pearance which the lecture and reading- 
rooms, thrown into one apartment for the 
occasion, presented, that a subscription 
was entered into by the members for the 
purpose of keeping up the recollection of 
the scene by a drawing, which was after- 
wards made by R. W. Bass, esq. and 
of which a print will be shortly pub- 
lished. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 

On Monday, Dec. 19, the King’s Scho- 
lars of Westminster gave their third and 
last performance of the Adelphi of Te- 
rence in their Dormitory at the School; a 
crowded as well as classical audience evi- 
dently were present, from the enthusiasm 
with which they — to the points 
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made by the actors during the perform- 
ance of this finished comedy. The mild 
and benevolent temper of Micio was well 
depicted by the quiet and placid enuncia- 
tion of Balston, the Captain of the School. 
Demea, the testy, strict, and cautious pa- 
rent, his brother, was exceedingly well re- 
presented by Howard. Feilde was ex- 
cellent in Syrus, particularlyin the drunken 
scene, where his free but vacant imperti- 
nence was irresistible. Aschinus and Cée- 
sipho were very genteel Athenian rakes. 

The Epilogue, which we have given be- 
low, was humourously acted. It ridi- 
culed the centralization of philosophy on 
a recent occasion at Bristol, and amus- 
ingly adverted to the march of intellect, 
as exhibited in the puffing advertisements 
inserted in the broad sheet of the Times 
newspaper, &c. 


PROLOGUS. 
Ergo iterum in scenam audemus prodire, lo- 
cusque 
Et pietas nostri vos meminisse jubent, 
At nequis priscum gravius reprehendere mo- 
rem— 
(Morem spectator quem probet ipse) velit : 
Sane haud nescimus cui sceno inserviat usu. 
Quos populi mores pulpita honesta colant. 
Scilicet ante oculos vivax effertur imago : 
Notum est quod cupiat quisque, loquatur, 


agat. 
Hine verum exprimitur, mens hinc ratioque 
probatur, 
Que captanda patent ; que fugienda, trahas. 
si —- ominum diversa Terentius 
offe: 


Querendi causa est, judiciique locus. 
Judiciumne deest pueris ? at semper habemus 
Cerea queis labor est fingere corda pius. - 
Quod 2 decuit, laudant: quod purius 

infert 


Relligio nobis purior ipsa, monent. 
Si mox e senibus prodibit acerbior alter, 

Clarius exemplo, quale sit ira, patet : 
Alterius faciles sint mores, corque benignum; 

Et tibi, quod placeat cernere, quodque probes. 
Ergo iterum liceat, quz vestra et nostra, frua- 

mur— 

Nec rigidus censor parva theatra premat. 
Ast hilari risu conatus sponte juvetis ; 

Utque olim, foveat pectora priscus amor. 


EPILOGUS. 
Demea—Syrus. 
D. Credere nolo tibi, Syre, connubialia festa 
Fiunt, an nostris festa aliena placent ? 
Micio an iste senex, vetula cum conjuge, Athe- 
nas 
Linquens tentabit Bristoliense fretum ? 
Non equidem tibi credo, Syre—S. Ut lubet— 
ecce maritus 
Ipse novus. (Enter Micio.) Salvé Demea. 
. Frater ave! 
M. Ah! jurgabis, ut es solitus: mi Demea, 
rontem 
Exporge, et cceptis commodus esto bonis. 
D. Anne bonis?—M. Ingens nimirum turba 
Sophorum 
(Nam nos Musa vetat dicere Philosophos) 
Turba Sophorum ingens urbem ornat Bris- 
toliensem ; 
Vix septem jactat Grecia, qui sapiunt— 
D. Qui sapiunt! periere olim septem: sapientes ; 
Hic sanc nostro tempore nemo sapit. 
M. Ergo eo Bristoliam.—D, Num vis strepere 
inter olores 
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Argutus anser?—M, Non ita: crede mihi 
Turba sophorum omnis rerum novilate tene- 


ur, i 
Atque Anglos novit fallere Graius homo— 
S. Nec Syrus hoc nescit.—D. Quid Sostrata ?— 

. Garrit aniles 
Ex re fabellas—tux erit historicis. 
D. Quam navem ascendes ?— M. Nullum.— 
D. Vah! quomodo abibis? 
M. Aerio in curru, machina in Aéolia. , 
Quam facit ipse Syrus jam nune.—D. Quid- 
nam audio ? 
S. Facta est : 
Atque novus dicar Dedalus.—D. Haud du- 


bito— 
At nupta egreditur. (Enter Sostrata with a 
newspaper.) Mi Micio, quod petis, hic est. 
Rowlandi K«tydor te faciet juvenem : 
Pulveris et svlis multa est injuria ; fiet 
Nulla, evanescent pustula, amoenus odor 
Ex te spiribat, nivea letabere fronte, 
Ore renidenti, es enis. 
M. At dentes (So.), nigros dentes ornabit 
Odonto ; 
Firmabit laxos, restituet veteres— 
M. At crines? (So.) Gaudeto, oleum subtile 
Macassar 
Amissam poterit reddere czesariem. 
D. Alter Adonis eris. Quenam Medea facessit 
Talia? Quis patri consulit Zsonides? 
So. Huic homini nomen Rowlando est.—D. Iste 
rofecto 
Solus in arte sua est.—W/. Si duo preterea 
Anglica terra viros tales fortasse tulisset— 
So. Desine—Rowlando terra habet illa pares : 
Plurimi Olivari charta numerantur eadem— 
D. Hui! nimiim est !—So. Chartam, si pla- 
cet, ipse legas. 
D. Tu, ooo legas. — Sy. Folium recitabo 


ibylle. 
M. Incipe.—Sy. Ubi incipiam ?—M. Quaris 
ubi incipias ? 
Perlege chartam.—Sy. Omnem !—M. Cur non? 


—Sy. Opus Herculis esset ! 
Quanta superficies !—So. Selege quod placeat. 
Sy. coi liana cae aotipernamaaal 
azon— 
Balsama que ae fallere, lac roseum. 
D. Forget. Panharmonicon; Pantechnicon : 
et Pantheon ; 


Et Pan—D. Nimirum way ro wtgitroy.— 
M. Ita est. 
Elixir vite—Gowlandi lotio vera— 

Ferrea trabs—navis ferrea—ferreum iter— 
Ferrea— D. Quam speciosa dehine miracula 
promit ? > 

Sy. = eens quod senibus mitia corda 
nit ; 
Securos somnos, mentem anxietate carentem : 
Est quoque quod steriles prole beare potest. 
D. Anne volatilium in vestra fit mentio charta? 
Sy. Sal, sal, sal aiunt esse volatile, et est 
Nympha volans.—D. Nympha! annon Sally 
volatilis illa est? 
Sy. Est etiam plaustrum Bristoliense volans. 
D. Euge! volans plaustrum! fertur fugisse 
Bootes ; 
Quid si tarda ejus plaustra volare parant? | 
So. Soa, mt frater, nobiscum ascende—vi- 
ebis— 
Nam Somes pilulas mille salutiferas. : 
D. Mille!—M. Ah! ne timeas; duo vel tria 
millia sumas, y 
Si sit opus.—So. Frater, frater amate, vent. 
Desere Athenarum delubra vetusta.—D. Mi- 
nerva 
Invita.—So. Nuge ! vestra Minerva anus est; 
Stulta anus.—D. Rn currus nos quatuor iste 
tenebit ~~ 
Aerius ?—Sy. Sedes firma parata tibi est. 
D. Occupet extremum scabies ! volitabimus 


una— 
Plaudat spectator quilibet, et valeat. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 

Dec. 22. The subject of the Chancel- 
lor’s prize for the forthcoming year is, 
“ The conflagration of Rome in the time 
of Nero.” 

The — of the prizes of fifteen 
guineas each, given by the two Represen- 
talives for the encouragement of Latin 

rize composition, are—l. For the Bache- 
ors—“ Queenam beneficia Academia, qua- 
lis nostra est constitutione ac forma, ad 
rempublicam afferat ?” 2. For the Under- 
graduates—* Utrumque tempus consulas, 
tum antiquius, ut cognoscas, quid optimum 
fuerit; tam recentius, ut notes, quid fuerit 
aptissimum.” 

The subject of Sir W. Browne’s medals 
will this year be—For the Greek Ode— 
“ Ingenium cul sit, cui mens divinior at- 

que os {norem.” 
Magna sonaturum, des nominis hujus ho- 
For the Latin Ode.—* Newtonus.” 
For the Greek Epigram— 

«“ —__Nil fuit unquam 

Sic impar sibi.” 

For the Latin Epigram—* Proximus sum 

egomet mihi.” 

The subject of the Porson prize is— 
Shakspeare, King Lear, Act 3, Scene 2, 
—The speech of King Lear, omitting the 
intervening passages by which its con- 
tinuity is broken : 

Beginning— 
“‘ Blow winds, and crack your cheeks ! 
rage! blow!” 
And ending— “Tam a man 
“ More sinned against than sinning.” 


SALE OF THE EFFECTS OF THE LATE 
G. COLMAN, ESQ. 


Nov. 29. This day the disposal com- 
menced of the household property of the 
late ae Licencer, by Mr. George 
Robins. ‘There were some original pic- 
tures, interesting to artists as well as to 
collectors: the well-known portrait of 
George Colman, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
from which the engraving was taken; 
another by Gainsborough, also engraved ; 
a third in crayons by Rosalba, painted in 
Florence ; and a fourth by Zoffani, which 
formerly belonged to Garrick. A highly-fi- 
nished miniature of Shakespeare, by Ozias 
Humphrey, in 1784, a copy of which, 
taken for the late Duchess of Chandos, 
was sold at her sale for 407. There were 
also some water-colour drawings by the 
late John Emery, esq., Mrs. Terry, and 
others; some excellent engravings, more 
than a thousand volumes of books, French 
and in English ; and a collection of mis- 
cellanies, including the MSS. of the elder 
(. Colman’s most esteemed productions, 
and several of G. Colman the younger— 
amounting in all to twenty-six pieces. 
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SCIENTIFIC EXPERIMENTS AT THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS. 

Shortly after the termination of the last 
session of Parliament, very extensive alte- 
rations in the existing House of Com- 
mons, with a view both to ventilation and 
improved transmission of sound, were 
commenced under the auspices of Dr. 
Reid of Edinburgh. In the first place a 
new ceiling of an entirely novel construc- 
tion has been interposed between the 
ancient rpof and the floor. The ceiling 
may be considered as divided into three 
portions, the centre from one end to the 
other being perfectly horizontal; the two 
other compartments are inclined planes, 
each making with the centre an angle of 
about 120 degrees. Those portions of 
the ceiling which form inclined planes are 
glazed, while the centre is panelled, to aid 
in acromplishing the great purpose of 
ventilation. The side galleries, occupied 
solely by members, have had their floors 
materially altered, and an inclination has 
been given to the ceiling beneath them, 
which corresponds exactly with the incli- 
nation of the lateral compartments in the 
newly-constructed ceiling above. The 
strangers’ gallery has been advanced and 
lowered, so that its front row is on a level 
with the members’ side gallery, and alto- 
gether it is brought more within the body 
of the House, so that its back forms a 
much better reflector for sound than here- 
tofore existed. The reporters’ gallery has 
been similarly advanced. The floor of 
the House itself remains at its original 
level, but is entirely perforated with small 
holes in close proximity, in aid of the 
object of ventilation. 

The works having been brought so far 
near completion as to warrant it, an ex- 
‘nape was made with the House filled 

y men from the foot-guards. 

Dr. Reid then proceeded to exhibit by 
means of a glass model on the table of 
the House, the operation of his plans. 
He stated that the main object which he 
had proposed to himself to achieve was 
to introduce imperceptibly a constant sup- 
ply of fresh air, either cool or heated, as 
the state of the weather or the number of 
members in the House might require. 
He pointed out that a short distance be- 
neath the former floor a second floor had 
been formed, in which were between 20 
and 30 large apertures of about 18 inches 
in diameter. ‘Through these apertures 
the cool or heated air was in the first 
instance admitted ; and immediately over 
them were placed large platforms like 
tables, sustained by short feet, which had 
the effect of dispersing the great body of air 
which the large apertures admitted. The 
air then enters through perforations made 
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in the actual floor of the House, consisting 
of the almost incredible number of 350,000. 
They are about the sixth of an inch in 
diameter on the surface of the floor, but 
expand downwards in order to prevent 
their being easily choked or becoming 
stopped. The egress of the vitiated air 
is provided for by means of each panel of 
the centre compartment of the ceiling 
being raised by blocks several inches above 
their styles; and it is drawn off by the 
action of a large circular shaft, which has 
been erected in Cotton-garden at a dis- 
tance of about 20 feet from the eastern 
wall of the building, and constructed so 
as to contain at an elevation of 10 feet 
trom the earth an exceedingly large coal- 
fire. The draft created by this shaft 
draws the air from the roof of the House 
down a smaller square shaft. The action 


of both shafts is regulated by dampers. 
Dr. Reid tried several experiments, 
with a view to show the rapidity of circu- 
lation through the House :— He first caus- 
ed the introduction of a smoke so dense 
that it was impossible to see five yards 
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forwards. In about one minute and a 
half, by the action of the shaft, it was 
entirely expelled. He next introduced 
the odour of ether, which was strongly 
perceptible to every person present, and 
dispersed in an equally short space of 
time by the active but imperceptible intro- 
duction of heated air. In like manner 
was the scent of oranges raised and dis- 
persed. It was reported that during the 
whole of the experiments the temperature 
varied only from 60 to 62 degrees, but 
Dr. Reid stated it was quite in his power 
to lower it to the condition of the outer 
atmosphere. The acoustics were then 
tried by speaking and reading in all parts 
of the House, and by various voices, and 
were pronounced by the gentlemen pre- 
sent to be at all points in the highest 
degree satisfactory. It ought, however, to 
be mentioned that there was an absence 
of that continual murmur or buz which 
characterises the sittings of the legitimate 
occupants of the House. 

The expense of the alterations is esti- 
mated at about 12,0001. 
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Dec. 1. W. R. Hamilton, esq. V.P. 

George Robert Rowe, esq. M.D. mem- 
ber of the Roy. Coll. of Surg. and formerly 
Surgeon to his Majesty’s forces, now of 
Chigwell, Essex, was elected a Fellow of 
the Society. 

Sir T. Phillipps, Bart. F.S.A. ex- 
hibited an original painting of Queen 


ary I. 

The Rev. Thomas Streatfeild, F.S.A. 

exhibited some drawings from paintings 
at Knole in Kent, the ancient seat of 
the Earls and Dukes of Dorset. 
- Sir Henry Ellis, K.H. Secretary, com- 
municated a paper on a Greek inscription 
found in Egypt, now in the British Mu- 
seum, and supposed to have been origi- 
nally placed under a statue of Jupiter. 

Mr. Brandreth’s essay on the Roman 
remains in the vicinity of Dunstable, was 
then concluded. 

Dec. 8. Mr. Hamilton in the chair. 

William Berkeley Call, esq. of White- 
ford House, Cornwall, and Old Bond- 
street, London, was elected a Fellow of 
the Society. 

A letter was read from Mr. Streatfeild, 
descriptive of the paintings at Knole, of 
which Mr. Herbert Smith’s drawings were 
exhibited. They are in the form of an 
ancient altar piece, representing a story in 
which an elderly personage, whose por- 
trait is highly finished, is several times 
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repeated, together with St. James, and 
evil spirits in hideous forms. Mr. Streat- 
feild expressed some anxiety to ascertain 
the history of the picture and of the story; 
but if, as is most probable, it is a curiosity 
brought from the continent during the last 
century, these are questions of less inte- 
Test. 

A. J. Kempe, esq. F.S.A. communi- 
cated a drawing of part of a fluted column, 
evidently of Roman architecture, though 
subsequently wrought on one side into a 
clustered pillar of English architecture ; 
which was found during the recent altera- 
tions at Christ’s Hospital, in an ancient 
wall belonging to the monastery of the 
Grey Friars (a spot very little removed 
from that of the Roman altar found on 
the site of the New Post Office, and 
recently published by the Society). Mr. 
Kempe remarked that the great rarity of 
relics of Roman architecture, occurring 
within the bounds of Londinium, may be 
attributed to the constant practice of the 
builders of the middle ages in working up 
the materials of former structures: of 
which practice this was an instance. 

H. W. Diamond, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
an impression of a large and very rare 
print of the Princess Mary, the eldest 
daughter of King Charles the First, exe- 
cuted in mezzotinto, with a back-ground 
in the line manner, by the Count de Siegen, 
the person who in many of bis plates has 
put forward the claim (and apparently 
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with the best right) to have been the in- 
ventor of the art of mezzotinto. (Seea 
notice of Mr. Diamond’s former commu- 
nication on this subject, in our number for 
last March, p. 296.) The Count was a 
man of rank, and being a mere amateur, 
his works were probably only privately 
circulated ; which may account for their 
present rarity (and that of the Princess 
Mary is one of the scarcest), and for the 
circumstance of his claims to the inven- 
tion having been hitherto so little known. 
Mr. Diamond now presented a catalogue 
of the several plates in mezzotinto known 
to havebeen executed bythe Count Siegen, 
Furstenberg, and Prince Rupert respec- 
tively, together with their dates as far as 
can be ascertained. 

Dec. 15. ‘Thomas Amyot, esq. Trea- 
surer, in the chair. 

Mr. Kempe exhibited a cinerary urn, 
of plain red pottery, found inclosed within 
a larger one, of coarser materials, at the 
Dissenters’ burial-ground, in Deveril- 
street, Dover-road; the same spot where 
the mirror and lachrymal bottle, repre- 
sented in our Nov. number, p. 507, and 
several other Roman relics, have been 
exhumed. 

Mr. William Hardy, of the Duchy of 
Lancaster Office, communicated a copy 
of a charter of King Richard I. granted 
during the interval between his father’s 
death and his owncoronation. His style 
is Dominus Anglorum and not Rex; he 
uses the singular Ego, and not the plural 
Nos; and the document furnishes addi- 
tional proof that Richard's reign was not 
considered to begin until his coronation, 
and that all his regnal years were dated 
from that solemnity. Henry the Second 
died on the 7th July 1189, and Richard 
was not crowned until the 3d of Septem- 
ber ; so that the chronological importance 
of this circumstance is very great, as af- 
fecting one sixth part of every year of 
Richard’s reign. 

Sir W. Betham, F.S.A. and Foreign 
Secretary of the Royal Irish Academy, 

resented a printed copy of three papers 
fately read by him at that institution, with 
some additional remarks. They are, I. 
On an astronomical instrument of the 
ancient Irish, in the possession of the 
Dean of St. Patrick’s; 2. On the ring 
money of the Celtez, and showing its si- 
milarity to that now current at Sennaar, 
and generally through Abyssinia; 3. On 
the identity of the Pheenician and Irish 
languages, as proved from the ancient 
names of places in the shores occupied 
and frequented by the Pheenicians, which 
are shown by Sir William to be highly 
appropriate and significant when trans- 
lated by the usual explanations of the 
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Irish dictionaries. We shall notice these 
interesting papers more fully hereafter. 
John Bruce, esq. F.S.A. communi- 
cated (from the Arundel MSS. now in 
the British Museum) some interesting 
documents relative to the latter days of 
Sir Thomas More, which have hitherto 
been overlooked by his biographers. One 
is a pathetic petition to the King, in the 
name of his wife and children, written at 
the time when the ex- Chancellor had suffer- 
ed eight months’ imprisonment ; and when, 
in consequence of the confiscation of his 
property, his family were reduced to a 
state of great deprivation, though he does 
not appear to have then imagined his life 
to be in danger; Mr. Bruce thinks it was 
probably penned by Sir Thomas himself. 
lt appeals forcibly to the ‘* most blessed 
disposition” of the King, on the ground 
that the offence for which Sir Thomas 
was then a prisoner in the Tower was 
“ grown not of any malice or obstinate 
mind, but of such a long-continued and 
deep-rooted scruple as passeth his power 
to avoid or put away.” The petition 
prayed the King, ‘ for the tender mercy 
of God, to deliver him out of prison, and 
suffer him quietly to live the remainder 
of his life, with only such entertainment 
of living as it should like’? his most no- 
ble Majesty, of his “ gracious almoys and 
pity to appoint him.” ‘The other docu- 
ment was a copy of the indictment pre- 
ferred against Sir Thomas More. Con- 
siderable doubt has existed with respect 
to the exact legal crime for which he was 
put todeath. Such doubts are put an 
end to by this document, which proves 
that he suffered under the Statute of 27 
Henry VIII. which made it treason to 
‘ imagine, invent, practise, attempt, wish, 
will or desire,.to deprive the King of the 
title of his Royal Estate,’ or to counsel 
others to do the like. Three facts were 
alleged by which Sir Thomas was brought 
within this Statute. I. That he ‘ malici- 
ously held his peace’ when interrogated as 
to whether he would accept the King to be 
Supreme Head of the Church. II. That 
he counselled Bishop Fisher in his Trea- 
son, by writing letters to him whilst in the 
Tower; and III. That in a conversation 
with Mr. Solicitor-general Rich, he denied 
the power of Parliament to make the 
King the Head of the Church; it being 
a dignity over which they had no control. 
Dec. 22. Mr. Hamilton in the chair, 
The Rev. James Basnett Miles, B. 
C. L. of Queen’s College, Oxford, Per- 
petual Curate of Hannam, near Bristol; 
the Rev. Samuel Fox, of Morley, near 
Derby, translator of Boethius; Thomas 
William Fletcher, of Dudley, co. Wore. 
esq., and Mr. Charles Roach Smith, of 
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Lothbury, were elected Fellows of the 
Society. ‘ 

Mr. Amyot communicated a drawing, 
made by a German artist, under the di- 
rections of Sir Thomas Reade, the Bri- 
tish Consul-general at Tunis, of a very 
important Punic inscription, cut on a mo- 
nument or mausoleum, at Thugga, near 
Carthage. Copies of this inscription had 
been already published by Sir Grenville 
Temple and by General Camillus Borgia; 
but as these copies had been represented 
by Professor Gesenius, of Halle, to differ 
materially from each other, the present 
had been very carefully made, at the re- 
quest of the Council of the Society, and, 
though differing from each of the former, 
Sir Thomas Reade, in the strongest terms, 
voucked for its perfect accuracy, the stone 
itself being now in his possession at Tu- 
nis. He, at the same time, sent drawings 
of other inscriptions, selected from more 
than a hundred observed by him during 
his journey to Thugga; and states that a 
very large number of splendid remains, 
hitherto unpublished, might be copied 
with great advantage to literature, by a 
competent person employed for the pur- 
pose, in that part of Africa. 

The Society adjourned to Jan. 12. 


ROMAN COINS FOUND NEAR FAKEN- 
HAM, CO. NORFOLK. 


Mr. URBAN, Lothbury, Nov. 1. 
THE Roman Coins, of which a descrip- 
tion is herewith sent, were found a few 
years since near Fakenham, in Norfolk, 
by a labourer. They are all of small 
brass, and generally of the commonest 
reverses. The mint letters, as may be 
supposed in a collection of fifteen hundred 
coins, are combined in a variety of ways, 
indicating chiefly the mintages of the 
towns of Arles, Treves, Aquileia, and 
Lugdunum. None occur among those of 
the Emperor Constantine of the particu- 
lar classes assigned to the London Mint, 
from which we may reasonably infer that 
the hoard remained in the same state in 
which it was imported from the continent. 
Neither does this collection contain any 
of the coins of the intervening emperors 
Carausius and Allectus (frequently found 
throughout this county), which, indivi- 
dually, probably would have been the 
case, had it been formed of coins cur- 
rent in Britain at the period of Con- 
stantine the Great. This part of Norfolk 
is particularly abundant in coins and 
other Roman remains. At Wighton 
(near Walsingham), not long ago, as some 
workmen were cutting a water-course in 
a meadow below a rising ground, which 
the neighbouring people have always 


known by the name of the Roman En- 
campment, they discovered a great num- 
ber of human skeletons, four of which 
had in each of their mouths one of the 
small coins assigned to the Constantine 
sera, with ‘ urbs Roma’ on the obverse, 
and the ‘ Wolf suckling Romulus and 
Remus’ on the reverse. 


Yours, &c. Cuas. Roacu Smita. 


Tacitus. — IMP. C. M. CL. TACITUS 
auG. Radiated head of the Emperor. 
Rev. vicroriA GoTTHI. Victory stand- 
ing, with wreath and palm branch. In 
exergue P. 

IMP. CL. TACITUS AUG. Rev. SPEs 
PUBLICA. 

Idem. Rev. FELICITAS TEMPORUM. 

Idem. Rev. FELICITAS SAECULI. 

Diocletianus.—1MP. DIOCLETIANUS P. 
F.auG. Rev. MONETA SACRA AUGG ET 
CAESS NosTR. In exergue s A. 

Mazximianus (Herculius) — MAxim1a- 
NUS NOBIL. Cc. Rev. MONETA AUGG ET 
CAES NN; in the field s¥F in exergue 
oC TR. 

IMP. C. MAXIMIANUS P.F. AUG. Rev. 
vIRTUTI AUGG. Hercules strangling a 
lion. 

IMP. MAXIMIANUS P. F. AUG. Rev. 
PAX AUGG. exergue B. 

D. N. MAXIMIANO P. F. AuG. Rev. 
HERCULI CONSERVATORI. (in exergue 
PLN. 

Idem. Rev. GENIO POP. ROM. in 
exergue PLN.—39 more of this reverse 
with a trifling variation, such as a small 
altar by the side of the Genius on some, 
and an N in the field on others. 

Constantius.—FL. VAL. CONSTANTIUS 
Nn. Cc. Rev. MONETA AUGG ET. CAES. 
NN in field s Pp. in exergue PTR. 

DIVO CONSTANTIO PIO (Veiled head.) 
Rev. MEMORIA FELIX (in exergue PTR. 
an altar with fire; on either side an 
eagle. 

Idem. Rev. Idem. in exergue pLN.— 
There are 14 more of the two last. 

Galerius Maximianus.—1MP. G. VAL. 
MAXIMIANUS P. F. AUG. Rev. GENIO. 
PoP. RoM; in field sa; in exergue PTR: 
with 20 similar. 

Maximinus.—MAXIMINUS P. F. AUG. 
Rev. GENIO. PoP. ROM: with 90 simi- 
lar. 

IMP. C. GAL. VAL. MAXIMINUS P. F. 
INV. AUG. Rev. GENIO IMPERATORIS. 
in exergue AT. 

IMP. C. GAL. VAL. MAXIMINUS P. F. 
auc. Rev. Idem. in exergue xrv. 

Maxentius.—1mr. C. MAXENTIUS P. F. 
AuG. Rev. coNSERV: VRB. SUAE. Rome 
personified and seated in a temple of 6 
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columns.—24 more with the same legend, 
but almost all differing in the structure 
and ornaments of the temples, some of 
which also contain 2 figures. The marks 
in the exergues are, AQP—ST—RBS—PT 
—ABQ—TT—T. 

Idem. Rev. AETERNITAS AUG. N. 
in exergue mostr. The Dioscuri with 
horses and spears. 

Idem. Rev. vICTORIZ AETERN. AUG. 
N. in exergue Mosta. Victory with 
wreath and palm branch. 

Licinius.—1MP. LICINIUS. P. F. AUG. 
Laureated head to right. Rev. GENIO 
PoP. ROM; in field sF; in exergue PLN. 
—90 similar with the exception of some 
having a star and some TF in the field. 

Idem. Rev. GENIO POP. ROM. in ex- 
ergue PTR.——-90 more of the same. 

Idem. 39 similar. Rev. Idem. exergue 
ATR. 

Constantinus.—FL. VAL. CONSTANTI- 
NVS NoB. c. Laureated head to the right ; 
bust togated and, on some, in armour. 
Rev. PRINCIPI JUVENTUTIS. In field sa ; 
in exergue pTR.—Four similar, in exergue 
PLN and PLC. 

FL. VAL. CONSTANTINUS NOB. Cc. Rev. 
GENIO POP. ROM. in exergue PLN. — 
About a dozen similar with sc—sa—and 
A in the field, and in the exergue PLc. 

Idem. Rev. MARTI PROPUGNATORI; 
in field sa, in exergue PTQ. 

Idem. Rev. MARTI PATRI PROPUG- 
NATORI (PTR.) 

Idem. Rev. MARTI PATRI CONSERVA- 
TORI.—PTR. 

Idem. Rev. MARTI PACIF.— PLN. 

IMP. C. CONSTANTINUS P. F. AUG. 


Rev. GENIO Pop. ROM. in field cx ™ 


s 
exergue PLC. 

Idem. Rev. 
—PLe. 

Idem. Rev. MARTI PATRI PROPUG- 
NATORI.—About 80 of the above. 

IMP. C. CONSTANTINUS P F AUG. 
Rev. SPQR OPTIMO. PRINCIPI. Jn ex- 
ergue MOSTT. 3 military standards.—Four 
similar. 

CONSTANTINUS P. F. AUG. Laureated 
head to right. Rev. ADVENTUS AUG. 
exergue PLN. The Emperor on horse- 
back ; on the ground a captive. 

CONSTANTINUS P. F: AUG. Rey. FE- 
LICITAS AUG. N N.—In exergue PLN. A 
helmeted female seated in a chair. 

Idem. Rey. COMITI AUGG. NN PLN. 
The Sun standing; in his right hand a 
globe, in his left a whip. 


PRINCIPI JUVENTUTIS 


Idem. Rev. PRINCIPI JUVENTUTIS 
—PLN. 
Idem. Rev. CONCORD. MILIT. PLN. 


Female between 2 standards.—2 similar. 
CONSTANTINUS AUG. Armed head. 
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Rev. SOLI INVICTO CoMITI.—175 of this 
type ; marks in exergue PARL, MIL, and 
TT. 

IMP. CONSTANTINUS AUG. Rev. MAR- 
TI CONSERVATORI. Head of Mars. 

Idem. Rev. sSOLI INVICTO CoMiTI. 
Head of the Sun.—60 of these two. 

IMP. CONSTANTINUS P. F. AUG. Rev. 
SOLI INVICTO CoMITI.—There are up- 
wards of 800 of this type, differing from 
each other only in the exergue marks, 
which are PTR — MSL — TARL — RTR— 
MLN and BTR. 


EXCAVATIONS AT ROME. 

The excavations at the Forum of Rome, 
ordered by Government, have, it is said, 
ascertained the precise position of the 
Tribune, from which the orators ha- 
rangued the people. It has hitherto been 
supposed to have been in the centre of 
the Forum; but it appears now to be 
proved that it stood at the top of the 
capitol. All that has now been cleared, 
appears to agree perfectly with the de- 
scriptions of the historians and the an- 
cient medals. The arch of Septimus Se- 
verus is on one side, and that of Titus 
and the Colosseum in front, 


MOLIERE’S CHATR. 


A large wooden chair has been pre- 
served at Pezenas, in the south of France, 
which is called Moliére’s arm-chair. It 
appears that when Moliére visited Pe- 
zenas, he was accustomed every after- 
noon to go to a barber’s shop in the town, 
which was the general resort of loungers 
and newsmongers, and used to sit in this 
chair while he was being shaved, and that 
he held a sort of levee in the shop, for 
some hours. The Municipal Council of 
Pezenas lately entered into some inqui- 
ries, with a view to prove that this chair 
was really the one in question, and, the 
fact having been established, they de- 
cided upon sending it to Paris as a valu- 
able relic. 


LATIMER’S PULPIT. 


In carrying into effect the improve- 
ments in the church of St. Helen, Wor- 
cester, it has been found necessary to re- 
move the ancient pulpit from which 
Latimer poured forth his peculiar but ef- 
fective eloquence. The sacred relic has 
been purchased by a gentleman of the 
neighbourhood. It is so connected with 
the history of the Reformation, that it 
ought to be preserved in some national 
pee. The pulpit from which 
Richard Baxter preached is carefully pre- 
served at Kidderminster, as is the chair 
of Wickliffe at Lutterworth, and the chair 
of Bunyan at Bedford. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


The French Journals have been of late 
filled with lamentations and complaints 
on the subject of the unfortunate expedi- 
tion against Constantina, the details of 
which are given under the news from 
Africa. Regret at the loss of thousands of 
brave men—a conviction of the increased 
difficulty of extending, or of even main- 
taining, the African colony of France— 
pride deeply wounded by a reverse which 
ought not to have been possible, and the 
demonstration that disorganization and 
indiscipline pervade the French army— 
all tend to fill the strictures of the press 
on the ill-fated expedition with pain, bit- 
terness, and indignation. ‘The Gazette 
de France states, that two things had 
been resolved on by government—the re- 
call of Marshal Clausel, and a new ex- 
pedition. 

_ A society has been formed at Paris 
on the plan of the London Mechanics’ 
Institution. It was first suggested by 
the celebrated geometrician, Monge, and 
the labour of instructing is principally 
confided to the pupils of the Polytechnic 
school. Classes are organised to teach 
the principles of mechanics, optics, and 
all the branches of natural philosophy ; 
as also, the fine arts, grammar, and lan- 
guages. Each class is presided over by 
an advanced member ; and the plan is so 
successful that the society musters at the 
present time upwards of 1,500 members. 

On the 19th of December, the great 
balloon, which lately left Vauxhall Gar- 
dens for the continent, made an ascent 
from the barracks in the Rue Poisson- 
niere, in Paris, whither it had been con- 
veyed from Weilburg, in Nassau, for the 
purpose. Six adventurous voyagers en- 
tered the car, consisting of a lady named 
Roscoe, Lord Yarmouth, M. Guy Lus- 
sac, of the Academy of Sciences, M. 
Pilte, a director of the French Gas Com- 
pany, Mr. Hughes, one of the proprietors, 
and Mr, Green. The machine, with its 
living freight, rose gracefully and majes- 
tically amid the plaudits of the crowd: 
but in less than ninety seconds it was 
nearly obscured by the fogginess of the 
atmosphere; and before the expiration 
of two minutes it was entirely veiled from 
sight. The eronauts descended in per- 
fect safety at a quarter past three, about 
one mile beyond Vitry, 

ll 


SPAIN. 


The accounts from Spain are of the 
most unsatisfactory character. There ap- 
pears not the least prospect of a termi- 
nation to the civil war. On the contrary, 
Carlism appears to be every where on the 
peat Constitutional leaders either 
treacherous or rank cowards—and the 
cause of the Queen in a condition all but 
desperate. Generals Rodil and Alaix 
have been removed from their commands, 
and succeeded by Rivero and Narvaez. 
Gomez, according to accounts, was con- 
tinuing his route to the North, and had 
got as far as Siguenza. The Queen’s 
troops remain far in the rear, the soldiers 
of Alaix, it is said, having refused to obey 
Narvaez. 

After a lengthened discussion of many 
days, the Spanish Cortes have passed the 
6th clause of the Ministerial proposition, 
authorising the banishment of conspira- 
tors, by a majority of 94 to 53. By this 
article the Ministers are authorised to 
exile any suspicious person, without trial, 
or showing cause, or even produeing what 
they term their moral proofs of suspect- 
ing the party as a conspirator, for six 
months to the islands. The immediate 
effect of this decree was, to terminate the 
existence of two Madrid journals, the 
Corsario and the Tribuno. The latter 
announced its own dissolution in a sheet 
edged with black, in which was a formal 
adieu to the subscribers. M. Calvo de 
Rosas was the editor, who remarks 
therein, that it remains to be seen whe- 
ther the despotism of the Ministers, sup- 
ported by the majesty of the Cortes, will 
suffice to quell the civil war, or whether 
it will not rather quell liberty, and all ra- 
tional hopes of a better state of things. 

According to the latest accounts, Bil- 
boa was closely invested by the Carlists, 
without any hopes of effectual relief. It 
appears that on the 5th of Dec. General 

spartero, commander of the Queen’s 
forces, made a movement to relieve the 
town, but Eguia and Villareal being on 
the watch, seized the opportunity, and 
gave the Christino general battle. The 
action lasted the whole of the day, at the 
close of which, Espartero was forced to 
retire from all his positions, though he 
had been protected by the fort of Desi- 
erto, the steam-boats, chaloupes, &c. 

The news from St. Sebastian, of the 
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ilth of Dec. are by no means favourable. 
The troops were almost without supplies, 
wholly without pay, and beginning to mu- 
tiny. The most distinguished of the 
officers were inclined to leave the place. 
General Evans was preparing to return to 
England. 
PORTUGAL. 


The Portuguese Government has at 
length, issued a decree for the abolition 
of the slave-trade, imposing imprison- 
ment and heavy fines on persons engaged 
either directly or indirectly in the trade, 
and declaring that all Portuguese seamen 
found on board slave-vessels will be con- 
demned to serve four years in the navy 
without pay. 

TURKEY. 

The Turkish Sultan has recently opened 
in person-a bridge 1280 feet in length, 
and 22 in width, connecting Constanti- 
nople with the populous suburbs of Ga- 
lata and Pera. road leading to the 
new edifice from the imperial palace, five 
miles in length, was constructed in twenty- 
four hours by a body of twelve thousand 
workmen. 

AFRICA, 

The French arms, under General 
Clausel, have sustained a serious defeat 
in a late attempt against Constantina, 
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the capital of the province of the same 
name, composing the eastern part of the 
territory of Algiers. He undertook the 
expedition at the head of 7000 men. 
Owing, however, to the inclemency of the 
weather, and the wretched state of the 
roads, the treops became weary, diseased, 
and unfit for active service; and on the 
22nd Nov. while passing through an 
almost impracticable defile, exposed to the 
incessant attacks of the Arabs, they were 
deprived of nearly the whole of their 
baggage and provisions. Although some 
miles from Constantina, they still ad- 
vanced to the attack, though it was re- 
solutely defended; nor did they give up 
the effort, until compelled by the fears 
of starvation and the loss of their re- 
maining ammunition, which was captured 
by the Arabs, who harassed them at every 
step, and beheaded all their prisoners. 
The retreat was most disastrous. Of the 
7000 men who accompanied Marshal 
Clausel, only 1500 returned to the point 
from whence they had set out, and of 
those the greater part were either ill or 
suffering under extreme hunger and fa- 
tigue. On the 27th, they would have 
been wholly destroyed had not the Second 
Light Infantry formed into square, borne 
alone the attacks of the enemy, and thus 
saved the remains of the army, 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 

Dec. 5. A meeting of the clergy of the 
archdiocese of Armagh was held for the 
purpose of petitioning against the system 
of Education now adopted in Ireland, un- 
der the auspices of the Government. The 
Lord Primate presided. A petition to 
the House of Lords was unanimously 
agreed to, to which the names of all the 
clergy present were appended. The pe- 
titioners pray, that ‘* the present system 
may not be persisted in, but that out of 
the funds set apart for Education in Ire- 
land a portion, such as your Lordships 
shall in your wisdom deem suitable may 
be appropriated for the endowment and 
support of schools, to be conducted solely 
on Protestant principles ; persuaded that 
such an arrangement, liable as it should 
seem to no reasonable objection on the 
ses of Roman Catholics, will be found 

tter suited to the divided state of the 
Teligious community in Ireland, than a 
system which, by exacting a forced com- 
— or a dishonest compromise, from 

rotestant parents, cannot fail to intro- 
duce laxity of opinion on essential points, 
or to perpetuate that disagreement and 
contention of which it has already proved 
a fertile source.” 

Gext. Mac. Voi. VIL 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS PARTS 
OF THE COUNTRY. 

In a petition lately presented to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners for Eng- 
land, signed by a great number of the 
inhabitants of the city and county of Wor- 
cester, it is stated, that in the city of 
Worcester alone (from the revenues of 
the cathedral church of which city a con- 
siderable sum will hereafter be placed at 
the disposal of the Board) there are ten 
livings, of which three only have houses 
of residence, and three only an annual in- 
come amounting to 200/. ; and that within 
the diocese of Worcester there are nume- 
rous livings with an average population of 
nearly 5000 persons, whose joint average 
income does not exceed 120/., and where 
there is no house of residence. On these 
grounds the petitioners pray that no funds 
arising from the suppression of ecclesias- 
tical offices in the diocese of Worcester 
(after due provision made for those places 
from which those funds are locally de- 
rived) may be, in any way, alienated, until 
the just claims and pressing wants of that 
diocese be supplied. 

The York Public Cemetery.—A_ report 
of the committee for conducting this im- 
portant work has 7 published, from 
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which it appears that the committee ob- 
tained plans and estimates for the chapel, 
the lodge, and the fences, which being 
adopted, were laid before the Archbishop, 
the Archdeacon, and the Dean of York, 
who signified their approbation of the 
whole. The committee afterwards ob- 
tained, by public advertisement, tenders 
for the greater part of the works, which 
have been let satisfactorily ; the costs of 
the chapel, vaults, iron railing, and wall- 
fencing being about 30007. ‘The commit- 
tee have offered two premiums to land- 
scape gardeners for the best designs for 
ornamenting the grounds; and it is ex- 
_ pected that the whole of the buildings will 
be completed and ready for use by the Ist 
of next August. 
Mr. Faulkner's manufactory at Man- 
chester has been burnt, and property in 
value exceeding 10,0002 destroyed. It 


is supposed to be the work of an incen- 


"Teughten-tnll, Essex, the seat of Mr. 
William Whittaker Maitland, the High 
Sheriff for the county, was, with the ex- 
ception of a portion of the eastern wing, 
totally destroyed by an accidental fire, and 
property to the amount of between 20,0007. 
and 30,0007. consumed. Amongst the 
property burnt were upwards of 10,000 
volumes of valuable books, comprising a 
quantity of scarce works, many of them 
unique, 

Nov. 22. A very numerous meeting of 
the clergy and gentry of the diocese was 
held in the Council Chamber, Salisbury, 
for the purpose of forming a Diocesan 
Association, in aid of the Incorporated 
Society for Promoting the Enlargement, 
&c. of Churches and Chapels. The chair 
was filled by the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
Before the meeting broke up, the sub- 
scriptions amounted to upwards of 2400/. 
At different times, within a few years, 
there have been thirty-eight grants to 
churches in this diocese, from the parent 
society, amounting together to 69002. 
which sum has been the means of pro- 
viding 8973 additional sittings. 

Dec. 20. A small chapel was conse- 
crated near High Beech Green, Essex, 
by the Bishop of London, called St. Paul’s, 

altham. The venerable Archdeacon 
Hamilton and many of the neighbouring 
gentry attended the ceremonies. The 
edifice has been built by the private sub- 
scriptions of Capt. Sotheby, R.N., the 
lord of the manor, and his friends, there 
being no place of worship nearer than 
Loughton or Walham Abbey. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 
A preliminary meeting of booksellers 


Domestic Occurrences. 


[Jan. 


took place Dec. 16, at the Albion Tavern, 
Aldersgate-street, for the purpose of en- 
tering into resolutions, and taking iuto 
consideration, the means of establishing 
an institution for the support and assist- 
ance of decayed Booksellers, their widows, 
and assistants. The meeting was nume- 
rously and respectably attended. Cosmo 
Orme, esq. of the firm of Longman and 
Co. was in the chair. Several resolutions 
for the purpose of carrying the objects of 
the meeting into effect were unanimously 
-agreed to, and a committee appointed to 
draw up rules and regulations. It was 
announced that the Chairman had sent a 
donation of one hundred guineas. Letters 
were also read from Mr. Murray, Messrs. 
Longman and Co., and other eminent 
booksellers, approving of the objects the 
meeting had in view. 

Nov. 29. The metropolis, in common 
with many other parts of the kingdom, 
experienced the effects of a tremendous 
storm, which was productive of frightful 
damage; stacks of chimneys were blown 
down in all directions—in several in- 
stances the roofs of houses were wholly 
carried off or fell in. The whole stack 
of chimneys on the west side of Brown- 
low House, Belgrave-square, was carried 
by a sudden tremendous gale of wind di- 
rectly through the roof of the mansion, 
precipitating the ponderous materials into 
the lower rooms. In the suburbs gene- 
rally a great number of modern houses 
were unroofed, or the walls forced in by 
the hurricane. The utmost confusion 
prevailed among the shipping in the Ri- 
ver, many of which went adrift, and it 
was reckoned that 200 boats above and 
below bridge were either sunk or broken. 
In the Parks and Kensington Gardens 
nearly 200 trees were uprooted. The 
number of persons taken to the Metro- 
politan Hospitals, who suffered from ac- 
cidents during the gale, were 23—Saint 
Bartholomew 12, London 3, Guy’s 1, 
Westminster 3, North London I, and 
Middlesex 3. The accounts from all 
parts of the country of the disasters arising 
from the hurricane were of the most dis- 
tressing character. At Brighton he chain 
pier sustained so much damage, that seve- 
ral months must elapse before it can be 
completed again. At Plymouth the new 
church was partly unroofed, as well as the 
Theatre and the Royal Hotel. Indeed, 
there is scarcely a town or village in the 
country which has not suffered more or less. 

Dec. 14. The opening of the London 
and Greenwich Railway was celebrated, 
attended by the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, 
Aldermen, several Foreign Ministers, and 
many gentlemen connected with the sci- 
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entific world. The Southwark end of the 
railroad was tastefully decorated with flags 
and banners bearing various devices. An 
awning, with three tiers of seats, was 
erected at each side, for the accommoda- 
tion of those who waited for admission to 
the carriage trains, and to see the trains 
go off and return. Five trains of car- 
riages started, conveying 1500 persons. 
At the Deptford end an address was pre- 
sented to the Lord Mayor by the paro- 
chial authorities ; and his lordship, having 
returned thanks, proceeded to inspect the 
Company’s extensive workshops under 
the railway, the machinery of a portion of 
which resembles the patent block ma- 
chinery in the Dockyard at Portsmouth. 
On the return the Lord Mayor's train of 
carriages again took the lead, and per- 
formed the journey of three miles in less 
than eight minutes. Immediately after, 
upwards of 400 ladies and gentlemen sat 
down to a splendid dejeuner, prepared in 
the Bridge-house Tavern, Southwark, at 
which A. R. Dottin, esq. M.P. (chair- 
man of the company) presided. ‘This 
great national work reflects the highest 
honour on the gallant projector Colonel 
Landmann, and no less credit to the con- 
traetor, Mr. Macintosh, under whose or- 
ders no less than sixty millions of bricks 
have been laid by human hands since the 
Royal Assent was given to the Act of 
Parliament for its formation in 1833. 
The surveyors and architects have been 
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Messrs. Smith and Newman; but the 
success of the whole is mainly due to the 
persevering exertions of George Walker, 
esq the managing director. 





THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
COVENT GARDEN. 


Dec. 23. This evening Mr. Charles 
Kemble having been appointed to the 
office of Licenser by the Lord Chamber- 
lain, took his leave of the stage, of which 
he and his family have been for so many 
years the most distinguished ornaments. 

Dec. 26. The Christmas pantomime 
was Harlequin and George Barnwell, or 
the London Apprentice. 


DRURY LANE. 


Nov. 29. A_new play, in five acts, by 
Mr. Sheridan Knowles, called The Wreck- 
er’s Daughter, was acted for the first 
time. The scene is laid on the coast of 
Cornwall; and the plot is full of do- 
mestic interest. The principal character 
(Robert the Wrecker) was personated 
with most powerful effect by the author 
himself. The play was well acted 
throughout, and announced for repetition 
amidst universal applause. 

Dec. 1. A grand spectacle, called the 
Devil on Two Sticks, was produced, It 
was a very shewy but rather tedious affair. 

Dec. 26. The Christmas pantomime 
was Gammer Gurton, or the Lost Needle. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GaZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Aug. 1. Denbighshire Yeomanry Cavalry, 
Thos. Fitzhugh, esq. to be Major. 

Aug.8. ‘Lhos. Biewitt, esq. late 86th reg. to 
be one of his Majesty’s Hon. Corps of Gentle- 
men at Arms. 

Nov. 25. 14th Foot, Capt. Benj. Whitney 
to be Major. 

Dec.7. Duncan M‘Dougall, esq. and Major 
J.G. Le Marchant, Brig.-Generals in the ser- 
vice of the Queen of Spain, and Capt. W. Con- 
sidine, Colonel in her Majesty’s service, to ac- 
cept the insignia of the order of San Fernando. 

lec. 9. Foot, Capt. Sam. Brendram Boi- 
leau to be Major.—37th Foot, Capt. Joseph 
Bradshaw to be Major.—49th Foot, Capt. Sam. 
Blyth to be Major.—5lst Foot, Brevet Lieut.- 
Col. Cha. Bayly to be Major. — Unattached, 
Major John Ross to be Lieut.-Col. 

c. 14. Charles Pym, of Ryde, in the Isle 
of Wight, Gent. to be an Assistant Commis- 
sioner for the commutation of tithes in Eng- 
land and Wales. 

Dec. 16. Gilbert Gordon, esq. to be Consul 
at Havre de Grace. 

38th Foot, Gen. H. Pigot, 82d Foot, to be 
Col..—5ist Foot, Captain John Flamank to be 
Major.—58th Foot, Major John Wharton Frith 
to Lieut.-Col. ; Capt. W. Firebrace to be 
Major.—82d Foot, Major-Gen. Sir John Wilson 
to be Col.—Brevet, Major James Michael, 
E.1.C.S. to be Lieut.-Col. in the East Indies 
only. — Gloucestershire Yeomanry Cavalry, 


Lieut.-Col. Benj. Chapman Browne to be Su- 
pernumerary Major. 

Dec. 23. 93d Foot, Major Robt. Watson 
Gordon to be Major.—Staff, Major Thos. Falls 
to be Deputy-Adjutant-general to the Forces 
serving in the Leeward and Windward Islands, 
with the rank of Lieutenant-Col. in the Army. 
—J. R. Wheatley, esq. to be Secretary to the 
Privy Purse. 





Ecci.estasTicAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. T. Thorp, to be Archdeacon of Bristol. 

Kev. H. Barker, a Minor Canon of Bristol Ca- 
thedral. 

Rev. C. Abbott, Croagh V. co. Limerick. 

Rev. W. Bellwood, Sinnington P. C. co. York. 

Rey. J. Bewsner, Lapley V. co. Stafford. 

Rev. R. Bromehead, Normanton Temple P. C. 
co. Derby. 

Rev. T. R. Brooke, Avening R. co. Gloucester. 

Rev. R. Burns, Church of Spott, co. Dunbar. 

Rev. R. Cooper, Howe R. co. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Furnival, St. Helen’s P. C. co. Lancast. 

Rev. C. Gape, Hillington V. co. Lincoln, 

Rev. R. Garnett, Chebsea V. co. Stafford. 

Rev. H: R. Gilbert, Cantley R. co. Norfolk. 

. D. Gordon, parish of Eldeston, co. Ross. 

. J. M. Harington, Chalbery R. Dorset. 

v. W. Hendrickson, Oakamoor P. C. co. 
Stafford. 

Rev. R. E. Hughes, Compton Winyates R. co. 
Warwick. 


< 
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Rev. J. H. Johnson, Tilshead V. Wilts. 

Rev. E. Koppel, Longford V. co. Derby. 

Rev. T. Keppell, War R. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Knight, Heytesbury P. C. Wilts. 
Rev. C. Lloyd, Bettws Bledrws R. co. Cardi- 


RSV. J. R. Marsh, Brimington P.C. co. Derby. 
ag a W. Mayow, Market Lavington P. C. 
ilts. 
Rev. E. Ness, Wyken P. C. co. Warwick. 
Rev. L. A. Norgate, Bylaugh P. C. Norfolk. 
Rev. A. Ollivant, Kerry V. co. Montgomery. 
Rev. C, Overton, Clapham V. co. York. 
Rev. T. Pigot, Blymhill R. co. Stafford. 
Rev. T. Powell, Turnaston R. co. Hereford. 
Rev. J. Russell, Jacobstow R. Devon. 
= W. D. Ryland, Hinton R. co. Northamp- 
on. 

Rev. W. A. Shirley, Whiston R. co. York. 
Rev. A. Stonhouse, Stratford P. C. Wilts. 
Rev. W. L. Suttaby, Denston P. C. Suffolk. 
. Rev. — Walpole, Winslow V. Bucks. 

Rev. T. Whipham, D.D. Ideford R. Devon. 
Rev. E.C. Wilson, Crowsby Ravensworth V. 

co. Westmorland. 
Rev. H. E. Wright, Litton R. co. Somerset. 


Cuaptains. 
Revs. J. Allen, T. G. Hall, and J. R. Major, to 
the Lord Bishop of Chichester. 
Rev. J. Bourke, to Earl Mayo. 
Rev. R. Burgess, to Lord Monson. 
Rev. C. Dodgson, to the Bishop of Ripon. 
Rev. T. Rankin, to Lord de Saumarez. 
Rey. J. Smith, to Earl of Camperdown. 


Civi. PREFERMENTS. 


rd, D.C.L. Chancellor of Lincoln. 

Rev. R. Eden, to be Master of Camberwell 
Collegiate School. 

Rey. 8. Burnell, second Master of Kensington 
Grammar School. 


John H 


BIRTHS. 


Oct. 22. In Portland-place, the wife of 
Harry Hoyle Oddie, 7 a son. 
Nov. 6. The wife of the Rev. Archd. of Cork, 
a son.—10. At Alwalton rectory, Hunting- 
donshire, the wife of the Rev. John Hopkin- 
son, a son.——At Ilfracombe, the wife of the 
Rev. R. Gould, a son.——13. At the Parson- 
Daresbury, Cheshire, the wife of the Rev. 
4 n, a son.——18. The wife of the Rev. 
W. Waldegrave Park, of Ince Hall, Cheshire, a 
son.—20. At Sion Hill, Bath, the wife of 
Capt. Geo. Gosling, R.N. a son. ——2l. At 
Buckland, Faringdon, the Countess of Carnar- 
von, a son.——At Drove, the wife of Col. Geo. 
Wyndham, a dau.— 23. At Shrewsbury, the 
wife of the Rev. Dr. Kennedy, a dau.— At 
Shelford, at the house of her father, Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Chas. Wale, K.C.B. the lady of Sher- 
lock Willis, esq. a son.——24. In Eaton-place, 
the Countess of Denbigh, a dau.—25. At 
Loverton House, near ‘Totnes, the wife of T. 
W. C. Whitbread, esq. of Loutham Park, Suf- 
folk, a son.—In Arlington-street, the Coun- 
tess of Brecknock, a dau.— 26. The wife of 
the Rev. R. Stephens, of Culver House, Exe- 
ter, a dau.—— At Gittisham, the wife of the 
Rev. T. L. Marker, a dau.——The wife of the 
-Rev. G. L. Benson, Vicar Choral of Salisbury, 
a dau. —— 27. The wife of the Rev. W. H. 
Bathurst, Rector of Barwick in Elmet, York- 
shire, a son. —— 29. The wife of Alexander 
Crombie, esq. of Thornton Castle, Kincar- 
dineshire, a son.—— At Heanton Satch- 
ville, Devon, the Right Hon. Lady Clinton, a 
dau.——30. In B ee wife of G.S. 
Harcourt, esq. of Ankerwycke House, Buck- 
es a son. ‘ 
¢. 1. In Bryanstone-square, the Lady 


Births and Marriages. 


(Jan. 


Emma Portman, a son.——2. At the vicarage, 
East Stoke, near Newark, the wife of the Rev. 
J. Hutchinson, a son.——3. In South Audley- 
street, the Lady Louisa Finch, a dau.—At 
Viumstead hall, Norfolk, the wife of Henry 
Stracy, esq: a dau.—4. At Lower Wallop vi- 
carage, Hants, the wife of the Kev. W. B. ‘Late, 
a son.——At Paris, the lady of the Right Hon. 
R. Cutlar Fergusson, a son and heir.——At 
Yeovilton rectory, Somersetshire, the Hon. 
Mrs. Towry Law, a son.—lIn Meiville-street, 
Edinburgh, the wife of Col. John Mayne, a son, 
— 9. At Clifton, co. Gloucester, the wife of 
Robert Rankin, esq. Chief Justice of Sierra 
Leone, a son.—11. At the rectory, East La- 
vant, Sussex, the wife of the Rev. H. e, a 
son.—In Arlington-street, Mrs. Beresford, a 
son.—13. ‘the Viscountess Deerhurst, a dau. 
—l4. At Reading, the wife of John Richards, 
jun. esq. F.S.A. a dau.——15. At Raleigh House, 
Brixton, the wife of the Rev. C. Joilands, of 
Little Munden rectory, Herts, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Nov. 9. At Whitehaven, the Right Hon. 
Lord Thurlow, to Sarah, only dau. of P. Hodg- 
son, esq.— 15. At Cardiff, G. Allan, esq. of 
the Coionial Bank, Kingston, Jamaica, to 
Charlotte, dau. of the late Rev. W. F. lreland, 
D.D. . At Hampton, Capt. Courtney 
Boyle, R.N. to Miss Wallace Ogle, dau. of W. 
W. Ogle, esq. of Causey Park, Northumber- 
land.—At St. James’s, Chas. Towneley, esq. 
to Lady Caroline-Harriet Molyneux, dau. of 
the Earl of Sefton.—22. Capt. John Evans, 
to Mary Jane Baily, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
John ‘turner, Vicar of Hennock, Devon. 


—aAt Bristol, Mr. Keene, of Penhow Castle, 
to Ellen Maria Ford, eldest dau. of the Rev. 8. 
Williams. ——23. At St. James’s, Westminster, 
the Rev. C. Rawlins, Vicar of Thornton, York, 
to Eleanor, dau. of the late G. Rickards, esq. 


of Piccadilly.——24. ‘The Rev. P. H. Lee, Rec 
tor of Stoke Bruerne, Northamptonshire, to 
Mary, dau. of R. Willis, esq. of Halnead, Lan- 
cashire.——J. Dawson, esq. of Limehouse, to 
Caroline, eldest dau. of the Rev. Dr. Rudge, 
Rector of Hawkchurch, Dorsetshire. —— 26. 
At Baughurst, Hants, the Kev. R. Pole, se- 
cond son of Sir Peter Pole, Bart. to Eliz. Anne, 
dau. of Ric. Elmhirst, esq. of Cleathorpe, Lin- 
colnshire.——29. J. Howell Blood, esq. of Wi- 
tham, Essex, to Harriett, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. J. Lewis, Rector of Ingatestone, Essex. 

Dec.1. At Bristol, N. W. Simons, esq. of 
Swansea, to Frances, fourth dau. of the late 
Rev. J. Collins, Rector of Oxwich and Loughor, 
Carmarthenshire.——7. At Dean, Lancashire, 
E. RK. Gale Braddyll, esq. eldest son of Lieut.- 
Col. Braddyll, of Conishead Priory, to Sophia, 
second dau. of W. Hutton, esq. of Hutton 
Park.— At Melcombe Regis, ‘Thomas, second 
son of the Rev. M. Onslow, Rector of Brad- 
ford Peverell, Dorsetshire, to Lucy Ann Katha- 
rine, dau. of the late Rev. John Cutts Lock- 
wood, Vicar of Croydon, Surrey.——8. At Clif- 
ton, Gloucestershire, James Wallis, esq. late 
Major 46th reg. to Mary Ann, eldest dau. of 
the late Thos. Breach, esq. of Hendon, Mid- 
dlesex.—10. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. 
the Hon. Mr. Stanley, second son of the Earl 
of Derby, to Miss po dau. of Sir Henry 
Campbell.—13. At Shrivenham, Berks, the 
Rev. T. Mills, Rector of Stretton, Suffolk, to 
the Hon. Elizabeth Frances Barrington, sister 
of Viscount Barrington.——1l4. At Chelsea, 
3. Dod, esq. of Manor-terrace, to Hermione, 
fourth dau. of the late Major Cotton Worthing- 
ton.—15. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
John Clark, esq. Major 54th reg. to Charlotte 
— third dau. of the late Major-Gen. Sir 
John, and sister to the present Sir Hugh Dal- 
rymple, Bart. of North Berwick. 
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OBITUARY. 


CHARLES THE TENTH, EX- KING OF 
FRANCE, 

Nov. 4. At Goritz, in Illyria, in his 
80th year, his Majesty Charles the Tenth, 
late King of France, and K.G. 

Charles- Philippe de Bourbon was born 
Oct. 9. 1757, the fifth and youngest son* 
of the Dauphin Louis, son of King Louis 
the Fifteenth, by his second wife Maria 
Josepha of Poland, third daughter of Au- 
gustus the Third, King of Poland, and 
Elector of Saxony. The title of Comte 
d’ Artois was given to him in infancy, and 
he retained it until the accession of his 
brother Louis X VIII. when he d 


and affability of his manners contributed 
to render him highly popular. He was 
enabled, in consequence, to brave the first 
storm of the Revolution, and it was only 
when its demagogues hurled their insane 
fury against the very name of Royalty, 
that he took refuge in flight. The Comte 
d’Artois found it necessary for his own 
personal safety to quit France at the onset 
of the Revolution. He visited the Court 
of his father-in-law, the King of Sardinia, 
at Turin, and subsequently other parts of 
Europe; but at length sought an asylum 
in England, where he resided for a con- 





that of Monsieur. 

The Comte d’Artois was married on 
the 17th November, 1773, to the Princess 
Maria Theresa, daughter of Victor Ame- 
deus III. King of Sardinia, and sister to 
the consort of Louis XVIII. at which 
period he was only in the 17th year of his 
age. By this Princess, who died at Gratz, 
in Hungary, the 2d June, 1805, he had 
two children—Louis Antoine, Duc d’An- 
gouléme, born the 6th of August, 1775, 
who, on his father’s succession to the 
Throne, became Dauphin of France, and 
who married Theresa Charlotte, his first 
cousin, the only daughter and only surviv- 
ing child of Louis X VI. but by whom he 
has no issue; and Henry Charles, Duc de 
Berri, who married, in 1818, Maria Caro- 
line, daughter of Francis I. late King of 
the Two Sicilies, by whom he had two 
children, viz. Maria Theresa Louisa (called 
Mademoiselle), born 28th September, 1819, 
and Henry Charles Dieudonné d’ Artois, 
Duc de Bordeaux (a posthumous Prince), 
born the 29th September, 1820. The 
Duce de Berri was mortally wounded by 
an assassin in Paris, on the 14th of Feb- 
ruary, 1820, and died the following morn- 
ing. 

The Comte d’ Artois was never favoura- 
bly spoken of with reference to his do- 
mestic relations. On the contrary, he 
acquired a character for dissipation and 
extravagance, which rendered him highly 
unpopular, especially when contrasted 
with the conduct of Louis X VI. and of 
Monsieur; the private character of the 
former was not only untainted, but highly 
estimable ; the latter, though somewhat 
luxuriously inclined, had conducted him- 
self in a way which secured to him con- 
siderable public respect, whilst the ease 





* The sons of the Dauphin were, 1. 
Duc de Bourgogne, 2. Duc d’ Acquitaine, 
who both died young; 3. King Louis 
XVI.; 4. King Louis XVIII; 5. 
Charles X. 


derable period. Becoming deeply in- 
volved in pecuniary embarrassments, and 
some of his creditors being very clamorous 
and urgent, it was found necessary to 
assign him, as it were, a refuge ; and Holy- 
rood-House, Edinburgh, being a privi- 
leged place, where the stern ministers of 
the law could not enter for the purpose of 
enforcing pecuniary claims, it was fixed 
upon by the British Government as a resi- 
dence for the Comte and some of his 
family, as he might be there enabled to 
live without molestation, 

In this respect also the characters of 
the two surviving brothers were strongly 
contrasted— Louis XVIII. contrived to 
live at Hartwell, in Buckinghamshire, 
without being subject to any of the incon- 
veniences just alluded to, and maintaining 
a character which was always considered 
highly respectable, whilst his personal con. 
duct conciliated the esteem of all those 
who approached him, or in any way came 
in contact with him. The Comted’ Artois, 
on the other hand, was by no means liked; 
there was a hauteur in his manner which 
was not at all pleasing, or calculated to 
insure him respect or esteem; and his 
careless and improvident habits, especially 
situated as he then was, were very ill 
adapted to raise his character. His fixed 
sojourn at Holyrood- House was of neces- 
sityrather monotonous, Somearrangement 
having been effected with his creditors, he 
was subsequently enabled to live at Hart- 
well, with his brother Louis X VIII. ; but 
here there was very little difference be- 
tween one day and another, except what 
was afforded by an occasional journey to 
London, or to the other quarters, and 
those very rarely. They lived pretty much 
a retired life, nor could it be otherwise ; 
and, indeed, for a considerable period, 
their prospect, with reference to restora- 
tion, seemed so shrouded in gloom, that 
they might have almost calculated upon 
passing the remainder of their lives in this 
country. 

One of the incidents, however, that oe- 
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curred whilst in England to the Comte 
d’ Artois, deserves to be recorded, as it is 
said to have altered the frame of his mind, 
and to have brought on that sort of gloomy 
moroseness which marked some parts of 
his subsequent conduct. ‘The Comte had 
a great many mistresses, but the one to 
whom he was most tenderly attached was 
Mme. de Polastron. This lady, in her 
connection with the Comte d’ Artois, felt 
all that excess of sentiment natural to a 
womun of southern climes, and the Prince 
met these sentiments with equal intensity 
of feeling. Some time before her death, 
the Chaplain in ordinary of the Comte 
d’ Artois died, and a substitute was sought 
for. M. de Latil, then only at Abbé, was 
‘preparing to embark for America, when 
the vacant appointment was offered to him. 
It was then but a poor provision, but the 
young Abbé preferred it to taking the 
chances of a voyage to America. Mme. 
de Polastron, who was then in a dying 
state, wished to prepare for her approach- 
ing end, but she had lost her ordinary con- 
fessor, and had but a limited confidence 
in the young chaplain. She, however, 
desired to see him, and after frequent 
interviews, made her confessions. Upon 
this she entreated the Comte d’ Artois to 
promise to comply with a last request she 
would make tohim. The Prince entered 
into the engagement. It is said that Mme. 
de Polastron then made him solemnly 
swear he would never give his affections 
to another woman. This ceremony left 
a deep impression on the weak mind of 
the Comte. Madame de Polastron, hav- 
ing thus enchained the future life of her 
lover, died contented. Charles X., who 
was then only 45 years of age, remained 
ever alter faithful to his sacred engage- 
ment. From this time M.de Latil (after- 
wards a Cardinal) became the confidant 
of every thought of the Prince, and his 
ascendancy increased with the age of his 
penitent, until it attained an extent im- 
possible to describe, and to which may 
be attributed many of the faults of the 
reign of Charles X. In 1814 he was 
frequently urged to marry again. The 
friends to the dynasty, seeing with pain 
that the Duke d’ Angouleme had no child, 
and not knowing whether the Duke de 
Berri would be as fortunate in his mar- 
riage as he had been in his previous amo- 
rous adventures, were induced by the per- 
spective of a failure of the elder branch of 
the family, to reiterate appeals to him to 
contract a new alliance, but he as con- 
tantly refused. 

In the conduct of the Comte d’ Artois, 


or Monsieur, subsequent to the second 
restoration, whilst he was the heir pre- 


sumptive, there was nothing particularly 
striking or remarkable ; but he never en- 
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joyed any popularity at all approaching to 
that which was conceded to his brother, 
his sentiments being known to approxi- 
mate too much to the exploded dogmas of 
the old regime, and his manners and de- 
pores though polite and courteous, 

traying evidence of great constraint, and 
evincing that be was more playing a cha- 
racter which he had assumed, than speak- 
ing or acting from the dictates of his 
heart. 

On succeeding his brother as King of 
France, by the title of Charles X. he 
made his public entry into Paris on the 
27th of September, 1824. Had he then 
formed a resolution to be in reality a Con- 
stitutional Sovereign, and adhered to it 
permanently, the greetings of the people 
with which he was then hailed, might have 
lasted during his life, and all might have 
been well; but his devotion to priestly 
influence got the better of whatever sense 
he had, and thus was gradually brought on 
the catastrophe. Not possessing, or con- 
temptously spurning, that tact of which 
his brother Louis X VIII. had success- 
fully availed himself, he lost a throne, 
which common prudence might have en- 
abled him to retain, and secure for his 
family. 

On the 25th of July 1830, in conse- 
quence of the result of a general election, 
Charles the Tenth issued his two fatal 
ordinances, one abolishing the freedom of 
the press, and the other changing the mode 
of election, and greatly contracting the 
number both of electors and of their repre- 
sentatives. The Three Days of riot ensued, 
which have since been called the ‘ glorious 
Revolution of 1830.” The King retreated 
from St. Cloud to Rambouillet, where he 
offered to abdicate in favour of his grand- 
son the Duc de Bordeaux, and requested 
from the Provisional Government a safe- 
conduct to a sea-port. He embarked at 
Cherbourg, and arrived off Spithead on 
the 17th August. On the 23d he landed 
at Poole, and for a time he took up his 
residence at Lulworth Castle, the mansion 
of Cardinal Weld (see a full account of 
his reception, with a view of the castle, in 
Gent. Mag. vol. C. ii 202). He imme- 
diately began to console himself with 
field sports, of which he was passionately 
fond. After two months he removed to 
Edinburgh, and resumed his old quarters 
at Holyrood- House ; where he continued, 
we believe, for less than a twelyemonth, 
and then removed to the dominions of 
Austria. 

There were many remarkable coinci- 
dences in the histories of Charles X. and 
James II. Both spent their youth in 
exile, and both returned without being 
rendered wiser by adversity. They each 
endeavoured to govern on principles which 
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events had rendered impracticable, and 
the downfall and exile of each was the 
consequence. The advisers who drew 
this ruin upon them were of the same 
sect and faction in both cases; and the 
measures which they adopted are remarka- 
bly similar. They each bore their exile 
with much fortitude and resignation, leav- 
ing behind them pretenders to the thrones 
from which they were driven. In both 
cases they were succeeded by princes of 
their own blood. It is not the least re- 
markable of these coincidences, that the 
Bourbons and Stuarts, having succeeded 
to abortive democracies and military des- 
potisms, were represented on their return 
by princes of despotic and lazy habits— 
the licentious Charles and the gourmand 
Louis; and that those who held them- 
selves to be peculiarly wise in the affairs 
of the world maintained that these appa- 
rently careless monarchs could not main- 
tain themselves on their thrones. The 
result was far different from the predic. 
tion. Charles II. and Louis XVIII. 
died quietly in their beds, after having 
laughed at the plots and conspiracies by 
which they were surrounded, leaving be- 
hind the legacy of banishment to their 
steadier and more decorous fanatical bro- 
thers. It is only fair to Charles X. to 
say that he had no trace of that perfidy 
which stains the character of the Stuart 
dynasty in general, and of James II. in 
particular. He was universally and justly 
considered to be strictly honest and vera- 
cious. 

Latterly, in his retirement, Charles X. 
appeared as an amiable, warm-hearted, 
well-disposed old man. Having led a 
very dissipated life when young, bis latter 
years passed in acts of superstitious mor- 
tification, under the direction of his con- 
fessors. He constantly wore sack-cloth 
or hair-cloth next his skin; he fasted 
much, and prayed several times in the 
course of the day; and he frequently im- 
poe upon himself, as a penance for some 

asty expression, the remaining several 
hours without uttering a word. 

It is remarkable that, of the whole Ca- 
petian race, a line of thirty-five sovereigns, 
Charles X. is the only one who has at- 
tained bis 80th year; a circumstance which, 
connected as it is with the contemporary 
longevity of King George the Third, may 
be regarded as exemplary of the generally 
improved duration of buman life at the 
present era. 

The Royal Exile, with his family, 
lately removed from the Castle of Prague, 
much to the annoyance of the Austrian 
Government. On the 4th Nov. the King 
was in good health, and joined his family 
in celebrating the anniversary of San Carlo 
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Borromeo (his patron saint). The day 
following he was seized with a violent 
inflammation of the bowels, and in a few 
hours he was no more. The ceremonies 
usually observed at the death of the King 
of France were strictly observed by his 
faithful followers. 

The manner in which the French have 
received the death of Charles X. does 
them great credit. It was free from re- 
volutionary passion to a degree that could 
hardly have been believed six years ago. 
The French journals of nearly all shades 
of politics have spoken with great kind. 
ness of the deceased ex-monarch, and re- 
present his private character to have been 
most estimable. 

The Archbishop of Paris addressed a 
letter to the Curates of the metropolitan 
parishes, enjoining them to refrain from 
offering any cause for offence to the 
Government by celebrating masses for 
Charles X., but to content themselves 
with praying in secret for the soul of him 
“ whom they loved in the spirit as well 
as in the flesh.” 

In London a service for the Dead 
was celebrated at the French Cha- 
pel on the 24th Nov. The chapel 
was hung in black, upon which escut- 
cheons of the Bourbon family were at- 
tached alternately with funeral candelabra. 
In the centre of the chapel was placed a 
bier, or cenotaph, upon which also ap- 
peared “ the likeness” of the Bourbon 
crown. The English Court went into 
mourning for ten days, on Sunday, Dec. 18. 





Tue Countess Howe. 

Oct. 25. At Penn House, near Amers- 
ham, in her 37th year, the Right Hon. 
Harriet-Georgiana Countess Howe. 

Her ladyship was born Dec. 18, 1799, 
the second daughter of the Hon. Robert 
Brudenell, by Anne, daughter of Sir 
Cecil Bisshopp, Bart. and sister to the late 
Lord de la Zouche. She was conse- 
quently sister to the present Earl of Car- 
digan, the Countess of Chichester, Lady 
Bingham, &c. 

On the 20th March, 1820, she was 
married to Richard-William-Penn then 
Viscount Curzon, who was created Earl 
Howe at the Coronation of King George 
the Fourth, and who, with a brief inter- 
mission arising from party virulence, has 
been Lord Chamberlain to her Majesty 
Queen Adelaide throughout the present 
reign. ‘The Countess was herself ap- 
pointed one of the Ladies of her Majes- 
ty’s Bedchamber. 

The estimable character of this dis- 
tinguished lady have induced us to exceed 
our usual bounds in giving insertion to 
the following warm but well merited 
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eulogium upon her virtues, from a provin- 
cial paper. 

«Countess Howe not only held an 
elevated and honourable rank in society, 
by birth, but she adorned that station by 
her unsullied honour and exemplary vir- 
tue ; and for her excellent qualities was 
selected by the best of Queens, as one of 
her friends and companions, Nor was 
her conduct in private life less exemplary. 
Her chief enjoyments were found within 
the circle of her domestic duties ; and she 
was herself the source of delights which 
flowed back to her own bosom, with in- 
creased satisfaction. 

‘¢ By the numerous poor, whom she 
had ever under her own special care and 
tutelage, the news was indeed received, 


‘With eyes o’erflowing and with bleeding 
hearts.’ 


Though they had not lost the kindly and 
almost parental interest of the Noble 
Earl himself, yet the wife and the widow 
are now bereft of one, into whose ear 
they were graciously invited, and con- 
stantly accustomed, to pour all their 
wants and sorrows; and from whose fer- 
vent sympathy, they were ever sure to 
find relief. 

“« Of the eight Schools, established and 
anxiously superintended by herself, in 
this and a neighbouring county, we shall 
merely say, that, though in every other 
respect the tender minds, thus training, 
may not be deprived of a single one of 
their temporal advantages, yet we must 
lament, that they will not now grow up in 
the love and admiration, and imitation, of 
so Christian a patroness. 

‘* To her friends, the loss of one so 
amiable, so considerate, so judicious, so 
courteous, so attaching, so beloved, has 
left a chasm which can neither be sup- 
plied, nor forgotten. To have been ad- 
mitted to her esteem and affection, will be 
at once their pride and consolation. 

*¢ In the court of our Sovereign, where 
her lofty virtues and example were duly 
appreciated, her death is a national loss. 

er intellectual powers, her naturally 
pleasing yet dignified manners, her ele- 
gance aud refinement of mind, must have 
endeared her to any court. But her high 
and holy principles, her firm and con- 
scientious observance of duty, her faithful 
allegiance to the King of kings, rendered 
her official service and attendance ines- 
timably valuable in a British palace, and 
amidst a British court. 

“ But to close this very imperfect 
sketch—who may invade the privacy of 
those, whom she has left in the mournful 
chambers of home, the now wintry soli- 
tudes of Penn and Gopsall; the desolate 
widower and — children? Pecu- 
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liarly fitted by nature, babits, and acquire- 
ments, for the beloved husband of her 
youth and choice, 
* Made for the man, of whom she was a part, 

Made to attract his eyes, and keep his heart,’ 
she has indeed left a void in his deeply 
affectionate breast, which neither time 
nor change can fill up, nor human profes- 
sions nor consolations alleviate.” 

he remains of the Countess were 

deposited on the 3d Nov. in the family 
vault at Penn church, followed by the 
Earl, his three eldest sons, and a respect- 
able retinue of tenants, but with as little 
state as possible. Besides a still-born 
son, she had ten children, seven sons and 
three daughters, who all survive her. 


Ap. Lorp pe Saumarez, G.C.B. 


Oct. 9. At Saumarez, his seat in the 
Island of Guernsey, in his 80th year, the 
Right Hon. James Saumarez, Lord de 
Saumarez of the Island of Guernsey, and 
a Baronet; G.C.B. G.C.S. Admiral of 
the Red, and General of the Royal Marine 
Forces. 

This very eminent naval officer was 
born on the 11th March, 1757, the third 


- son of Matthew Saumarez, esq. (third son 


of Matthew Saumarez, of Saumarez, esq.) 
= his second wife Carteret, daughter of 
ames le Marchant, esq. 

He entered the naval service at an early 
age, and, after passing through the usual 
grades, during which he was actively em- 
ployed, principally in the West Indies and 
America, he obtained the rank of Post- 
Captain at the age of twenty-four, and 
was appointed Acting to the command of 
the Russell, 74 guns, then forming part of 
the fleet of Lord Rodney. Very shortly 
after this appointment, the action of the 
12th of April, 1782, took place, in which 
the Russell bore a distinguished share. 
At the commencement of the revolutionary 
war, he obtained the command of the 
Crescent, of 36 guns, and on the 19th Oct. 
1793, received at Spithead an express from 
the Admiralty, with orders to look out 
for a French frigate which was expected 
daily to sail from Cherbourg. He lost no 
time in putting to sea, and had the good 
fortune of falling in with La Recession, a 
fine French frigate, the very next morning. 
He succeeded in capturing her after a 
close action of two hours and a half, with- 
out the loss of a man, while 120 were 
killed or wounded on the part of the 
enemy. This was the second ship taken 
in the war. For this gallant action Capt. 
Saumarez received the honour of knight- 
hood, and a handsome piece of plate from 
the merchants of the city of London. 

On the 8th of June, 1794, Sir James 
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Saumarez was cruising off Jersey in the 
Crescent, of 36 guns, in company with 
the Druid, of 32, and the Eurydice, of 
20, when, about half-way between that 
island and France, they fell in with a 
squadron of French ships of war, consist- 
ing of Le Sccevola and Le Brutus (razés) 
ot 44 guns each, La Danaé and La Féli- 
cité, of 36; together with a brig of 12. 
The superiority of the enemy being much 
too great to be opposed with the least 
chance of success, or even safety, it be- 
came the sole object of Sir James to 
escape from them. He felt confident 
that the Crescent and Druid could outsail 
the French squadron; but the Eurydice 
was neither in good condition, nor at any 
rate a fast sailer. He therefore ordered 
her to push on for Guernsey roads, whilst 
with the Crescent and Druid, he followed 
under easy sail, occasionally engaging the 
enemy. The French perceiving that they 
gained on the Crescent and Druid, enter- 
tained great hopes of being able to over- 
take and capture them; but, as soon as 
the British Commander perceived that 
the Eurydice was sufficiently ahead, he 
ordered the two other frigates to crowd 
all sail they could. The French squadron, 
on their part, were not deficient in skill 
or activity of manoeuvring, and they had 
succeeded so far in gaining upon the Eu- 
rydice and Druid, that the capture of at 
least one of these vessels must have fol- 
lowed, but for a masterly manoeuvre. On 
seeing the perilous situation of his two 
consorts, Sir James hauled his wind, and 
stood along the French line, an evolution 
which immediately attracted its whole 
attention, and the capture of his own ship, 
the Crescent, seemed for some time in- 
evitable ; but he had in reserve, for his 
own preservation, a scheme which in the 
first part of its execution required great 
courage, and in the latter part consum- 
mate knowledge of the Channel, and great 
skill in the management of the ship. Be- 
ing well acquainted with the coast him- 
self, and possessing an experienced pilot, 
a native of Guernsey, as soon as he had 
completely succeeded in his object of se- 
curing the escape of the Druid and Eury- 
dice, he ordered his pilot to push the 
Crescent through an intricate passage 
never before attempted by any ship of 
her size. The attempt completely suc- 
ceeded, and in a very short time the 
Crescent, with her two consorts, safely 
reached the roads of Guernsey, to the no 
small surprize and discomfiture of the 
French squadron. 

The Lieut.-Governor of Guernsey im- 
mediately published, in public orders, a 
flattering testimonial of the ‘* consum- 
mate professional skill and masterly ma- 

Gent. Mac. Vor. VII. 
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noeuvres which had demonstrated, with 
brilliant effect, the superiority of British 
seamanship and bravery, by repelling and 
frustrating the views of a squadron of 
the enemy, of at least treble the force and 
weight of metal.” 

Sir James subsequently commanded the 
Orion 74, and was in Lord Bridport’s 
action of the 23d June, 1795, when the 
Orion was one of the ships fortunate 
enough to be engaged. He was after- 
wards attached to the Mediterranean fleet 
under the command of Sir John Jervis, 
and shared in the glories of the 14th of 
February. Having, the following year, 
been detached to join Lord Nelson, he 
was second in command to his Lordship 
in the glorious victory of the Nile. Late 
in the action he received a wound in the 
side from a splinter, whichkilled his clerk. 
A circumstance occurred at the com- 
mencement of this battle which we cannot 
avoid noticing, as proving the certain and 
destructive fire of the Orion: — when 
taking up her station in line, she was an- 
noyed by the “ Sérieuse” frigate at an- 
chor, which the Orion had to pass. Sir 
James ordered the starboard guns to bear 
upon her, which were discharged with 
such good effect as to sink her even be- 
fore the Orion dropped her anchor abaft 
the beam of the “ Peuple Souverain.” 
Sir James, after the victory, was sent 
home with the captured ships, and ap- 
pointed a Colonel of Marines. 

On the Ist Jan. 1801, he was made a 
Rear- Admiral of the Blue, with orders to 
hoist his flag on board of the Czsar of 84 
guns, which ship he had previously com- 
manded in the Channel fleet. 

In this year he was created a Baronet, 
by patent dated 13th June; and was 
appointed to the command of the squa- 
dron off Cadiz. On the 6th of July he 
made a daring attack on a superior force 
in the Bay of Algesiras ; but, the enemy's 
ships being warped under some strong 
batteries, and the wind failing, Sir James 
found every effort to get nearer the enemy 
prove ineffectual, and was constrained to 
withdraw his forces after an action of five 
hours, leaving the Hannibal aground, and 
in their possession ; the squadron returned 
in the evening to Gibraltar to repair their 
damages. Although this action was not 
crowned with the success it merited, there 
have been few attacks on record in which 
the perseverance and bravery of the 
British navy were more conspicuously 
displayed. ‘ 

With an expedition unparalleled in 
naval annals, he repaired his shattered 
ships, and on the 12th inst. put to sea, 
and offered battle to the enemy's fleet, 
now considerably oni consisting of 
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ten sail of the line and three frigates, 
while his own force only amounted to five 
sail of the line, a frigate, and a polacca. 
From the moment it was known to the 
Admiral that the intention of the enemy 
was to put to sea, he formed the most 
favourable hopes that the action off Alge- 
siras would lead to a beneficial result tor 
his country. And in this he was not 
disappointed ; for before midnight two of 
the enemy’s three-deckers were blown up, 
and a 74 captured; it then became so 
totally dark that none of the enemy’s ships 
were visible. The Admiral continued 
his course during the night; and in the 
morning, when he discovered the enemy's 
ships, was reluctantly compelled to desist 
from further pursuit, they being too near 
the port of Cadiz to admit of his again 
attacking them. The Admiral returned 
with his prize to Gibraltar, where they 
were welcomed by the acclamations of ail 
the garrison, and a general illumination 
took place over the rock; thus, in only 
six days, ended a series of events, acknow- 
ledged by the most experienced judges to 
have never been surpassed in boldness of 
attempt, and ultimate success. Nor was 
England alone benefited by this victory, 
for Portugal itself may be said to have 
been preserved by the defeat of Linois, 
he being destined to seize a fleet of British 
merchantmen in the Tagus, and to co- 
operate with the land forces of France in 
the capture of Lisbon; but in conse- 
quence of his ships being so disabled they 
were laid up at Cadiz, and never again 
during the war left that port. 

For this brave action Sir James re- 
ceived the order of the Bath, Sept. 5, 
1802, together with the unanimous thanks 
of both Houses of Parliament, and a 
pension of 1,200/. per annum. The 
Thanks were proposed by Earl St. Vin- 
cent, then first Lord of the Admiralty, 
and seconded by the immortal Nelson, 
who declared that ** A greater action was 
never fought than that of Sir James Sau- 
marez.” 

After the short interval of peace, Sir 
James was appointed to the command of 
the Guernsey station, and subsequently 
second in command of the Channel fleet. 
In 1808 he hoisted his flag as Vice- Ad- 
miral of the White on board the Vic- 
tory, and was made Commander-in-chief 
of the British fleet in the Baltic, where 
for five years, by his firmness and con. 
ciliation, he kept Sweden faithful to her 
engagements to this country, and over- 
awed the power of Russia in those seas, 
The King of Sweden conferred upon 
him the insignia of a Knight Grand Cross 
of the order of the Sword, and presented 
o him‘a magnificent sword set with dia- 
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monds, His present Majesty, Berna- 
dotte, sent Lord de Saumarez in 1834 his 
full-length portrait. 

When this country was visited by the 
Emperor of Russia and King of Prussia, 
Sir James Saumarez received the personal 
thanks of those monarchs, together with 
those of Prince Metternich, on the part of 
the Emperor of Austria, for the services 
he had rendered to the common cause of 
Europe. When the Monarchs visited 
Oxford, Sir James was admitted with 
them to the honorary degree of D.C.L. 

The last of Lord de Saumarez’s public 
services was the command at Plymouth, 
from 1824 to 1827. In 1831 he was ap- 
pointed Vice- Admiral of England, which 
appointment he resigned for that of Ge- 
neral of Marines in the year following. 
It is believed the latter rank will now be 
abolished. At the coronation of our 
Sailor-King, he was called to the House 
of Peers, as Baron de Saumarez, of the 
Island of Guernsey, by patent dated 12th 
Sept. 1831, an honour which his friends 
had looked for at the conclusion of the 
war. 

In 1834, Lord de Saumarez was elected 
an Elder Brother of the Trinity House. 

His lordship married Oct. 27th, 1788, 
Martha, daughter and heiress of Thomas 
le Marchant, esq. of Guernsey, (her mo- 
ther was of the family of Dobree, another 
of the most ancient houses in the island,) 
and by that lady, who survives him, he 
had issue four sons and three daughters : 
1. the Right Hon. and Rev. James, now 
Lord de Saumarez, Rector of Huggate, 
in Yorkshire, who married in 1814, Mary, 
second daughter of the late Vice.Adm. 
Sir William Lechmere, but has no issue ; 
2. the Hon. Thomas le Marchant Sau- 
marez, who married in 1829, Catharine 
Spencer le Beresford, youngest daughter 
of the late Lt.-Col. Spencer Thomas 
Vassall; 3. the Hon. John St. Vincent 
Saumarez, a Captain in the Rifle Bri- 
gade; 4. Mary-Dobree, who died in 
1812; 5. the Hon. Martha-Harriet ; 6. 
Carteret, who died in 1814; and 7. the 
Hon. Amelia, married in 1822 to William 
Young Herries, esq. 

Lord de Saumarez was no less charac- 
terized by his virtues in private life than 
by his public services. To the poor he 
was unostentatiously benevolent, and he 
was a warm supporter of many religious 
and charitable institutions. He was one 
of the Vice- Presidents of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, and also of the 
Naval and Military Bible Society ; and 
one of the oldest members of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. His 
piety was sincere and habitual; he made 
a point of suppressing, as much as pos- 
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sible, the odious vice of swearing; his 
manners were ever courteous and affable. 
In his native island, where he lived much, 
from the benevolent idea that there his 
proenen would be most useful, he was 
ooked up to with respect and affection. 
This was amply testified at his funeral : 
when, although it was his wish that it 
should be conducted in as private a man- 
ner as circumstances would admit, it was 
impossible to resist the application of the 
gentlemen composing the Royal Court of 
the Island, to be admitted to pay the last 
tribute of respect to his memory. They 
accordingly attended in a body, as did 
almost every gentleman in the island, 
The pall was supported by General Ross, 
the Lieut.-Governor of Guernsey; Col. 
the Hon. W. H. Gardner, Major White 
of the 70th regiment, Capt. Dueall de 
Saumarez, R. N., Capt. N. Mauger, 
R.N., Col. Guille, and Lt.-Col. Cun- 
ningham. The mourners were his Lord- 
ship’s second son and son-in-law, Mr. 
Herries, Capt. John Listron, R. N., Col. 
Mann, Rev. Thomas Brock, S. Dobree, 
esq., &c. The body was deposited in the 
family vault in Catel churchyard. 

A portrait of Lord de Saumarez has been 
published in Brunton’s Naval History. 





Rev. Joun Pryce. 

Dec.2. Athis seat, Délvorwyn, Mont- 
gomeryshire, after a protracted and pain- 
tul illness, aged 66, the Rev. John Pryce, 
Vicar of Bettws, in that county. 

Mr. Pryce will long be remembered for 
his sterling friendship and liberality. Pos- 
sessing an independent fortune, he re- 
stored the vicarage-house, previously a 
dilapidated and inconvenient residence, 
but now an elegant cottage ornée, cousti- 
tuting a sweet feature of the retired vale 
in which the village stands. Although 
bred to the sacred profession, his consti- 
tutional ardour would not allow him to be 
backward during a period of public solici- 
tude. At the time of Bonaparte’s threat- 
ened invasion, when nearly every man 
who could bear arms became a soldier, 
especially in a county whose compara- 
tively thin population then rendered it 
difficult to produce a well-mounted force, 
he assumed the command of a troop of 
yeomanry. As an equestrian, Mr. Pryce 
was pre-eminent, and consequently an en- 
thusiastic admirer of that, perhaps, noblest 
of animals, the horse, His family was a 
collateral branch from the Pryces of New- 
town Hall, the representatives of Elystan 
Glodredd, a Prince of the tenth century, 
territorial Lord between the rivers Severn 
and Wye, who espoused a daughter of 
Einion ab Hywel Dda ; Mr. Pryce was 
therefore descended from one of the Five 
Royal Tribes of Wales. 
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Mrs. Ruoce. 

The subject of this memoir, whose 
death was announced in our Obituary of 
October last, was descended from a family 
of Nismes in France; her grandfather, 
with his family, emigrated from thence to 
England on the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, with many other families now of 
the first distinction in this country, to 
preserve unmolested their Protestant 
faith. 

Her father, Peter Nouaille, esq. pos- 
sessed a highly cultivated mind, had spent 
much time in Italy, and returned to Eng- 
land, from bis travels abroad, one of the 
most accomplished gentlemen of the old 
school. Soon after, he married the heiress 
of the Delamare family, then resident at 
Greatness, near Sevenoaks, Kent, which 
property he became possessed of in right 
of his wife; the issue of this marriage 
was, the subject of this memoir, and one 
son. On the former, her father bestowed 
his particular attention in the cultivation 
of her mind, improving to a high degree a 
natural taste for those accomplishments 
which he himself possessed in so eminent 
a degree. His house, which was con- 
stantly frequented by the most distin- 
guished literary characters of the time, 
both foreign and native, afforded her the 
opportunity of acquiring a perfect know- 
ledge of the modern languages, and besides 
French, Italian, and Spanish, she obtained 
a competent acquaintance with the Latin, 
and since, with the friendly assistance of 
the late Reverend Stephen Weston, stu- 
died with considerable success the He- - 
brew, for the purpose of reading the Bible 
in the original. 

Her proficiency in music was of the 
first excellence, executing the most diffi- 
cult passages of the most eminent authors 
with the utmost facility at sight; and the 
refined taste with which she performed 
the favourite compositions of Handel, 
Scarlatti, and other authors of the ancient 
music, never failed to rivet the attention 
of her auditors. 

Her skill in drawing and etching was 
equal if not superior, to her knowledge of 
music, copying from nature only with 
fidelity and precision, both in land- 
scape and natural history; her knowledge 
of botany, acquired from the instructions’ 
of her husband, enabled her to illustrate 
his treatises on various new species of 
plants from New Holland, &c. published 
in the 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, and 11th volumes 
ofthe Transactions of the Linnean Society, 
as well as his work on the unpublished 
plants of Guiana in fifty folio plates; in 
all of which, the magnified parts of fructi- 
fication, so difficult to be developed from 
dried specimens, are drawn with the ut- 
most precision and accuracy, by which she 
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obtained a perfect knowledge of the admi- 
rable and wonderful formation of flowers 
and of the physiology of vegetation. 

Her labours in the science of. botany 
were duly appreciated on the continent, 
by her name being given, (in compliment 
to the excellence of her drawings,) to a 
species of the Genus Nympheza or Water 

illy, by Dr. G. F. W. Meyer, of Got- 
tingen, in his elegant work on the new 

lants of Essequiboe, wherein he has 
justly distinguished her abilities by class- 
ing her with those celebrated botanists, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Blackwell, Misses Law- 
rence and Hutchins, and Mrs. Dawson 
Turner and her two daughters Maria and 
Elizabeth, who have embellished the vari- 
ous botanical works of their relatives with 
their drawings. 

Dr. Meyer in his work says: ** Domina 
Anna Rupees, uxor illustris Epuarpi 
Ruoce, F.R.S. S.A. L.S S. &e. 
Londini, femina nobilissima et ornatissi- 
ma, cujus im gratiam Nymphzam Rudgea- 
nam nostram nominavimus, omnes icones 
ad opus mariti, cui titulus Plantarum Gu- 
janae icones et descriptiones hactenus ine- 
dite, Lond. 1805, pertinentes summa 
arte laude concinnavit, Quarum iconum 
elegantissimarum indolem habitumque na- 
ture fidissimum, an exactitudinem botani- 
cam qua delineate sunt, magis admireris, 
vix constare videtur.” 

This work, on the new plants of Esse- 
quiboe, was sent to her from Gottingen 
by the author, with the following address: 
* Domine Anne Rudge, feminz ornatis- 
sim, et de re Botanica maxime merite, 
hoc specimen offert—observatissimus Auc- 
tor.” 

She also illustrated with her drawings, 
both her husband’s and eldest son’s com- 
munications to the Society of Antiquaries 
in the Archeologia, vol. 17, as well as in 
the 5th vol. of the Vetusta Monumenta, 
on the antiquities discovered in tracing 
the foundations of the entire buildings of 
the Abbey Church of Evesham, which 
were demolished with inveterate zeal at 
the time of the Reformation, of the par- 
ticulars of which building no traces were 
to be found in any publication before, of 
either its dimensions or its style of archi- 
tecture, until the foundations of this cele- 
Drated Abbey Church were, during part 
of the summer months in the course of fif- 
teen | yo gradually laid open and in vesti- 
gated, every carved fragment carefully pre- 
served, of which accurate drawings were 
made by her, and a plan laid down by her 
son from actual measurement as the work 
proceeded. 

There was no subject, however intricate, 
but she had the peculiar talent by close 
and patient investigation of making her 
own, 
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The expatriation of her family, on ac- 
count of the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, led her to make herself ac- 
quainted with the conflicting tenets 
professed by the Roman Catholic, and 
the Protestant Reformed Churches, and 
availing herself of the opportunity which 
her husband’s library afforded, she perused 
with great attention and care the histories 
of the Councils of Trent, Basle, and Con- 
stance, the works of Tertullian, Pascal, 
Abbadie, Saurin, Fenelon, Mosheim, and 
the lives of the Reformers, from which 
she obtained an intimate knowledge of 
the truth of the Christian Religion, and 
the superiority of the Reformed Church 
over the Roman, from its consonance 
with the pure and uncontaminated practice 
of the first Apostles. 

After five weeks of acute and patient 
suffering, in humble resignation to the 
divine will, she resigned her spirit into 
the hands of that Divine Being whose 
mercy and justice is boundless as the uni- 
verse, closing a spotless and well employ- 
ed life, with the best hopes for the enjoy- 
ment of eternal happiness, through the 
merits of our blessed Redeemer. 

Her temper and disposition were cast 
in the mould of human kindness ; ever 
attentive to others, the word self, had no 
place in her vocabulary—the model so 
beautifully, and with such true sentimental 
feeling, set forth in the Gospels, was the 
object of her constant attention, which all 
who profess Christianity are bound to 
usé their best endeavours to imitate. 
No tendency to censure others ever met 
with any encouragement frgm her in social 
intercourse ; on the contrary, whenever 
observations of such a nature were made, 
she always adduced some trait in the cha- 
racter attacked, to palliate reproach, which 
cast a bright ray of light on the shadow of 
obloquy. 

Her charities, in the exercise of which 
she omitted no opportunities, were ad- 
ministered with judgment and discrimina- 
tion, after obtaining a correct knowledge 
of the circumstances of the parties relieved. 
The high degree of estimation in which 
she was held by the inhabitants of Eve- 
sham, was fully manifested on the day of 
the funeral, the houses, both public and 
private being closed on the occasion, when 
the funeral of her whom all delighted to 
honour, intended to be private and at- 
tended only by the family and their con- 
nections, was voluntarily accompanied in 
solemn silence to the family vault in St. 
Lawrence Church, by a very considerable 
portion of the population of the borough ; 
the church of All Saints, in which the 
service was performed (that of St. Law- 
being under repair) was crowded to excess, 
and with difficulty was a sufficient space 
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obtained to conduct the procession from 
the church to the family vault, where the 
last ceremony was most feelingly per- 
formed by the Rev. Vicar, amidst the 
silent and deep regrets of his very nume- 
rous auditory. 


J. L. MceApam, Esa. 

Nov. 26. At Moffat, co. Dumfries, 
aged 80, John Loudon M‘ Adam, esq. the 
introducer of the system of Road-making 
known by his name. 

Mr. M*Adam was the second son of 
James McAdam, esq. of Waterhead, in 
the stewartry of Kirkcudbright, and of 
Susan Cochrane, a near relative of the 
Earl of Dundonald. The family ranked 
among the Barons of Scotland, and was 
seated at Waterhead previous to the ac- 
cession of James the Sixth of Scotland 
to the English throne. They were origi- 
nally descended from the once powerful 
Highland clan of McGregor; the first 
Baron of Waterhead having been Adam 
McGregor, from whom was derived the 

resent family name of MtAdam. James 
Mec Adam, the father of John Loudon, 
was the last of his line who professed the 
ancient Barony. His profuse expendi- 
ture occasioned its passing, by purchase, 
into the hands of a junior branch of the 
Mc Adam family. 

Mr. Mc Adam was, during the lifetime 
of his elder brother, adopted by an uncle 
in America; where he remained until the 
close of the revolutionary war. On his 
return, with other royalists, to his native 
country, he was speedily put on the com- 
mission of the peace for Ayrshire, and 
when, soon after, the lieutenancies of 
counties were established by law in Scot- 
land, he was appointed a deputy-lieute- 
nant for that county in the original Act of 
Parliament. It was in the course of his 
active services as a magistrate and trustee 
of roads, that Mr. M*Adam’s attention 
was first attracted to the want of scientific 
principles in the construction of roads. 
From that time to an advanced period this 
subject continued to occupy all the leisure 
of an active life, and the results were 
freely given to the country. Mr. Mt Adam 
was in his 60th year when he first com. 
menced his public career as a reformer of 
roads ; thus effecting a great national mea- 
sure during that period of life which men 
of common minds devote to retirement 
andrepose. He resided for some time at 
Bristol, where he was highly respected. 
Mr. Mc Adam has left a widow, and two 
or more sons by his first marriage, upon 
oneof whom (Sir James Nicoll Me Adam) 
was in 1834 conferred the title of Knight- 
hood, which the father declined on account 
of his age and growing infirmities. 
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In manner and address no man could be 
more agreeable. He was a man of science 
generally, conversed most intelligently on 
almost every subject, ry pace with the 
advancing knowledge of the age, and com- 
posed with all the accuracy of a professed 
litterateur. From Government he re- 
ceived, in two different instalments, 
10,0007.—a very slender reward, indeed, 
considering the vast utility of the improve- 
ment he originated. He was not rich; 
but he has left behind him what is better 
than money—a name which is as familiar 
as a household word. 





Cuartes Day, Esa. 

Oct. 25. Charles Day, esq. the 
wealthy blacking manufacturer, of the 
firm of Day and Martin, High Holborn. 

By his will he has left all his propert 
to trustees, viz. William Ualsrwend, 
of Vere-street, woollen-draper; William 
Croft, of Gower-street, esq. ; and Pinder 
Simpson, of Old Burlington-street, gen- 
tleman, on trust, to pay to Mrs. Day, his 
widow, 20002. a-year during her life, in 
addition to which she is to have the use 
of the mansion and furniture at Edge- 
ware; to Mrs. Horace Clagget, his 
daughter, he gives 3000/. a-year durin 
her life, and 1000/7. on the birth of eac 
child ; to the two children of his favourite 
sister he gives 10,000/. each; to several 
poor relations he charges his estate with 
annuities of 40/. a-year during their lives, 
and an annuity to the same amount to his 
body servants ; and to each of his nephews 
and nieces he bequeaths 10007. He then 
directs 100,000/. to be devoted to the 
establishment of a charity, to be called 
“ The Poor Blind Man’s Friend,” the 
interest of which, after allowing for the 
salary of a clerk and other expenses, is to 
be applied, under the sole direction of his 
executors, to the granting of annuities of 
from 10/. to 207. each, to poor blind men 
and women. 

After selling the business of the black- 
ing-manufactory, which he calculates will 
produce 69,000/. at nearly five years’ pur- 
chase, he directs that the whole of his re- 
siduary estate should accumulate for 21 
years, being invested to the best advan- 
tage from year to year; at the end of 
which time the whole amount to be di- 
vided amongst the surviving legatees, in 
sums proportionate to the amount of their 
legacies. The property, not including 
the estate at Catterham, near Croydon, 
in Surrey, is said to amount to 450,000/. 
sterling. 

On the 24th of November Dr. Lushing- 
ton applied to the Prerogative Court, for 
the purpose of having an administration 
granted, pendente lite, to the effects of 
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Mr. Day. The executors were desirous 
of obtaining the opinion of the Court, as 
the deceased had been totally blind for 
many years before his death. It was pro- 
posed on the part of the executors, in the 
first instance, to propound the will and 
codicil of concurrent dates, and then to 
take the judgment of the Court upon some 
other codicils, without opposing any of 
them; but there remained one codicil 
which they found it their duty to oppose. 
The Court granted an administration, li- 
mited as prayed, for six months, with li- 
berty to apply for an extension of the 
term, on security to the amount of 30,0002. 





Joun Bannister, Esa. 
Nov. 8. At his house in Gower-street, 
Bedford-square, aged 76, John Bannister, 


esq. 

We have all heard of Jack Bannister, 
the comedian, the tragedian, and the gentle- 
man ; the latter was a character Jack never 
lost on any stage. Comparatively few of 
us have seen him; with this disadvantage, if 
the writer of the present memoir attempts 
a sketch of the actor, it must needs be 
drawn from the recollections of his friends 
and contemporaries. 

John Bannister, better known as Jack 
Bannister, was born in London in the 
year 1760, the son of Charles Bannister, 
famous as a singer and as a wit, at that 
time a very young man, and a provincial 
actor, with a light purse. He gave his 
son a better education than might have 
been expected from his narrow means, 
Jack appears to have been intelligent 
when a boy, and to have had an early or 
natural taste for drawing. The time ar- 
rived, when it was considered how to place 
him out advantageously in life; Jack had 
his choice, and chose the profession of a 
painter. In the hope of obtaining for him 
a proper master, David Garrick, a man of 
taste and general influence, was by some 
friend apprised of young Bannister’s talents 
and wishes. ‘The great actor desired to 
see the boy, who without loss of time 
waited on him, and that interview took 
place which Bannister afterwards so vividly 
pourtrayed in his monodramatic_perfor- 
mance called ‘* The Budget.” The boy 
was desired to spout some passages from 
Shakespeare’s play; which he did in such a 
manner as to please the Roscius, who 
became very fond of him, and offered to 
instruct him for the stage. But the boy 
still preferred the sister art of painting life 
on canvass, Garrick therefore recom- 
mended him as a pupil to Loutherbourgh, 
who consented to take him on payment of 
two hundred pounds. ‘The elder Bannister 
had not this sum to part with, but found 
a friend who was willing to advance it for 





him. By the sudden and untimely death 
of this kind individual, the agreement was 
broken off almost as soon as arranged; 
but young Bannister was enlisted a stu- 
dent of the Royal Academy. He made 
some progress in the art of drawing, par- 
ticularly in the study of heads; but soon 
discovering, that a tedious time must elapse 
ere he could hope to make a lucrative 
business of painting, and that immediate 
receipts of money were of importauce to 
his parents, he relinquished this pursuit, 
and joined his father on the stage. We 
find that “Master J. Bannister” per- 
formed at Drury Lane Theatre through 
the seasons 1772-3-4, the minor characters 
in Tragedy and walking gentlemen in Co- 
medies. After this he left the theatre 
for a while to study under his kind patron 
Mr. Garrick. We cannot be surprised 
that a boy of fourteen years of age, or 
little better, should have had to fill the 
parts of nobodies in nothings. His am- 
bition was to shine in the “ higher walks ”’ 
of tragedy! Mr. Garrick advised the 
next part in which he should ‘appear, and 
it is well known how judicious this advice 
was. 

On the 27th August 1778 “* Mr. Ban- 
nister, Junior,” made his first appearance 
at the Little Theatre in the Haymarket, 
on his father’s benefit-night, as Dick, the 
stage struck ’pothecary lad, in Murphy’s 
farce “ The Apprentice.” This charac- 
ter called forth his real andadmirable tragi- 
comic powers, and brought him off with 
eminentsuccess. Inthe autumn ofthesame 
year he wus re-engaged at Drury Lane 
Theatre, and played the part of Zaphna 
in the tragedy of ‘* Mahomet,” a transla- 
tion from Voltaire. The play-bill states, 
“being his first appearance on this, and 
second on any stage.” The fact is, that 
Jack Bannister wished his right honour- 
able appearance as Dick at the Haymarket 
might be considered his début (so called) 
on the stage, regarding the parts he had 
formerly played as nothing more than intro- 
ductions to stage-tactics; which every 
actor must become familiar with before 
he can delineate characters of importance 
with any success, Mr. Garrick greatly 
admired the play of Mahomet, and took 
much pains to perfect Jack in it. ° Besides 
Zaphna, he played Dorilas in the tragedy 
of ‘* Merope,” during the same season. 

In the spring of 1779 the Bannisters, 
father and son, played at Covent Garden 
Theatre. Mr. Bannister, Junior, appear- 
ed as Achmet in Dr. Brown's tragedy 
* Barbarossa.” Mr. Garrick originally 
played this part, and influenced Jack to 
try it; indeed, we have his authority for 
saying, Garrick taught him to play the 
four parts of Achmet, Dorilas, Zaphna, 
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and Dick (in the Apprentice). On his 
own benefit night, 2th April, he acted 
the Prince in Henry IV. Part I., and 
Shift, in Foote’s farce *¢ The Minor ;” and 
gave for the first time on the stage, imita- 
tions of other performers, which were 
considered to be very clever. It is worth 
observing, that when ** The Apprentice” 
was performed here, during this season, 
Lewis played Dick, notwithstanding Mr. 
Bannister’s success in that part at the 
Little Theatre in the Haymarket. 

In the season 1779-80, we return with 
him to Drury. Sheridan’s mock tragedy 
“The Critic,” was produced, and Mr. 
Bannister was the original representative 
of Don Ferolo Whiskerandos. The piece 
was acted upwards of fifty nights during 
this season, and Bannister was the Don 
as many times. With the exception of 
Zaphna, he appeared in no other character 
till his benefit night, April 21, 1780, when 
he assumed Hamlet, we should imagine 
with little success. In Act 2d, according 
to the play-bills of the day, the elder 
Bannister gave singing imitations, and 
Jack Bannister a variety of imitations. 
The Bannisters were excellent mimics. 
At the Haymarket, in the summer of the 
same year, he played among other parts, 
Gradus, (the musty student, in the farce 
of ** Who’s the Dupe,” which he hit off to 
a nicety, Young Norval, Hippolitus, 
Shift, and a speaking Harlequin, in Mr. 
Colman, senior’s, * Genius of Nonsense.” 
In the latter he gained great fame. Cer- 
tainly, it was not for want of trial that 
Jack Bannister did not succeed in very 
many * walks” of the drama. Mr. Col- 
man had discovered in what his merits lay, 
and could apply them, but Bannister had 
still a preference for tragedy. His great- 
est achievement, as we shall show, was 
in the union of Tragedy and Comedy. 

His time had not yet come. While 
Lewis was at Covent Garden, Woodward 
at Drury, and Edwin at the Haymarket, 
Mr. Bannister had no employment in the 
squib and cracker parts of Comedy, the 
light infantry of the drama; and it was 
not till the death of Edwin that his talents 
had sufficient opportunity to be appre- 
ciated. 

The younger Colman, whose death fore- 
ran the death of Bannister a brief ten 
days, was one of his earliest friends. 
When the young Oxonian, he made ac- 
quaintance with the youthful actor behind 
the scenes of his father’s little theatre, and 
he has given the following interesting and 
amusing description of Jack Bannister at 
the time of which we have been writing. 
% He suffered the fate not very uncommon 
for an actor, who, before he is of age, 
begins his profession in London, of buckl- 


ing to a drudgery very much below his 
innate excellence, but his abilities were 
then in the bud, and his dine undecided ; 
so he took for the convenience of the 
theatre any line, good, bad, or indifferent, 
either in tragedy, comedy, or farce; no 
trifling proof of bis versatility of talent.” 
“ After his long established celebrity as a 
Comedian, it is curious to recur to his 
earliest days in the Haymarket Theatre ; 
when he was frequently tied to a sword, 
and rammed into a full-dress coat, to 
represent Lord Falbridge in ‘ The Eng- 
lish Merchant,’ and other deadly lively 
characters, little above those which are 
called, in the stage language, ‘ walking 
gentlemen.” There was a very perse- 
vering sky-coloured suit of laced clothes, 
which was always lugged out of the Hay- 
market wardrobe for him upon such occa- 
sions; and Jack Bannister, in his light 
blue and silver, with a sword by his side, 
was to all playgoers at that time as infal- 
lible a token of a clever young actor ina 
bad part, as deep mourning is the sign of 
death in a family.’’ 

At Drury Lane Theatre, in the seasons 
1781, 2, and 3, still bent on tragedy, Oro- 
noko, Posthumus, and Chamont, primary 
heroes of the serious muse, were the most 
notable of his personations. From this 
time he made but few attempts in tragedy, 
Tancred at the Haymarket, and Shylock 
some years afterwards on a benefit night, 
“ when strange things hap,’’ being, we 
believe, the only instances. As a comic 
actor he grew more and more a favourite, 
and by sure degrees ‘* Honest Jack,” 
guined a firmer hold in the hearts of his 
countrymen than any other actor ever 
celebrated. 

In 1783, Mr. Bannister married Miss 
Harper, then a pleasing vocalist of Co- 
vent Garden and the Haymarket Theatres, 
a monied and a ladylike woman. This 
union was blessed with unalloyed and 
well deserved happiness. In 1792, his 
wife, on account of their increasing family, 
retired from the stage. 

On the death of Edwin (in 1790), the 
liveliest and most farcical of all comedians, 
the heroes of O’Keefe’s extravaganzas 
descended to Jack Bannister; and even 
those who had so lately seen Bow- 
kitt, could not fail to be pleased with the 
acting, fiddling, capering, and singing, of 
Jack Bannister’s dancing-master. His 
Peeping Tom, and his Lingo, were equally 
as excellent ; so was his Trudge in « Inkle 
and Yarico,” his Lenitive in “The Prize,” 
and his Sylvester Daggerwood. Other 
favourites, during his brilliant career, were 
Dabble in “ The Humourist,” the Three 
Singles, brothers differing entirely in 
character, but in appearance as like as 
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gooseberries, in Prince Hoare’s farce ot 
“‘ Three and the Deuce” (which was writ- 
ten expressly to suit the actor’s talismanic 
powers), Acres in “The Rivals,’ Tim 
Tartlet in “* The First Floor,” Sir David 
Dunder in ‘* Ways and Means,” Pedrillo 
in “The Castle of Andalusia,” Michael 
Perez in *‘ Rule a Wife and Have a Wife,” 
Mercutio, in Romeo and Juliet, Ro- 
lando in “The Honeymoon,” Sadi_in 
‘© The Mountaineers,” Scout in “ The 
Village Lawyer,” Bobadil in “ Every 
Man in his Humour,” Tristram Fickle in 
“©The Weathercock,” Storm in “ Ella 
Rosenburg,” Dashwood in “ Know your 

own Mind,” Robin in ‘‘ No Song no Sup- 
’ per,” Dr. Pangloss in “ The Heir at Law,” 
Gregory in *¢ The Mock Doctor” (to the 
Dorcas of Miss Mellon, a rare treat), Job 
Thornbury in “ John Bull,” and Michael 
in ‘* The Adopted Child”—pathos, hu- 
mour, wit, and nonsense, all, he could 
make his audience weep and smile alter- 
nately. Those who know the parts we 
have mentioned, will appreciate the versa- 
tility of his talents. ut we have as yet 
reserved those performances in which he 
never found an equal. 

One of these was Ben in Congreve's 
«“ Love for Love.” Ben may be com- 
pared to a rough and vivid picture by Sal- 
vator Rosa, all but moving in itself, yet 
which can only move in our ideas, or in a 
living representative as powerful as itself. 
Jack Bannister alone could give this crea- 
ture life. 

With amazing spirit he entered into the 
extravagant part of Colonel Feignwell, in 
Mrs. Cowley’s Comedy, “ A Bold Stroke 
for a Wife,” changing his manner so en- 
tirely in its different transformations that 
those who were unacquainted with the 
oe might likely enough mistake the actor. 

his play would not have been tolerated, 
unless admirably acted. 

Another of hismaster-pieces was Young 
Ley in Murphy’s farce ‘* The Citizen ;” 
but Walterin “ The Childreninthe Wood,” 
was the character in which, aboveall others, 
he delighted not only every lover of the 
drama, buteveryadmirer of nature. Never 
did a performance, not excepting the Lady 
Macbeth of Mrs. Siddons, nor the Othello 
of Kean, more absorb the attention of an 
audience; never were so many tears shed 
in a Theatre, as when Jack was Walter. 

We must now retrace our steps a little. 
In 1796 Mr. Bannister left the Haymarket 
Theatre, finding it more profitable during 
the summer months “to star” about the 

rovinces. He returned to the Haymar- 
et but for one season, 1804. In 1807, 
he took into the country his collection of 
songs, imitations, and dramatic recitations, 
revised and — by his friend (Jeorge 
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Colman “ the Younger,” under the title of 
‘‘ The Budget.” These were delivered 
in a monodramatic entertainment, after 
the example of Mr. Dibdin and others, 
an example followed in our day, when the 
late Charles Matthews was “ At Home.” 

Bannister’s ‘‘ Budget” was an annual 
income to him. His was one of the few 
instances in which actors have had the 
good sense to keep the money which the 
stage bad brought them, and in this, as in 
his general character, he exalted his pro- 
fession. Gentleman Smith was not a 
completer gentleman than Bannister. 

In 1802-3, Mr. Bannister succeeded 
Mr. Kemble as stage-manager at Drury 
Lane Theatre; but, finding the duties of 
the office too irksome, he resigned it after 
one season. He was very subject to the 
gout, which prevented him from taking the 
squib-and-cracker parts he had been ac- 
customed to play, but he acted all his bet- 
ter characters with increasing effect. In 
1815 his troublesome disease urged him 
to quit the stage. Otherwise he was in 
the very prime of life, and his;dramatic 
powers were in their full perfection. 

On the Ist June, 1815, Mr. Bannister 
took leave of the stage, acting Echo in 
Kenney’s comedy “ The World,” in which 
he gave imitations of popular comedians, 
and Walter in “ The Children in the 
Wood.” At the conclusion of the per- 
formances he addressed the audience very 
admirably, and to this effect—** Seven and 
thirty years,” he said, ‘* have elapsed since 
I appeared before you, my kind benefac- 
tors. Considerations of health warn me 
to retire. Your patronage has given me 
the means to retire with comfort.” 

The loss of Mrs. Siddons to the stage 
was scarcely more regretted than that of 
Jack Bannister. He was the pet of all 
who knew and all who saw him. His 


» Name was “honest” Jack, a term as fa- 


miliar to us, as ever could have been rare 
Ben Jonson to our ancestors. No sooner 
was Jack’s face espied en the stage, 
than the audience were in raptures: his 
marked simplicity of character, and the 
modesty of his demeanour, stamped him 
the worthiest fellow of his craft, while his 
deep clear-toned voice, and sparkling eye, 
endeared him tenfold more. 

The following picture of his latter days 
in private life, has been drawn by a late 
great writer and kindhearted man (in the 
Quarterly Review, April 1836). We 
give his words:—* There is Jack Ban- 
nister, honest Jack, who in private cha- 
racter, as upon the stage, formed so excel- 
lent a representative of the national cha- 
racter of Old England—Jack Bannister, 
whom even foot-pads could not find it in 
their hearts to injure, 
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—[This distinguished performer and best 
of good-fellows was actually stopped one 
evening by two foot-pads, who recog- 
nizing in his person the general favourite 
of the English audience, begged his par- 
don, and wished him good night. Ho- 
race’s wolf was a joke to this.]—there he 
is, with his noble locks, now as remark- 
able as when covered with snow, as when 
their dark honours curled around his manly 
face, singing to his grandchildren the ditties 
which used to call down the rapture of 
crowded theatres in thunders of applause.” 

His wane of strength was gradual. 
The interesting old man has been seen 
for many years taking his daily walks in 
Gower-street, and making his way with 
the help of a good stout stick. Of late 
his man-servant attended to support him, 
He died on the evening of the 8th Nov. 
in the bosom of his family. His wife 
survives him. 

There are some pictures of Mr. Ban- 
nister by De Wilde, and other artists, in 
the galleryof Theatrical Portraits, belong- 
ing to the Garrick Club (the collection 
of the late Charles Mathews). Mr. Ban- 
nister visited the gallery during last 
autumn; he seemed pleased to recognize 
once more his early friends and bro- 
ther players, told anecdotes of some, and 
“fought their battles o’er again.” It is 
said the last play he saw was Shakspeare’s 
“ Romeo and Juliet,” Miss Fanny Kem- 
ble being the Juliet. 

On the 14th Nov. the remains of Mr. 
Bannister were buried in the family vault 
under the communion table in the Church 
of St. Martin’s in the Fields; the coffin 
was placed alongside that which bore his 
father. The principal mourners were 
members of the late gentleman’s family. 
The procession was followed from the 
Church to the grave by the most eminent 
members of the theatrical profession, 
amongst whom were Messrs. Charles 
Kemble, Bartley, Meadows, Macready, 
Cooper, Dibdin, Harley, Braham, Farren, 
Peake, Yates, King, Davidge, Mathews, 
Wilson, Henry, and Forrest. 

It is interesting to look back to the 
names of those actors who paid a similar 
respect to the memory of the elder Ban- 
nister. Our Readers will find them in 
Vol. 74 of our Magazine. 

Such was the life, and such the happy end, 
Of one who lived to gladden and to mend 


The hearts of stubborn thousands of his race, 
Who taught good humour from his happy face. 





M. Raynovarp. 
Oct. 27. Aged 75, M. Raynouard, 
the eminent French philologist. 
He was born at Brignole in Provence, 
on the 17th Sept. 1761. Until near 
Gent. Mac. Vor. VII. 


forty years of age, he practised as an ad- 
vocate ; when, having fortunately attained 
an honourable independence, he deter- 
mined to turn to that literature of which 
he was the devoted admirer. But, the 
revolution of 1789 having commenced, 
he was, like so many others, forced by it 
to take a part in public affairs. In 1791 
he was nominated a member of the Legis- 
lative Assembly ; but, shortly after, being 
undeceived in the favourable opinion he 
had formed of its tenaencies, he attempt- 
ed to escape, but was thrown into prison 
in the May of that year, and did not re- 
cover his liberty until after the 9th Ther- 
midor. In 1806 he was summoned to 
the Corps Legislatif, by the department 
du Var, where his name and exalted 
qualities were generally known. In 1811 
he still sat in that assembly, and he was 
chosen, together with the virtuous Lainé, 
a member of the Commission charged to 
report to the Emperor on the state of 
France. Their sentiments, which were 
dictated by M. Raynouard, were mpre 
true than pleasing to the tyrant, and 
the Corps Legislatif was dissolved. 

In 1814 M, Raynouard delivered seve- 
ral speeches in the Chamber of Deputies, 
always in favour of good measures ; and 
he also demanded the liberty of the press. 

In the same year he obtained the prize 
at the Institute for a poem, intitled, “ So- 
crate dans le temple d’Aglaure.” In the 
following year he brought forward his 
tragedy of ‘* Les Templiers,” which had 
previously been declared deserving of the 
great prize, in M. Geoffroi’s report on 
the duennial prizes in 1810. That judg- 
ment, however, was not approved by the 
Emperor, and M.. Raynouard was not 
crowned. He was, however, nominated 
a chevalier of the Legion d’ Honneur, and 
he had in 1807 succeeded the poet Lebrun 
in the second class of the Institute. Be- 
ing retained, in 1815, on the list of the 
members of the Academie Francaise, he 
obtained on the 20th Oct. in the same 
year, the honour of being inrolled also in 
the Academie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres. Finally, in 1817, he succeeded 
Sicard as Perpetual Secretary, and during 
many years discharged the duties of that 
office with indefatigable zeal. 

The researches which M. Raynouard 
was driven to make in defence of ‘+ Les 
Templiers,” led him to the study of the 
sources.of the French language, particu- 
larly the dialect of the troubadours, the 
ancient poets of his native clime. In his 
«“ Observations Philologiques sur le Ro- 
man de-Rou,” M. Raynouard demon- 
strated grammatical rules before un- 
known, and the discovery of which has 
greatly facilitated the “me of subse- 
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uent students of the remains of ancient 

rench literature. In several articles in 
the Journal des Savans, commencing in 
1816, he reviewed nearly all the publica- 
tions which treat on this subject, and has 
there thrown great light on many questions 
not yet determined. He has been suc- 
ceeded in the management of this Journal 
by M. Villemain. Some years before 
his death, he resigned many engagements, 
and among others that of Secretary to 
the Academie, for the purpose of devoting 
himself entirely to his “ Glossaire com- 
paré de la langue des Troubadours.” Of 
this valuable work the first volume only 
has been published ; but, as he has lett 
all the necessary materials in an advanced 
state of preparation, its completion is con- 
fidently expected from some one of his 
surviving friends. M. Raynouard is said 
also to have left an autobiography, to the 
publication of which we look forward 
with much interest, 

In M. Raynouard, the literature of France 
has sustained a real and irreparable loss. 
He had certainly no rival there in philo- 
logy, and he has left behind him no equal. 
He possessed a depth of judgment which 
is seldom found in his countrymen. But 
a great variety of knowledge, and a 
remarkable sagacity of views, were not 
his only merits: his friendships were 
cordial and sincere; and his private life 
every way correspondent to his distin- 
guished rank in the circles of science, 


Cuiercy DeckaseEp. 


At Drumcondra, near Dublin, aged 52, 
the Rev. Francis Baker, Vicar of Bal- 
rothery, in the same county. 

The Rev. John Darley, Rectog of Ar- 
boe, co. Tyrone, and late Fellow of Trinity 
college, Dublin, third son of Mr. Alder- 
man Darley of that city. He was a dis- 
tinguished scholar, a profound theologian, 
and a sincere and pious minister of the 
Gospel. 

At Chester, aged 72, the Rev. John 
Halton, Perpetual Curate of St. Peter’s 
in that city, and Vicar of Ciapham, York- 
shire. He was collated to the latter liv- 
ing in 1803 by Dr. Pelham then Bishop 
of Chester, and to the former by Bishop 
Mansel in 1815. 

At the deanery, Gort, co. Galway, 
aged 66, Richard Hood, D.D. Dean of 
Kilmacduagh. 

At Pontop hall, aged 48, the Rev. 
Jonathan Midgley, Fellow of Magdalene 
eollege, Cambridge, on the Dennis foun- 
dation, He graduated B.A. 1813, M.A. 
1823. 

Aged 81, the Rev. John Rees, Vicar of 
Aberdaron with Llanfaerlrys, Carnarvon- 
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shire, to which he was collated in 1810 
by Dr.: Majendie, then Bp. of Bangor. 

Nov. 5. At Goodshaw in Rossendale, 
aged 54, the Rev. George Howarth, for 36 
years Perpetual Curate of that chapelry, 
in the parish of Whalley. 

Nov. 6. At Kidderminster, the Rev 
Thomas Cook, for twenty-two years Cu- 
rate of that parish. He was of St. Ed- 
mund hall, Oxford, B.C. L. 1803. 

At’Plasyndra, Bala, in his 80th year, 
the Rev. Simon Lloyd, B.A. of Jesus 
coli. Oxf. brother to the late Hugh 
Lloyd, esq. of Chester. 

Nov. 11. At Axminster, aged 55, the 
Rev. Edward Cook Forward, Rector of 
Limmington, co. Somerset, and of Comb- 
pyne, co. Devon. He was the son of S. 
Forward, esq. of Axminster; entered 
Wadham college, Oxford, in 1799, gra- 
duated B.A. 1804, M. A. 1807; and be- 
came ‘a"Fellow of that Society; was in- 
stituted to Combpyne in 1807, and pre- 
sented, to Limmington by his college in 
1810. 

Nov. 13. At Elsworth,” Cambridge- 
shire, aged 53, the Rev. Matthew Hol- 
worthy, Rector of that parish, to which 
he was instituted on his own presenta- 
tion in 1827. He was of Caius coll. 
Camb. B.A. 1810. 

Nov. 14. At Smithey Brook, “near 
Wigan, the Rev. John March, B.A. of 
St. John’s college, Cambridge. 

Nov. 16. The Rev. John Prichard, 
M.A. of Brasenose college. Oxford ; eldest 
son of the Rev. Richard Prichard, M.A. 
of Dinam, and Rector of Lianfair, Angle. 
sea. He entered as a Commoner of 
Brasenose in 1815, and graduated B.A. 
1819, M.A. 1823. 


Nov. 17, At Southchurch rectory, Es- 
sex, aged 33, the Rev. C. H. B. Bazely. 
He was of Clare-hall, Camb. and was col- 
lated to his living in 1828 by the late Arch- 


bishop Manners-Sutton, Southcburch 
being a peculiar of the see of Canterbury. 

Nov. 22. At Tideswell, Derbyshire, 
aged 81, the Rev. Thomas Brown, Vicar 
of that parish, to which he was presented 
in 1796 by the Dean and Chapter of Lich- 
field. 

Nov. 22. At Havod, aged 72, the Rev. 
Peter Bayley Williams, B.A. for 44 years 
Rector of Lianrug and Lianberris, and 
one of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace 
for Carnarvonshire. He was collated to 
both his livings in 1792 by Dr. Warren, 
then Bp. of Bangor. 

Nov. 24. At Leysdown, Isle of Shep- 
pey, in his 52d year, the Rev. Theodosius 
Wood, Vicar-of that parish. He was of 
Magdalene college, Cambridge, where he 
took’ the degree of B.A. in 1813. He 
was formerly Curate of Middle, Shrop- 
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shire; and was collated to Leysdown in 
1828, by the late Abp. of Canterbury. 

Nov. 25. At Hitchin. the Rev.. Peter 
Robert Venables Hinde, Fellow of King’s 
college, Cambridge. He was the fourth 
son of Robert Hinde, esq. of Preston 
castle near Hitchin, and brother to Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Samuel Venables Hinde, K.C.B. 
Colonel of the 32d foot. Mr. Hinde 
graduated B. A. 1784, M.A. 1787. He 
became the Senior Fellow of King’s col- 
lege, by the death of Mr. Simeon, whom 
he survived only twelve days. 

Nov. 27. At West Retford, Notts, 
aged 76, the Rev. Abraham Youle, for 
nearly 50 years Rector of that parish, and 
for 37 Vicar of Grove in the same county : 
and for along period one of the magis- 
trates for the liberty of Southwell and 
Serooby. He was presented to the former 
church in 1787 by the Corporation, and to 
Grove in 1798 by A eon esq. 

Dec. 3. Aged 76, the Rev. Edward 
Thomas, D.D. Vicar of Billesdon and 
Rector of Skeflington, Leicestershire, and 
Chaplain to the Earl of Tyrconnel. He 
was presented to Billesdon in 1793, by 
the Rev. Henry Greene; and to Skef- 
fington in 1816 by '‘. R. Davenport, esq. 

Dec. 6. At Bampton, Oxfordshire, the 
Rev. Robert Symonds, Rector of Hinton, 
and a magistrate for the county of Berks. 
He was formerly Fellow of Oriel college, 
Oxford ; and was presented to Hinton in 
1806 by J. L. Symonds, esq. 

Dec. 14, At Durdham Down, near Clif- 
ton, aged 50, the Rev. Craven Ord, of 
Greensted hall, Essex, a Prebendary of 
Lincoln, and Vicar of St. Mary de Wig- 
ford, in that city. He was the eldest son 
of the late Craven Ord, esq. F.R.S. and 
S.A. by Mary-Smith, dau. of John Red- 
man, of Greensted hall, esq. (see Gent. 
Mag. for May 1832, p. 469); was matricu- 
lated of University college, Oxford, in 
1803, graduated B.A. 1806, M.A. 1811; 
was collated to the prebend of Gretton in 
the church of Lincoln by Bp. Tomline in 
1814; and nominated himself in right of 
that stall to the vicarage of Gretton with 
Duddington in Northamptonshire ; which 
he exchanged for his church in Lincoln in 
1819. He married in 1814 Miss Marga- 
ret Blagrave, niece to Lady Cullum, wife 
of Sir John Cullum, Bart. 

Dec. 18. Aged 84, the Rev. Edward 
Turner, Rector of Noke, Oxfordshire, and 
of Evedon, co. Linc. He was the son of 
Mr. Henry Turner, of Eaton, Berks ; 
matriculated of Pembroke coll. Oxf. 1771, 
graduated B.A. 1775, M.A. 1777, and 
was presented to both his livings in 1804; 
the former being in the gift of the Duke 
of Marlborough, and the latter of the Earl 
of Winchelsea. 
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DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Oct... At Woburn-place, Mrs. Anne 
Margaret Forster. She has bequeathed 
10007. to the Westminster and 1000/. to 
the Charing-cross Hospitals, after the 
death of Mr. Wm. Forster, now 70 years 
of age. 

Nov. 2. Hannah, wife of the Rev. J. 
S. Sergrove, rector of St. Mary Somer- 
set, London, and of Cooling, near Ro- 
chester. 

Nov. 15. In Norfolk-st. Strand, aged 
56, William Wynne Smith, esq. formerly 
of Birmingham. 

Nov. 16. At Fulham, Major-Gen. 
Wm. Macleod, of the Madras Establish- 
ment. 

Nov. 17... Mr. Adams, the celebrated 
equestrian of Astley’s amphitheatre. 

Nov. 19. Miss Vaughan, of Manches- 
ter-sq. She has left a bequest of 40,0002. 
to the Marquis of Headfort and his chil- 
dren, and the immense sum of 150,000/. 
to public charities, besides large legacies. 
Mr. Vaughan, her brother, is her heir; 
and on bis demise the heir-at-law is the 
present Lord Grantley. Her remains 
were interred in the family vault in Hert- 
fordshire, Sir James Cockburn and Sir 
Jas. Hamilton being the chief mourners. 

Nov. 18. At Lewisham, aged 38, Lieut. 
Robert Lester Parkinson, R.N., second 
son of J. Parkinson, esq. of Sackville-st. 

Nov. 21. At Vanburgh Castle, Black- 
heath, Jane, dau. of John Holmes, esq., 
High Bailiff of Southwark. 

Nov. 23. Henry Richard Bellingham, 
esq. barrister-at-law, brother to Sir Alan 
Edward Bellingham, Bart. of Castle Bel- 
lingham, co. Louth. He was the se- 
cond son of the lxte Sir Alan Bellingham, 
the second Bart. by Elizabeth, second dau. 
of R. E. Walls, of Boothby-hall, co. Lin- 
coln, esq. He was called to the bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn, Jan. 27, 1835. 

Nov. 25. At Tottenham, aged 88, John 
Smith, esq. formerly of the Examiner’s 
office. 

Nov. 27. In South-st. Park-lane, aged 
29, the Hon. George Augustus Lamb, 
only son of Lord Viscount Melbourne, 
and grandson of the Earl of Bessborough ; 
a godson of his late Majesty George 1V. 

Nov. 27. In Upper Gower-st. aged 62, 
Anna Maria, relict of J. Spooner, esq. of 
Barbadoes. 

Nov. 28. At Camberwell, in his 90th 
year, Richard Boyman, esq. 

Nov. 28. In Burton-st. aged 88, John 
McIntosh, esq. 

Nov. 29. In Berkeley-sq. Clara, wife of 
Thomas Thornhill, esq. 

Laiely. Aged 49, Dan. Lancaster, esq. 
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eldest son of the late Rev. D. Lancaster, 
rector of Putney. 

At Fulham, in her 70th year, Mrs. Ann 
Wilkinson, of Avington, widow of Rich. 
Wilkinson, esq. of South Lambeth. 

At Lambeth, in his 90th year, Mr. G. 
Hayes, formerly a solicitor of Northamp- 
ton. 

Dec. 4, At Stamford-bill, aged 76, Jobn 
Craven, esq. 

Dec. 5. In Hanover-st. aged 27, Henry 
Connor, esq. Capt. 40th regt. 

Dec. 7. At Lower Brook-st. aged 61, 
T. Parkinson, esq. 

Dec. 8. In London, aged 94, Matthias 
Attwood, esq. of Hawn, near Hales Owen, 
for many years a Deputy Lieut. and ma- 
gistrate for the counties of Salop and 
Worcester ; father of Matthias Attwood, 
esq. M.P. for Whitehaven, and Thomas 
Attwood, esq. M.P. for Birmingham. 

Dec. 9. In Chester-terrace, Regent’s- 
park, aged 44, Donna Maria Antonia d’ Ar- 
gain de Lizaur, wife of Don Jose Augus- 
tin de Lizaur, of London. 

Dee.10. Aged 52, James Fairbank, esq. 
of Staple Inn, solicitor. 

Dec. 12. In Cadogan-place, in her fifth 
year, Alicia Ellen, eldest dau. of Major 
Blood, 68th regt. 

Dec. 13. At Brompton, aged 34, Capt. 
J. Gibson, late 88th Regiment. 

Dec. 14. Aged 68, Mr. William Pine, 


formerly proprietor and publisher of the 
Bristol Gazette. 


Beps.—Dec. 6. Susanna Rebecca, the 
wife of T. Pearse, esq. of Bedford. 

Berks.— Nov. 22. At Pusey House, 
Farringdon, aged 39, Lady Hurriot- Eliza- 
beth, wife of the Rev. John C. Stapleton, 
sister to the Earl of Carnarvon and Lady 
Emily Pusey. She was the eldest dau. 
of Henry George, 2d and late Earl, by 
Eliz.- Kitty, dau. and heir of Col. J. D. 
Acland, and was married in 1829, 

CaMBRIDGE.—Nov. 17. At Hauxton, 
in his 60th year, Frederic Markby, esq. 

CornwaLt.—At Michaelstow, Mary 
Couch, at the advanced age of 102 years. 

Dee. 2. At Tresillian House, aged 43, 
Rich. Gully Bennet, esq. for many years 
an active Magistrate. 

Cumpertanp.—At Woodhall, near 
Hesket-new- Market, Rachel Wilkinson, 
aged 104. . Bereft of her parents when 
young, she supported herself by frugality 
and industry, and never applied for paro- 
chial relief. 

Drvon.—Oct. 24. At Torquay, Alex. 
Philip Thompson, Madras Native Inf. 

Nov. 9, At Sidmonth, aged 20, D’ Arey, 
youngest son of late Charles Carr Morton, 
esq. of co. Cavan. 

Nov. 16. At Torquay, aged 34, Katha- 
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rine Jane Perry, only dau. of the late 
D. QO. P. Okeden, esq. of More Critchel, 
co. Dorset. 

Nov. 24, Suddenly, while hunting, aged 
50, Henry Boulton, esq. of Chudleigh, 
second son of the late Henry Boulton, 
esq. of Givon’s Grove, near Letherhead. 

Nov. 26. At Exmouth, at an advanced 
age, Mrs. Hempson, mother of the wife 
of the Rev. Mr. Polwhele, of Cornwall. 

Nov. 28. At Honiton, aged 80, John 
Rogers, esq. merchant. 

Dec. 1. At Exeter, aged 84, Richard 
Tremlett, esq. of the firm of Anthony 
Tremlett and Sons, merchants. 

Duruam.—At South Shields, aged 71, 
Mr. J. Winter, supposed to be the last 
survivor of those who sailed with Gover- 
nor Phillips to Botany Bay, in 1787. 
He was second officer in the boat, the 
crew of which discovered Port Jackson ; 
and was the first European who landed at 
Sydney Cove. p 

Essex.—Nov. 17. Catherine, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. Lewis Way, of Spen- 
cer Farm. 

Nov. 25. Priscilla- Pitts, eldest daw. of 
the late Joseph Dimsdale, esq. of Upton. 

Dee. 15. At Chigwell, aged 80, James 
Bridger, esq of Aldgate. 

GioucesTer.—Oct. 24. At Chelten- 
ham, Mary, wife of Sir Archibald Grant, 
of Moneymusk, co. Aberdeen, 4th Bart. 
She was a dau. of Major John Forbes, 
of New, was married in 1788, and was 
mother of the present Sir James Grant 
and other children. 

Nov. 10. Susannah, relict of the Rev. 
Henry Manifold, only surviving dau. of 
the late Benjamin Bathurst, esq. of Lyd- 
ney Park, Gloucestershire, and sister to 
the Bishop of Norwich. 

Nov. 23. At Clevedon, near Bristol, 
Jane- Gay, second daughter of the late Hon. 
Sir John Gay Alleyne, Bart. of Barbadoes. 

Nov. 25. Aged 77, William Thomas, 
esq. solicitor, of Bristol. 

Dec. 1. Clarissa, wife of S. Peach 
Peach, esq. of Tockington, near Bristol ; 
and Dec. 20, Samuel-Cruger, his only son. 

Dec. 2. At Cheltenham, aged 77, John 
Ratcliffe, esq 

Dec. 6. At Cheltenham, aged 29, 
Annie- Charlotte, wife of Richard Foster, 
esq. 

tisk 16. At Clifton, aged 84, Mary, 
relict of the Rev. Chas. Henry Perry, 
Vicar of Speen. 

Hants.— Dec. 19. At Bramdean, 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late Rev. W. 
Gomm, Rector. 

Nov. 23. At Southampton, aged 80, 
the widow of J. Pinnock, esq. of Devon- 
shire-place, and of Jamaica. ‘ 

Nov. 28. At Kivernell’s, near Lyming- 
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ton, aged 81, Elizabeth, wife of Lieut.- 
Gen. Farmer, and previously of Capt. 
Thomas Symonds, R.N. 

Nov. 28. Coote Carroll Nelson, esq. 
Lieut. R.N., youngest son of Lieut.-Gen. 
Nelson, of Devonport. 

Lately. At Shirley, Mary, wife of 
Lieut. M. C. Forster, R.N., and dau. of 
Sir Joseph Hoare, Bart. 

At Portisham, aged 75, Mrs. Ann 
Hardy, sister of Rear-Adm. Sir T. M. 
Hardy, Bart. Governor of Greenwich 
Hospital. 

Dec. 10. At Winchester, 
Hodgkinson, eldest daughter 
Rev. Dr. Short. 

HEREFORD —Nov. 30. At Hereford, 
aged 77, Charlotte-Ann, relict of John 
Meysey, esq. attorney, dau. of the late 
Digby Cotes, M.A. Rector of Abbey 
Dore, and Vicar of Bromyard. 

Dec. 3. Aged 78, Mrs. Sarah Jones, 
sister of the late Rev. J. Jones, Vicar of 
Foy. 

Herts.—Nov. 18. At Gaddesdon-park, 
aged 73, Charlotte- Anne, the wife of R. 
Moore, esq. of Hampton-court Palace. 

Dec. 4. At Little Hadham, aged 70, 
James Chaplyn, esq. 

At Wallington Rectory, aged 81, Eli- 
zabeth, wife of the Rev. - Sisson, A.M. 

Kent.—Nov. 26. Aged 25, Robert, 
the youngest son of William Edmeades, 
esq. of Nursted Court, Kent. 

At Ramsgate, the wife of Sir Thomas 
Grey, of that place. 

Dec. 1. At Walmer, Mrs. Gordon, 
relict of Lieut.-Colonel Robert Gordon, 
many years Adjutant-gen. on the Bom- 
bay establishment. 

Dec. 3. Clarissa, wife of Edward To- 
ker, esq. of the Oaks, Ospringe, second 
dau. of the late Philip Champion Cres- 
pigny, esq. M.P. 

Dec. 16. At Ramsgate, aged 54, Cap- 
tain Woolward, for many years Harbour 
Master. 

LancasHinE.—Nov. 8. At the house 
of his brother-in-law P. F. Willert, esq. 
Ardwick, near Manchester, Wm. Plum- 
ridge Beale, an excellent violincellist. 

Nov. 13. At Pemberton, near Wigan, 
aged 28, John Marsh, esq. B.A. of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 

Nov. 21. At Prescot, aged 73, Jane, 
widow of the Rev. John Barnes, Vicar 
of Huyton, (brother to the Rev. Dr. 
Barnes, Master of St. Peter’s college, 
Cambridge): sister to the Rev. Joseph 
Hodgkinson, Rector of Dudcoat, Berks. 

Nov. 27. At the Manchester Theatre 
Royal, aged 71, Mr. Hughes, many years 
celebrated for his skill in playing the oboe. 
He was born near Wigan, and has exer- 
cised his profession with very high repu- 
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tation in Manchester for upwards of half 
a century. 

Lately. At Manchester, aged 48, Mr. 


E. Shuter, comedian, formerly of the 
Theatre, Bristol. 

Mippiesex.— Dec. 2. At Hampton 
Sourt Palace, Mrs. Kerby, widow of the 
Hon. Thos. Norbury Kerby, of Antigua. 

Dec. 11. At Sunbury, aged 74, the 
widow of Lt.-Col. Chauvel, of Walton- 
bridge. 

NorFrotk.—Nov. 29. At an advanced 
age, John Thurlow Dering, esq. of Crow 
hall, Denver. 

NorruampTon.—Dec. 5. At Bran- 
ston, aged 81, Helen, relict of the Rev. 
J. Jenkins, B.C.L. and Rector of Od- 
lingtree. 

Oxon.—Dee. 4. At Thame, in her 
98th year, Mrs. Ann Cooper, spinster, 
and that day month preceding, in her 100th 
year, Mrs. Mary Cooper, spinster, ber 
sister. These ancient ladies could read 
and sew without the aid of spectacles, and 
indeed possessed all their faculties to the 
last, and would amuse their visitors with 
a narration of the miserable incidents of 
the great fire at Haddenham 90 years ago! 
A few months since, Mrs. Field, a sister, 
died in London, aged 92. About 12 
months ago their brother, Mr. Z. Cooper, 
died at Thame, aged 86. 

Satop.—Lately, At Hatton hall, Marv, 
widow of Robert Sleaney, esq. 

SoMERSET.—Dec. 3. Mary, wife of 
the Rev. John Bayly, Vicar of Chilthorne 
Domer, dau. of the late Thomas Valen- 
tine Cooke, esq. of Sunning hill, Berks. 

Dec. 5. At Bath, Frederica, relict of 
the late Robert Glyn, esq. second son of 
Sir Richard Carr Glyn, Bart. of Gaunts, 
co. Dorset, and third dau. of the late 
Henry Harford, esq. of Down Place, 
Berks. She was married in 1829, and 
became a widow in March last. 

Dec.11. At Bruton, Frances, wife of 
Capt. G. Henderson, R.N. and dau. of 
E. W.Sympson, esq. of Winckton, Hants. 

Starrorp.—Nov. 16. Aged 60, Fran- 
cis Brooks, esq. of Moss Pit House, near 
Stafford, many years Town Clerk of that 
town. 

Surrey.—Nov. 18. At Dorking, Jo- 
seph Lynn, esq. formerly Chief Clerk in 
the Registrar’s Office, Chelsea Hospital. 

Nov. 20. At Walton, in her 85th year, 
the Right Hon. Emma Countess dowager 
of Tankerville. She was the younger 
dau. and cvheiress of Sir James Cole- 
brooke, the Ist Bart. by Mary, eldest dau. 
and coheiress of Stephen Skinner, esq., 
was married in 1771 to Charles 4th Earl 
of Tankerville, and left his widow in 
1822, having had issue the present Earl, 
three other sons, and six daughters. 
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Nov. 26. At Richmond, aged 63, Tho- 
mas Cadell, esq. of the Strand, bookseller, 
and of Charlotte-st. Fitzroy square. He 
was the only son of Thomas Cadell, esq. 
Alderman of London, of whom some me- 


moirs will be found in Gent. Mag. vol. - 
In 1793 bis father re-- 


Lxxu. p. 1173. 
tired from trade, leaving the business, 
which he had made one of the first in 
England, to the late Mr. Cadell and Mr. 
William Davies, who jointly carried it on 
until the death of the latter in 1819, since 
which period Mr. Cudell’s name has stood 
alone. ‘Thus, for nearly balf a century 
the late Mr. Cadell followed his father’s 
_example, and preserved the reputation the 
house had acquired for liberality, honour, 
and integrity. In 1802 he married a 
dau. of Robert Smith, esq. of Basing- 
hall-st. (sister to the Messrs. Smitb, au- 
thors of the Rejected Addresses, &c.) by 
whom he had a numerous family ; but we 
believe the name of Cadell, which has 
been eminent among publishers for the 
last 70 years, is no longer to exist in the 
list of London booksellers, 

Dec. 4. At Mickleham Rectory, aged 
29, Elizabeth Jane, wife of the Rev. A. 
Burmester. 

Henrietta, 2nd dau. of H. P. Sperling, 
esq. of Norbury park. 

SussEx.—Nov. 7. At Brighton, aged 
42, Lt. Col. A. J. H. T. Stapleton, late 
of 3d guards. 

Lately. Mr. Tyler, land-agent and 
steward of the Earl of Egremont, leaving 
a property to bis relatives exceeding in 
value 300,000/. 

Dec. 4. At Petworth, aged 50, John 
James Blagden, esq. surgeon, leaving a 
widow and eight children. 

Lately. At Leamington, aged 81, Mrs. 
Frances Gresley, sister to the late Sir 
Nigel Gresley, of Drakelow, Bart. 

Warwick.—Nov. 20. At Handsworth, 
aged 85, Capt. Simms, Royal Marines. 
He was in actual service upwards of thirty 
years, fought in several battles, and was 
wounded in saving the life of Adm. Sir 
John Colpoys, at the mutiny of the Nore. 

Dec. 17. John Johnstone, son of the 
Rev. W. F. Hook, Vicar of Trinity parish, 
Coventry. 

Witts.—Nov. 25. In her 83rd year, 
Harriet, relict of the Rev. T. G. Vilett, 
D.C. L. of Swindon. 

York.—Nov. 9. On his 87th birth-day, 
W. Blanchard, esq. proprietor of the 
York Chronicle for nearly 60 years. He 
was chosen a member of the York corpo- 
ration in February, 1780, and served the 
office of sheriff in 1817. 

Nov. 10. At Hatfield Woodhouse, in 
her 100th year, Mrs. Betty Smith, retain- 
ing all her faculties nearly to the last. 
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Nov. 19. In his 68th year, Michael 
Stocks, esq. of Catharine House, near 
Halifax, for many years one of the most 
active and intelligent magistrates in the 
county. 

Nov. 23. At Chanel Allerton, in his 
55th year, James Nicholson, esq. late 
town-clerk, magistrate’s clerk, and clerk 
of the peace for Leeds, which offices he 
held up to the time of the passing of the 
Municipal Corporation Reform Act. 

At Ripley Castle, aged 42, Julia- 
Wharton, wife of Capt. Sir Robert Barrie, 
R.N. sister to Sir W. A. Ingilby, Bt. 
She was the 6th dau. of Sir John the first 
Bt. by Elizabeth, dau. and sole heiress of 
Sir Wharton Amcotts, Bart. was married 
in 1816, and has left a son and four 
daughters. 

ately. At Northfield House, near 
North Norton, in his 90th year, Mr. John 
Morton, father of Mrs. Sykes, of Horn- 
sea, and a lineal descendant of John Mor- 
ton, Archbishop of York, and Chancellor 
to King Henry the Seventh. 

Wa.es.—At Bangor, Thomas Morti- 
mer, esq. brother to J. Mortimer, esq. 
of Manton-hall, co. Rutland. 

Nov.11. At Old Derby, near Haver- 
fordwest, aged 103, Elizabeth Page. She 
retained her faculties to the last. 

Scorcanp.-— Nov. 4, At Edinburgh, 
Capt. Gilbert M:Donald Milton, late of 
the Royals. He was the last surviving 
nephew of the celebrated Flora M‘Do- 
nald, who rescued the Pretender. 

Nov. 13. At Edinburgh, Mrs. Craig, 
relict of Milliken Craig, esq. late a Com- 
mander E, I. C. 

Nov. 26. At Kirklands, of Ancrum, 
Roxburghshire, Elizabeth, wife of Jobn 
Richardson, esq. of Fludyer-street, West- 
minster. 

InELAND.—Zately. In Dublin, Capt. 
William Peacock, h. p, 7ist Light Infan- 
try, son of the late Rev. R. Peacock, of 
Ross House, Tipperary, 

Near Letterkenny, Donégal, Eleanor, 
relict of Mr. Charles Gallagher, at the 
extraordinary age of 109 years. Only fifty 
years ago she gave birth at once to three 
children, two of whom are now living. 

At Dublin, the Rt. Hon. the Coun- 
tess of Belvidere, 2d wife and widow of 
George 2d and last Earl. She was a 
dau. of the Rev. Mr, M‘Cay, of Philips- 
borough; was married in 1803, and left a 
widow in 1814, 

Trail Hall, esq. King’s Counsel. 

East Inpies.—May 22. At Calcutta, 
W. A. Burke, esq. M. D. Inspeetor-ge- 
neral of Hospitals in the East Indies. 

May 28. At Ellore, by being thrown 
from his horse, Major T. M, Claridge, 
commanding the 43d N. I, 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from Nov. 22, to Dec. 13, 1836. 


Christened. Buried. 2 and 5 436|50 and 60 478 

Males 2799 5758 Males 2270) 4600 & 5 and 10 204] 60 and 70 446 

“emales 2050 f Females 2330 § 2 J 10 and -20 207| 70 and 80 366 

= ) 20 and 30 335| 80 and 90 137 

Whereof have died under two years old...980 — f 30 and 40 455| 90 and 100 39 
40 and 50 517 


By the Generat Bitt of Mortatiry, from Dee. 15, 1835, to Dec. 13, 1836, it 
appears that the number of Christenings and Burials were as follow :— 





Christened . . 13,024 Males Buried . . .@ 9,202 Males 
13,231 Females 9,027 Females 
Total 26,255 Total 18,229 





Of the number buried 4,157 were under two years of age; 1,634 between two and 
five; 783 between five and ten; 673 between ten and twenty; 1,315 between 
twenty and thirty; 1,651 between forty and fifty; 1,866 between fifty and sixty; 
1,849 between sixty and seventy; 1,573 between seventy and eighty ; 685 between 


eighty and ninety ; 94 between ninety and a hundred ; and one at the age of one hun- 
dred and seven. . 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Dec. 16, 

















Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 

s. d. e &1ia dia &G1tae dia & 

58 2 | 38 6 |26 9]13910 |45 5 | 44 4 

PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. Dee. 19. 

Kent Bags............4 O/. Os. to 6/. Os. | Farnham (seconds) 02 Os. to OL Os. 
ORIEE,.«. 0000cscceccsves Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. | Kent Pockets ...... 41. 10s. to 7. 10s. 
| Se Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. | Sussex..... ......... 32 15s. to 4. 10s. 
‘arnham (fine) ... ... 7. Os. to 91. 10s. | Essex .......00++ vevee Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Dec. 26. 
Smithfield, Hay, 3/7. 10s. to 4d. 10s,—Straw, 17. 10s. to 27. 0s.— Clover, 5/. 5s. to 61.0s. 


SMITHFIELD, Dec. 26. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


ere ae Se ee eee Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
Mutton.................48, Od. to 5s. Od. Head of Cattle at Market, Dec. 26. 
i aero 4s. Od. to 5s. Gd. OB vcs Giivenken 1,792 Calves 17 
POMRE. o.000cns overecsace 3s. 6d. to 4s. 8d. Sheep & Lambs 11,890 Pigs 210 


COAL MARKET, Dec. 26. 
Walls Ends, from 21s. 6d. to 25s.0d. perton. Other sorts from 19s. Od. to 23s. 6d. 


TALLOW, per ewt.— Town Tallow, 52s. Od. Yellow Russia, 44s. Od. 
SOAP.—Yellow, 58s. Mottled, 54s. Curd, 60s. 
CANDLES, 7s. Od. per doz. Moulds, 8s. 6d. 








PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 

‘ 23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 

‘ Birmingham Canal, 204.-—— Ellesmere and Chester, 81.—— Grand Junction, 
213. Kennet and Avon, 214. Leeds and Liverpool, 530. Regent’s, 17. 
——-Rochdale, 117.——London Dock Stock, 584. St. Katharine’s, 90. West 
India, 1085. Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 290. Grand Junction Water 
Works, 52.— West Middlesex, 814. Globe Insurance, 158. Guardian, 35. 
—- Hope, 6}.——Chartered Gas Light, 494. Imperial Gas, 43. Pheenix Gas, 
224.——-Independent Gas, 48}. -—— General United, 33. —— Canada Land Com- 
pany, 38j.—— Reversionary Interest, 13]. 

For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From November 26, to December 25, 1836, both inclusive. 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 


From November 28, to December 27, 1836, both inclusive. 
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South Sea Stock, Dec. 1, 993; New South Sea Stock, Nov. 29, 853. 
J. J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 


late Ricuarpson, Goontuck, and ARNULL. 





J. B. NICHOLS AND. SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 








